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PEEFACE 

In this book I have carried a stage further the study in 
Indian economic history of which the first portion was offered 
to the public in India (U the Death of AMtar. I there sketch^ 
the eoononlic position at the opening of the seventedhth cen¬ 
tury : I now examine the changes in that position which took 
place in the course of the next fifty or sixty years, the period 
coveted by the reigns of the Mogul Emperors Jahangir and 
Shahjahan. Apart from chronological or dynastic considera¬ 
tions, this period has a unity of its own. In the region of 
commerce it is marked by the practical elimination of the 
Portuguese, the establishment of Dutch and English merchants 
in the country, and the first experimental phases of the new¬ 
comers’ activities; while in the wider economic sphere it 
covers the most significant stages in the deterioration of 
Afebar’s administrative institutions. These topics call for 
somewhat detailed examination, and it is convenient to treat 
them by themselves, without extending our survey to the 
new conditions which marked the reign of Aurangzeb—the 
further administrative changes, the rise of the Maratha power, 
and the increasing interest of foreign merchants in ter^torial 
questions, evidenced by the settlements of the Dutch Jn 
Malabar, the English in Bombay, and the French in Pondi¬ 
cherry. 

The order of study Has been determined mainly by the 
nature of the materials which are available. Tlv Dutch and 
English rtcords of the period, while thiy are incomplete, are 
•liifficientV* copious M rendeF’Fossible a tolerably precise, 
treatment 6f the com^erc^ujth which they are primarily 
Jbnpemei, while thjir exammatilbn for this purpose furnishes 
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a lajge mase of incidental observations, which enable iv 
interpret with some degree of confidence the fragmentary 
information supplied by Indian sources regarding the economic 
life of the country as a whole, and its domination by the 
acti^fities of the various administrations. I have thus found 
it convenient to begin with the subject ofextemal commerce, 
and then to use the knowledge so obtained to throw light on 
topics wf greater internal interest. From the outset I have 
attempted to exhibit the activities of the English commercial 
pioneers in what I take to be their true relation to the earlier, 
more extensive, and more profitable operations of the Dutch, 
Operations which are almost ignored in some current text¬ 
books df Indian history. It was the Dutch, not the English, 
who succeeded to the Portuguese mastery of the Asiatic seas, 
and for the greater part of a century it was the Dutch who 
took the largest share in the external commerce of India. 
That few students have hitherto given their attention to in¬ 
fluences of such importance is in my opinion unfortunate, but 
the omission finds adequate explanation in the inaccessibility 
of the sources from which information regarding them must 
be drawn. In the first place, Dutch scholars have very 
naturally devoted their energies to the history of their great 
island-empire rather than to the affairs of a mainland on which 
their nation has retained no footing, and, apart from Dr. 
Terpstra’s two volumes, which I have quoted so frequently, 
I know of no attempt to utilise the materials at their disposal 
for a study of any definitely Indian question. In the second 
place, ignorance of the language has prevented most.English- 
men,^and nearly all Indians, from making use of even thp 
published materials available in Dutch; and the result may 
be seen in various popular works, which prabe, or censure, 
the English pioneers for their daring initiative, or their Jbmtal 
misconduct, as the case Viay be, When, gin fact, they were 
merely foUoping a road already worn by their predecessors’ 
feet, 'fhe neglect of*Dutc h sou rces fof thb period'is ail the 
mote to be regretted, beetle in some respects* they afh> 
definitely superior to the Englbl^ The Dutch mefehants were 
careful to set down in black and whit\many tfrii^s whicli 
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tljp.Bngiish were content to take for granted? their*morS^ 
extensive operations gave them wider views; and the msciplii^e 
enforced by tlje authorities at Batavia produced detailed and 
^ecise records of transactions carried out in distant places. 
English-reading students will naturally continue to rely mainly 
on the English sources, but they are likely to form inacouratd 
or distorted views on many important questions if they fail 
to take account also of the Information furnished by 
Dutch. 

Regarding unpublished sources of information for the 
period, it may be said at once that there is now little to bj 
found in the records of the India Office. The calendars 
prepared bf Mr. William Foster, or issued under his super¬ 
vision, are sufficiently detailed to meet all the needs of ordinary 
students; I have gleaned among the original records, but have 
gathered very little indeed that was not already in print- 
some figures from commercial documents, and occasionally a 
few phrases throwing additional light on some minute point 
—so that Indians unable to visit England may be confident 
that the printed calendars tell practically the whole story. 
No similar calendars exist for the voluminous Dutch records, 
and it is not possible to speak of their contents with certainty. 

I have not been able to undertake their systematic examina¬ 
tion, and, so far as I know, the only study of them from the 
Indian point of view has been that which resulted in the 
preparation of the Transcripts from Archives at The Hague, 
which are available at the India Office. This series is 
invaluable to students working in England, but it is very 
far from being complete on the economic side. Wh#n I 
have applied to the Dutch Public Record Office for informa* 
tion on specific points, I have usually been furnished with 
photographs of important documents not included in the 
Transcripts, or hitherto qi5)ted in ElSglbh; and the existence 
of this large store of unexplored materials should be, borne 
in mind bj all studenti of the period, fts complete explora- 
tiiJn would* probably tv?,a task too great for any individual, 
but the undertaking deservef the attention df societies or 
organisatithuxinte*"**'^ in Indian historical research. 
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As to Iifiiian sources, I have not had an opportunity, of 
examining contemporary MSS. other than those whiclf are 
available in this country, and I have little dqpbt that much 
additional information on the subjects dealt with in the later 
chapters of this volume could be obtained by study of the 
collections in Indian libraries. The preSfent volume therefore 
is, like the former, a sketch rather than a definitive treatise; 
it reviews all, or almost all, the evidence which is now in 
print, but scattered through a large number of works, not all 
of which are readily accessible to students in India; and it 
takes account of some sources not yet published, but it does 
not claim to exhaust them. There is still a wide scope for 
rcscarcli in the history of this period, not only among the 
Dutch records, but in literature which is within the reach of 
Indian students, and which they are in the best position to 
interpret. ^ 

I have tried to arrange the book in such a way that, while 
it should be intelligible to ordinary readers, it should serve 
serious students as an introduction to the original literature. 
Authority for, I hope, every assertion of fact will be found 
in the notes at the end of each chapter, while in the Appendices 
I have brought together a large amount of detail, some of it 
not very readily accessible, regarding the course of Asiatic 
commerce, which may help students in the early stages of 
their reading before the technical language of the literature 
has become familiar through experience. In making quotations 
from old writers and documents, I have usually modernised 
the spelling and punctuation. In regard to Indian words, I 
hav# as a rule followed the system of transliteration adopl^pd 
4n the Imperial Gazetteer, but an exception has been necessary 
in the case of the descriptions applied to Indian cotton goods. 
The nomenclature of these offers a wide field of study; the 
derivation of many coi^ercial tftms is still an open ques¬ 
tion ; ^and* precise transliteratioft is impossjble so long as the 
derivation remains Sbscur e. I n such cases I havd thought it 
best to select common confemporarv'fcrms of th*e«ames, ^ 
thus avoid tile appearance ofyirejudging linguistio questigns 
on which I am not qualifi^ to pronouive. 
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CHAPTER I 

THK ASIATIC ENVIRONMENT 

1. The PoLracAL Situation 

The subject of this book is an examination of the economic 
movements which affected India during the first half of the 
seventeenth century, but it is desirable to say a few words 
by way of introduction about the political situation in India 
itself, and in the countries with which India then maintained 
commercial relations. In this volume, as in India at the 
Death of AMiar, I mean by “ India ” the area now occupied 
by the Indian Empire and the Indian States, but exclusive 
of the province of Burma, the political union of which with 
India dates from a much later period. 

The bulk of this area falls into three main divisions, the 
Mogul Empire in the north, the Deccan kingdoms in the 
centre, and the territories held by Hindu chiefs in the 
south. So far as the Mogul Empire is concerned, the period 
I have chosen coincides with the reigns of Jahangir and 
Shahjahan, and during these reigns the political •histoiy> of 
the Empire possesses but little interest for the economist. ’ 
Occasional rebellions, struggles for the succession to the 
throne, an endless series of ^ourt intri^es,—such matters as 
these will not concern ns greatly, apart from the obvious facts 
that recurring outbreaks of disturbances involved not Rmly 
loss at the moment but discouragement 6t enterprise for the 
fu^e, and that the groirth of public expenditu^ meant a 
pro^ewve increase in the adnffiiis|^ative pressure on pro¬ 
ducers. > As Regards the’Hontiers, no events of impoi^ce 
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occurAd, on 'the north, while on the west it is sofficieii^ 
mention the struggle with Persia for the fwssession of EailBa- 
har, which afiectedtiot only the land trade between the two’ 
countries but also the commerce of the Gulf of Cambay. On 
the east, the effective rule of the Moguls stopped short at 
or near the estuary of the Meghna, and* portions of eastern 
Bengal were ruled by the king of Arakan until the year 1666, 
when Chittagong was captured, and, with the intervening 
country, brought under the administration of the Empire. 
More important changes occurred on the southern frontier, 
%here the subjugation of the Deccan kingdoms had already 
begun. • Of the five states usually included under this ex¬ 
pression, Bidar was absorbed by its neighbours and disappears 
from history, while Khandesh was already a Mogul province. 
The conquest of Ahmadnagar had been attempted by Akbar, 
but was not finally effected until the year 1636, when most 
of its territory was incorporated in the Empire, and a'bout 
the same time the two remaining kingdoms, Bijapur and 
Golconda, were reduced to the position of vassals, though 
their internal organisation remained practically intact. 

Of the Hindu territories in the south no detailed history 
is required. • After the destruction of the power of Vijayanagar 
in 1666, the country was left in the hands of chiefs, who 
were known as Nayaks, ajid who recognised in theory, and 
occasionally in practice, the overlordship of a representative 
of the Vijayanagar* dynasty, styled king of Chandragiri, or 
popularly king of the Carnatic. Such glimpses as we obtain 
through the Dutch and English records show thesp nayaks 
constantly'fighting among themselves, with the king some- 
' times as a puppet and sometimes as an active partner; the 
grouping changes rapidly, and all that need be said is that 
peace was rarely enjo^’ed, and ^ould never be expected to 
continue. Meanwhile Golconda and Bijapur were extending 
them territories in this direction, sometimes in alliance with 
one nayak or anotW; I can find no suggestion* of anything 
that would nowadays be regwled u a reasonable casus fahV * 
but ^t thM period the^ pmpect of obtaining revenue or 
treasure was commonly a sufficient' motiveaf& hoetiliues. 
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O^ihe lesser territorial units in India, the position of the 
Portuguese will be discussed in subsequent sections; the 
remainder are of little economic interetA, and the only one 
which requires mention is the small state of Calicut, still 
practically independent, and, from its situation on the pepper- 
yielding coast of Malabar, a place of some importance in the 
commercial politick of the time.' 

The description which has just been given of Southern 
India might almost be appbed to the greater pa rt of Asia. 
Throughout the countries with which India maintained rela¬ 
tions, war was, if not the normal condition of affairs, at leaeA 
sufficiently probable to dominate the minds of merchants and ^ 
producers, lehile the slightness of the pretexts on which it 

■ might be undertaken made a reasoned forecast impossible, 
and there was nothing for it but to accommodate oneself to 
circumstances as they arose. The most important countries 
On the western side of India were Persia and Turkey; they 
were frequently at war, and their hostilities had marked effects 
on the course of trade, while Turkey had in addition occasional 
troubles with the Arab tribesmen on the shores of the Red 
Sea. To the east of India, the countries of Arakan, Pegu, 
Ava, and Siam form a group of which it can be said only 
that war might break out among them at any moment, and 
Siam might also be expected t« interfere in what is now 
Indo-China, where local wars were not less frequent. China 
was being conquered during this period by invaders, while 
Japan had recently attempted to seize Korea, and had been 

■ the scene of prolonged civil wars. 

,The situation in the southern islands was perhaps vforse 
than on the continent, for kingdoms were smaller, and sources 
of dispute 'vere accordingly more num^us. The chief power 
•in Sumatra was the tyrant of Aching dynasty founded m 
the sixteenth centurf on the destruction of some ojder king¬ 
doms. Achin controlled most of the pegper-yieldii^ cdhntry 
on^the West Coast, and attempted from time to time to 
' eKteud his'dqminions ojer tha minor kings father to the 
ea^t, but his hostility was duect^ primarily againit the 
Portuguese al^Malacuf a place to which he had no pa^cular 
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claim,* but to which he was attracted by ita commereial 
advantages. In western Java the adjacent maritime king¬ 
doms of Bantam aiH Jakatra might be at wa» at any time, 
either with each other or with their neighbours, and the 
establishment of the Dutch at Batavia did not at first make 
for peace. The king of Macassar, the» chief place on the 
island of Celebes, had ambitions towards the conquest of 
eastern Java, while his commercial policy involved occasional 
hostilities with the Dutch. The position in the Spice Islands' 
at the end of the sixteenth century was nearly desperate. 
The inhabitants of the Banda Islands had then ousted the 
Portuguese, and were for the moment in enjoyment of a 
precarious independence. In Amboina the Por«uguese still 
held out, owing mainly to dissensions among their local 
enemies. In the Molucca Islands proper there were nearly 
as many parties as islands ; and since the control of exports 
from these islands was essential to the successful prosecution 
of the Eastern fiade, the advent of the Dutch and the EngHah 
served at first to increase the confusion. Eventually the 
Dutch secured the mastery, but in spite of their dcastio 
methods of pacification it was long before tranquillity was 
established. 

The economist can pass lightly over the details of such 
conflicts, but it is important for him to realise that, with the 
exception of China, none of the Asiatic powers had developed 
anything which could properly be described as naval force. We 
read indeed of “ fleets ” set out by Pegu, or Achin, or Macassar, 
but the descriptions of their activities show that the vesseb 
must be regarded as transports rhther than as fighting uni|8. 
When Achin, for example, sent an expedition against Malacca, 
it meant that an arnyr was embarked on some hundreds of 
craft of different typ^,>.to be ferjied across the interyening 

* The noBienolature of the ialsnds T^rieo in the literature of the period. 

I use the term Spioe Idande in a wide sense, tocinolude' the MoIugoas, 
Ceram, Amboina, and fne Banda Islands; the balance of oonvenienoe 
appears to lie in confining the term Molnooas to the small islands Ijing 
to the west of (lilolo. The Moluc<^ and Amboina yielj^* cloves, white 
mace and nutmegs came only from the Banda Islands. There were olovea 
also on Ceram, but this island dbes not oome into prominerce during ftur 
period. tThe nosition nf the inlnnSs ia aSnwn on ^e mapraoing p. 16 . 
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wa^rs and landed on the enemy’s coast; and if> such an 
expedition met with a Portuguese fleet in the strict sense, the 
transports were simply swept ofi the sea* The Mogul Empire 
had no navy, and it is almost pathetic to read the demands 
of the Surat authorities for the help of one or two Dutch or 
English ships to protect their harbours against attack.^ A 
few Dutch gunboats sufficed, as we shall see, to force Golconda 
to sue for peace. On one occasion the steward of the king 
of Persia declared with perfect truth that his master was king 
of the land but not of the sea. We shall refer later on to the 
“ fleet ” maintained by the Turks at Mocha; here it is enough 
to say that in the'closing years of the sixteenth century the , 
Portuguese*were indisputably masters of the Indian seas, not 
so much from their own strength as from the failure of the 
Asiatic nations to realise the nature of sea-power. The history 
of Iiiidian commerce during our period is bound up indissolubly 
with the transfer from the Portugue se to the_PatsJi_pf sea- 
£Ower in the region between^o^mbi£ue Md_^ JUgJjiCcaSj^ 
and it is n ecessary^tECTefore to^dgscrilie ^s change in some 
dieted. I ~ 


2. Thb Portuguese Maritime Empire 


The first Portuguese vessels appeared in Indian waters at 
the end of the fifteenth century, and within a very few years 
the conception was formed of a type of Empire of which Asia 
had no recent experience. The design was to hold the seas 
in strength, and control sea-borne commerce for the benefit 
04 the ruling power; it was an enormous enterprise for a 
small nation seated some thousands of miles away, and its 
realisation was rendered possible only by the attitude of the 
Asiatic powers which has jpst been dfficribed. The essehtiala 


‘ See, for m metance, the entriee « Methwold'e diary, in Englieh Faetoriea, 
y. 310 S. When the*harbonr at Snrnt woe thf atened by pimtta from 
Malabar, oncPtbe Engliah were not dupoaed to provide for ita de(en«, the 
Molnl Governor “fitted up three frigatea, and preaaed a crew of poor, 
ttiexperienoefl oQtton-heatera,^to., wim had never aeen the sea, and there¬ 
fore could be of no great uae unto him; ^yet sometimes they would row 
ouf of the tivUr,^nd then, aiding under the security of our sUp, or rather 
on boanl her, they woul^retnra into the river again at night.” • 
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or success were two: fleets strong enough to overcame 
pposition on the water, and a small number of naval stations, 
efensible both by*land and by sea, to affoid shelter and 
applies for the fleets, and—as time went on—to furnish 
iinforcements of sailors and fighting meji. The absence of 
ny serious opposition made it possible to control the seas 
y means of fleets of very moderate strength, so that at the 
utset the real problem for the Portuguese was the acquisition 
nd fortification of the naval bases. The primary bases were 
bree in number : Goa on the western coast of India, Malacca 
t the gateway of the Farther East, and Ormuz at the entrance 
0 the Persian Gulf. The original design had included also 
be harbour of Aden, to control traffic with the Sea; the 
pread of the Turkish power along the Arabian coast pre- 
anted its acquisition, but the three places named proved 
officient for nearly a century. Apart from them, the Pertu- 
uese held various forts designed for special purpdfcs, the 
hief of which were Mozambique, Diu, Daman, Cochin, and 
lolombo. Mozambique on the eastern coast of Africa served 
fl a halting-place for the annual fleets from Europe, and also 
s a trading centre; Diu,and Daman watched the Gulf of 
lambay, the most important of the various outlets of Indian 
rade; Cochin was the chief port for the pepper of Malabar, 
irhich formed the largest single item of the cargoes sent to 
Europe; and in the same way Colombo controlled the prin- 
ipal source of marketable cinnamon. There were also smaller 
orts scattered among the hostile populations of the Spice 
slands, to secure the trade in cloves, mace, and nutmegs, and 
it dbrefully* chosen points on the East African coast; while 
it or near some of the stations, particularly on the west of 
ndia, small areas of^rritory came from time to time under 
Portuguese rule. " 

As th^ century went on, ^Portuguese communities of a 
iomef^hat different jjype came into existence. Sopie of them 
vere provided with forts to which commanders wpre appoii^ed 
fom Goa, others were merelj^settlements in forei^ territory, 
}ut all were distinguished, by being primarily pl^es of trede 
sther-than centres of power. On the pasterif aide of* India, 
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auth settlements existed at S. Tliom4 and Negapat^in the 
sou^h, and at Hooghl 7 and Chittagong in Bengal. Farther 
east there was Macao, at the entrances to the harbour of 
Canton, whence merchants were admitted under severe re¬ 
strictions to a share in the trade of the mainland of China; 
there was a small colony on the distant island of Timor, 
engaged in supplying the white sandalwood procurable in 
those parts, and at a later period there was an extensive 
settlement in Macassar; but these and various places of less 
importance did not add materially to Portuguese power, 
though they made important contributions to the wealth ct 
the community. The centre of power was Goa, on \^ioh the 
chief fleet# were based, and whence reinforcements were 
despatched East or West in case of need. The smaller 
vessels, and some of the larger, were built in India, either at 
Go^ itself or at Bassein, and the dockyard at the former city 
was pjibbably the most highly organised industrial enterprise 
in the country. 

The methods adopted for the control of sea-borne com¬ 
merce were briefly as follows. In the first place, certain trade 
routes were declared a monopoly of the king of Portugal, and 
on these routes no vessels of other nationalities were allowed 
to ply. The reserved routes varied from time to time, but at 
the end of the sixteenth century it may be said that no Indian 
ship could venture to East Africa, to China, to Japan, or to 
the Spice Islands without risking capture or destruction by 
the Portuguese; commerce to these countries was either con¬ 
ducted as a State enterprise, granted to individuals by way 
0 ^ reward, or farmed for the benefit of the treasury. In the 
second place, the carriage of certain goods, notably munitions 
and pepper, was prohibited to all foreign vessels, and a breach 
of this rule involved destr%ction or c«»ffiscation. In the third 
place, no Asiatic ve«sel could ply to any port, or carry any 
cargo, until fees had been paid and a licence {cartaz) obtained; 
w^e, apart ^from licence-fees, customs duties were levied at 
auch ports ns .Ormuz or Ijfalacc^ In theory, th^, the official 
cqptrol of sea-borne commerce wag complete, but in order to 
uuderetiihdr the actimf position allowance must be mgde for 
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the f«ct,thaf the Portuguese administration was exceedingly 
corrupt. The income of the commandeis appointed to the 
varioas stations wae popularly estimated not in terms of the 
official salaries, but on the basis of their illicit gains, and, as 
PyraW wrote of Ormuz, the authorities “for money let 
everything pass.” The same writer tells* us that Portuguese 
merchants frequently joined with Indians'as partners in their 
ventures, an arrangement of obvious convenience for evading 
control; free licences given for political reasons to various 
Indian rulers were employed for the same purpose; and the 
efinal result of the system was that, while commerce was 
active i^troughout tlie Indian seas, a large part of the profits 
came into Portuguese hands, the sum total *of charges, 
legitimate and other, tending to approximate to “ what the 
traffic would bear.” It would not pay a commander to 
discourage trade with his port, but there was no other |imit 
to his rapacity. 

The question may perhaps be asked. By what right did the 
Portuguese'assume sovereignty over the Indian seas ? There 
are two possible answers, either of which is conclusive within 
the limited sphere of its validity. To the Portuguese them¬ 
selves it was sufficient that their enterprise had the sanction, 
and the blessing, of the Pope. It will be remembered that 
in temporal affairs the position of the Pope was at that time 
supra-national, and that his “ mandates ” (as we might now 
term them) were accepted as valid throughout Latin Christen¬ 
dom ; the Portuguese title was therefore beyond question 
among those nations which adhered to this view of the Pope’s 
authority. d)n the other hand, the papal sanction had po 
validity whatever in the eyes of nations like the Dutch and 
English, who at the close of the sixteenth century had 
definitely rejected thi^view of t^e Pope’s position, »and of 
course it was entirely inelevant in the cise of Asiatic powers. 
From* the Asiatic standpoint, however, the Empire of the 
Portuguese was equally beyond question, because it rested^on 
force, the only origin of publio^right t^en recognipwin practice 
on that continent. The {dng of Portugal was gmperor^of 
the In^an seas because he had been Strong enough ta seize 
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oa tiiem, and because no other power was stro:^ en«u^ to 
take\hem from him; Akbar was Emperor of the Indian plains 
for precisely the same reasons. Had AsiS paid any regard 
to prescription or lapse of time, it must have recognised the 
Portuguese Empire as the more legitimate of the two, for 
the Portuguese were already firmly established in India 
when Babur started on his great adventure, but length of 
possession was not regarded in practice as an obstacle in the 
way of other claims. 

Akbar tacitly recognised the position of Portugal by taking 
out licences for ships sent by him to the Red Sea, and the 
Moguls made no attempt either to free or to command the 
water. Bijafur more than once attacked Goa, and the con¬ 
certed action taken about the year 1671 by various Moslem 
powers may be regarded as a threat to the Portuguese Empire 
as a ^hole, but as such it was ineffective. Some years later, 
the Turks renewed the efforts made earlier in the century to 
capture the Indian seas for themselves, and, conscious of the 
want of timber for shipbuilding in their dominions in Arabia, 
established themselves on the wooded coasts of East Africa; 
but their “ fleet ” of two galleys, one of them unseaworthy, 
and supported by small craft of low fighting value, was alto¬ 
gether inadequate for the purpose, and the Portuguese had little 
ifficulty in recovering the lost territory ; and the only other 
challenge to the Empire was that of “ Cunnale,” the pirate- 
king of Malabar.* The story of his rise to power is curious 
rather than important. Enjoying the secret protection of 
Calicut, he gradually became a serious danger to Portuguese 
shipping, and towards the close of the sixteenth eentury'he 
assumed the title of “ Lord of the Indian Seas,” and granted 
licences for shipping on the lines adopt^ by his enemies. A 
Portuguese ezp^tion sent against himf^as defeated, and he 
then styled himself “ Defender of Islam, and Bxpellqr of the 
Portuguese ” ; but his enjoyment of the^ titles was ^ort, 

* fHie name ofithe pirate*king appean in variont formf, and I am not 
certain of the |boi 7 eot tranflUte|ation; |presumably it ia Kunhi All A 
Dutch narrative says he was sent to the galleys {Rennevilkt Ui 461); the 
■tst^ent that iie was eteoulpd comes from*PortiigUMe sources (Caiendar 
S.P., 161J-1618,1«>. 280).. 
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for a second expedition was completely successful, anddi is 
said that the “Lord of the Indian Stos’’ was erentually 
executed at Goa. 'Thus the Portuguese had up to the end of 
the .century held their own against all challengers, and there 
were not many powers in Asia which could show any better 
cause for their existence. 

To all appearance, then, the Empire stood firm, but its 
foundations had been shaken, and it was in no condition to 
resist a determined attack. The story of its decay must be 
left to the political historian; there were many grave errors 
of policy and administration, but the central fact is that the 
strength of Portugal had been overtaxed by the enterprises 
carried on simultaneously in Asia, Africa, and* Brazil. The 
population of the country declined seriously during the six¬ 
teenth century, and at its end was perhaps about the same as 
that of the modem city of Calcutta ; a time had com^ when 
it was no longer possible to send out year by year the men 
needed fo^ these enterprises, men of whom very few returned, 
and the manning of the fleets, together with the defence of the 
Asiatic possessions, was left more and more to the mixed race 
which had grown up in the various settlements. It is no slur 
on the men of this race to say that they were not the equals 
of their ancestors; on occasion they could fight well, but they 
fell short in the extraordinary qualities which in the earlier 
days had gained for the Portuguese in Asia the reputation of 
invincibility on land and sea. The men of mixed race were 
not invincible, and even of them the number was inadequate 
for the continuous wars of attack and defence; Goa was still 
able to baild ships, but not always to provide the necessary 
crews and soldiers.^ 

‘ It is of ooutse impoihible to Bpeal^preoisely regarding the^pnlation 
of Portugal at this period. I have seen an estimate that the number of 
Portuguese fell from two millions is IISOO to half that number a century 
laterf but I do not kngw the basis of the calculation. The insufficiency of 
"man-power” during our period is evident from numerous incidental 
notices, s.p. Lubm Ttmucripit, L 126; Hague Traneeripte, 1.(318; 
Calendar 8.1k, 1613-16, Nos. 4^8, 432 ;i Dagh Nsputer,'June 20, 1633. 
Idnecholen (o. 93) noted that while 1600 or mote soldiers reached Qoa 
yearly about the year 1690,' the number setuming waA rarely as*latge 
as 10*. 
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4<^s fundamental weakness was aggravated bj the diweraon 
of Portuguese resources to meet the needs of Spain, when the 
sovereignty of the two countries was umted at the end of 
the year 1680. The union was purely personal. Portugal re¬ 
mained a separate nation, but for a period of sixty years the 
policy of the country was directed by the king of Spain, and 
such power as the smaller nation still possessed was squandered 
in the attempt to establish Spanish supremacy in Europe. 
When Portuguese independence was regained in 1641, the 
position in Asia was already desperate. The diversion of 
material resources was, however, not the only result of this 
period of “ subjection to slavery,” as the union was regarded 
by patriotic* Portuguese. The national spirit, which had 
counted for so much in the Asiatic enterprise, was almost 
crushed, and a tone of fatalistic resignation replaces confident 
aspiration in the literature of the time. The Portuguese in 
Asia quickly realised that they could expect little help from 
Europe in their struggles with their neighbours, but they had 
also to learn that their connection with Spain had brought 
them new enemies, and that their supremacy at sea was 
to be challenged successfully by the Dutch, the inveterate 
opponents of the Spanish power. 

3. The Advent of the Dutch and English 

The enmity between Spain and Holland is one of the out¬ 
standing facts of European politics in the latter portion of the 
sixteenth century. The country which we know as Holland 
has,grown out of those United Provinces of the Netherladds 
which revolted from the sovereignty of the king of Spain, and 
engaged in a struggle for national indepeMence. It was a small 
country, and its internal resturces werefreanty. A large pro¬ 
portion of the national income ,wa8 derived from the ^heries 
and the ses-];)ome c&rrjdng trade, and Du|ch vessels plidd in 
larg* numbers throughout the waters of Western Europe; but 
ths shipping'industry was^aore ^n a source of income, for 
its »aintena|ce was ess^tial to the^security of the national 
existenc*. HoHand c^uld hope to witljstand Spain onlyiwith 
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the aid of strength at sea, and the success of her efiot^ ‘de¬ 
pended on sea-powet in the full meaning of the term, not 
merely a fleet on\he water, but adequate mflnbers of vessels 
of fll kinds, dockyards equipped for construction and repair, 
a steady supply of expert sailors 8n(| navigators, and the 
wealth necessary to employ these resources to the best 
advantage. The efficiency of the mercantile marine was thus 
a primary national interest. 

This national interest was threatened by the succession of 
the king of Spain to the Portuguese throne, because at this 
period Lisbon and the neighbouring seaports formed the 
principal market for the goods carried southwards by the 
Dutch. It was here that they sold most of the*grain, timber, 
and materials for building and equipping ships which they 
brought from the Baltic, as well as the salted fish and other 
produce of their own country; and it was here thaA they 
obtained goods to carry northwards on the return voyage, in 
particula];the salt which was required for curing fish, and the 
spices and other Eastern goods for which Antwerp, and sub¬ 
sequently Amsterdam, were the principal distributing centres. 
The effective closure of ^he Portuguese seaports would there¬ 
fore have entirely disorganised the fishing and shipping in¬ 
dustries on which the existence of Holland depended, and it is 
at least doubtful whether in the conditions of the period their 
vessels could have found adequate employment elsewhere in 
European waters. The common statement that the Dutch 
trade with Portugal was in fact closed is so far true that 
orders to that efieet were issued from time to time; but the 
Pdrtuguese were not enthusiastic in the Spanish cause,.and 
in spite of prohibitions they continued to trade with the 
Dutch, who on thejr side considered it sound policy to draw 
from the enemy’s c^try the ffioney which they needed in 
order to fight him. The trqde therefore continued, but it 
was'subject to frequent interference: Dutch vessels in Portu¬ 
guese waters were seized and impressed for ,naval sendee; 
merchants und seamen were arrested and handed over to the 
Inquisition; goods were confiscated; and tlje dange* in- 
created as time went. on. The Dutc^ were* thus cbmpelled 
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to / 4 pe the possibility that their trade with Portngah nfight 
ceaset and among the alternatives open to them that which 
ofiered the most hopeful prospect was the Extension of their 
business to a wider area, and the establishment of direct com¬ 
mercial relations with countries where Spain and Portugal still 
enjoyed a practical monopoly. Such a project was in harmony 
with the new ideas which were spreading rapidly in Holland. 
The material resources of the country were increased very 
greatly by the transfer of trade from Antwerp to Amsterdam, 
while a strong national spirit was developing, and enterprises 
which ten years earlier would have seemed to be impracticable 
quickly came to be regarded as reasonable commercial pro¬ 
positions. • 

About the same time English merchants also were becoming 
eager to secure a share in the Eastern trade, and were studying 
in p^icular the possibilities of the Mediterranean route, 
because the voyage round the Cape of Good Hope was barred 
to them by the Spanish or Portuguese claim to a monopoly. 
The main result of their efforts at this time was the increase 
of knowledge furnished by the reports of John Newbery, who, 
along with Ealph Fitch, reached India overland. The pros¬ 
pects of the Mediterranean route were found to be unattract¬ 
ive, but the Cape voyage became practicable after the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada in 1688, which relieved the Dutch, no 
less than the English, from their most immediate political 
anxieties. Three years later an English expedition under 
George Raymond started for the East, but it led to nothing, 
and the Dutch were probably wise in waiting until they had 
procured more detailed information regarding the conditions 
of tLe enterprise. The data upon which they acted came 
mainly from two sources; in the year 1692 van Linschoten 
arrived in Holland after mye than fiv6*years’ residence in 
Goa, while about the same time Cornelis Houtman ■sjas sent 
by a group of merchants to collect secret inf(^ation in Lisbon; 
and on his return two years later the Dutch were in a position 
to make a defimte attempt,to ent^ the Eastern tr^de.^ 

^ dbme of Tartfsinsohoten’s vaults were not'^toally pobUshed until 1596* 
but it ia (itear that^Jie inf<»TQation be brought,was araiiable to Houtman 
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Th^ euliest ventures were strictly commercial: it ifb Ijnie 
that from about 1603 onwards, the Dutch fleets went out 
prepared to fight* as well as trade, but for nearly ten years 
previously their ruling policy had been to reach the East 
without encountering Spanish or Portuguese, and to establish 
commercial relations with those Asiatic *countries which were 
not under direct Portuguese influence or control. In theory 
three’routes to the East were available, round the north of 
Asia, rotmd the south of America, and round the Cape of 
Good Hope. The first of these appeared to offer exceptional 
attractions, mainly owing to the fact that neither Spain nor 
Portugal was established in the Northern seas, and ships were 
despatched northwards in 1594 and 1595, but the difficulties 
of navigation proved to be insuperable. The route by the 
south of America was also tried, and in the year 1600 Dutch 
ships succeeded in reaching the intended markets by this 
course, but it was unsuitable for trade, mainly because the 
Spaniards^ were established in strength on the west coast 
of South America, and also in the Philippines, where it was 
necessary for ships to refresh after crossing the Pacific. There 
remained the route roimd Africa, and this was attempted for 
the first time in the year 1596, when four vessels were 
despatched from Amsterdam with the object of bringing 
direct to Western Europe supplies of the spices, drugs, and 
other goods available in the East. In view of the vast 
political changes which eventually resulted from this small 
beginning, it may be well to insist on the fact that at the 
outset there is no trace of any design to acquire territory, or 
establish what are now called colonies. The projectors of this 
first voyage did not even provide for the establishment of 
“factories” or agencies in the Eastern markets; their in¬ 
tention was merely ^t their shi^ should visit Eastern ports, 

on the first voyage round the Cape; vide BogiUmai^ L zxzii, 62, and 
paaaim. As be was member of the Northern ezpeditieos of 1694 and 
1596, bis knowledge was obvioasly at the disposal of their promotentj The 
detail of Hcgitman’s prooeedingB in Lisb^ are obsooie (mm dsr 0'Ai^,(29), 
M might be expected from the fact that he was in search of information 
which the Portuguese endeatV)ured to keep ^absolutely secfet ; but the fact 
of hia visit is clear (ffoiUman, L zzzi, n.) 
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sel^ljieii goods, and return as soon as suitable oar^ ha^ been 
pioculed. The gradual change of organisation, from trading 
voyage to factory, from factory to fort, cmd from fort to 
territorial sovereignty, resulted mainly from the conditions 
prevailing in the Eastern markets, conditions which, as events 
proved, were imperfectly realised by the first projectors. 

Experience quickly showed that the difficulties of the 
African route were not insuperable. For the first part of the 
voyage there was indeed a risk of meeting hostile ships, but 
the Dutch fleets were equipped for such casual encounters, 
and, once past the Cape of Good Hope, it was possible to find 
a safe course, provided that the objective was rightly c^iosen. 
India had nil- attractions for the promoters of the earliest 
voyages. Of the goods most in demand, India furnished 
nothing but pepper, and to sail to the Malabar coast for pepper 
would^have been to challenge the Portuguese at the chief 
centre of their power. The information available at the outset 
indicated that the most suitable objectives were western Java, 
and Achin in Sumatra, and both these localities possessed 
great attractions for the Dutch adventurers.^ Achin con¬ 
trolled the large supply of pepper on the west coast of Sumatra; 
it was within reach of the east coast of Ceylon, whence a 
supply of cinnamon might be anticipated; and it was a com¬ 
mercial centre where a variety of other Eastern goods could 
be procured. The king was notoriously faithless, but the 
dominant feature of his policy was hostility to the Portuguese, 
and there were thus grounds for the hope, which was not 
entirely realised, that he would welcome their declared enemies. 
The attractions of Bantam and Jakatra in western Java were 
still greater. The Portuguese were represented only by a few 
merchants; pepper and various Eastern goods were available; 
and, assuming that trade coqld .be estabiiished in one of these 
harbours, the road onwards to the Spice Islands lay open. 
The route to Bantaip by way of the Straits^ of Malacca wos of 

' odrantues of these objectives were brought out clearly by 
Li^fiJu)ten : in e. 19 he pointed out that the PortuguMe had no settlementa 
in Sumatra, and that the king Achin'^was their great enemy, whik> in 
e. 2Qahe entemkinto details ^ the pepper of western Java, whkb 
could be enjoyed u#hout intenerenoe from the Portuguese. 
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coiftB^to be avoided owing to the existence of the Portuguese 
aaral station in the narrow waters, but tbk obstacle could be 
turned by sailing outside Sumatra, and passing through the 
Strait of Sunda, the navigability of which had by this time 
become known. The course marked out for the earliest 
voyages after rounding the Cape was thus* to avoid Mozam¬ 
bique, to refresh if necessary at the south end of Madagascar, 
}r preferably at Mauritius, ‘ and then strike across the open 
sea in the direction of Sumatra. 

The early voyages directed on these lines were, on the 
whole, profitable. Particular ventures had disastrous endings, 
but others, notably that conducted by van Neck in 1698, 
were highly successful; the great possibilities^’of the enter¬ 
prise were generally recognised; and by the year 1602 Dutch 
merchants were known not only in Bantam and Achin, but 
also on the east coast of Ceylon, in the Spice Islands, pd at 
the important Siamese mart of Patani. Success, however, 
brought fresh anxieties. The various expeditions, sent out 
independently from nearly every port in Holland, came into 
competition in the East, and quickly raised prices against 
each other, while the large supplies of spices brought to 
Europe threatened to glut ' the consuming markets. The 
national importance of the new trade was too great to allow 
of the continuance of such injurious competition, and through 
the intervention of the States General, the supreme political 
authority in Holland, the competitors were eventually united 
in a single powerful Company, with exclusive privileges for 
the Eastern trade, an exceedingly wide charter, and. a con¬ 
stitution which may almost be described as national. The 
first fleet of the new chartered Company, which sailed in June, 
1602, consisted of 16 ships, aggregating nearly 7000 tuns’ 
burden,* and the rapidity of the Dutch progress may be 

* The (.idea of refreshing at the Cape does not appear to have been 

suggested at this timej the Dutch were well established in Java before the 
founding of their settlement there. ^ 

* For reasons explained in India at the Death of Aibar (p. 23t> and 

Appendix D)i> 1 use the spelling tun to indicate that the unit of sUp* 
measurement at this time was substantially different from the modem 
registered ton. A “ tun ** repreoented appr«cimateiy 60 otbio feet of ^aigo 
■paoer ** 
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gsu^bd^by comparing this fleet with the four vessels, of aljqpt 
1000 tuns in all, which had started in the yeqr 1695.* * 

Internal competition was not the sole danger threatening 
the Dutch enterprise, for other European nations were realising 
the possibilities of Eastern trade, and, stimulated by the high 
prices charged at first by the Dutch, were preparing to follow 
their example, and fetch for themselves the spices which they 
needed. Erom England a second attempt to reach the East 
was made in 16%, but the fleet was wholly lost. Three years 
later the project was revived, and “ divers merchants, induced 
by the success of the voyage performed by the Dutch nation, 
were stirred up with no less affection to advance the trade of 
their native country.” The result was the estrfilishment of 
the English Company. 

The Merchants of fjondon, in the year of our Lord 1600 joined 
together, and made a .sto< k of seventy-two thousand pouads, to 
be employed in Ships and Merchandises, for the discovery of a 
Trade in the East-lndia, to bring into this Uealm Spices and other 
Commodities.' They bought four great Ships to be employed in 
this Voyage. . . . These ships they furnished with men, victuals 
and munition for twenty months, and sent in them, in Mer¬ 
chandise and Spanish money, to the value of seven and twenty 
thousand pounds: all the rest of their stock was spent and 
consumed about the ships and othSr necessaries appertaining to 
them.* 

This fleet sailed in February 1601, under the command of 
James Lancaster, reached Achin in the following year, and 
returned after a successful voyage in August 1603, but it was 
a small v^ture compared with that of the Dutch Company; 

t 

' Some partlouUr* regarding tRe conatitution and operation* of the 
Dutch and English Companies will be found in Appendix A. 

• What little is known of “ the mi»rable disastrous suooesae ” of the 
voyage of 1600 will be found in Pufthas, I. iii.^ 110 ff. The first quotation 
in the text is taken from the Petition of the Adventurers for the voyage to 
the East Indie*» pres^gited in September 1599 (Qilendor S.P., 1613-1616, 
No. 258); the Dutch voyage alluded to is presumably that of van Neck, 
who had returned to Holland in the previous June, apd had receifed a 
•peotaoular vielcome at Amsterd^ (eaa Ckijs, 85). The second qugta* 
tion is from the opening paragraph of ^uecAos’ account of Lancaster** 
voyage (I. iii. 147); the figures given for^the capital a|g said to Ite ex¬ 
aggerated, but the diiferenpe is not very material. 
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th« capacity of the ships aggregated less than 1609 tuns, 
while*the cargo carried out proved to be insufficient to procure 
a return lading,'and Lancaster found it ncc^ksary to cruise for 
a Portuguese prize in order to put himself in funds. The 
English Company sent out ships regularly from this time 
forward, but its resources were limited, and in these early 
years the leadership was unquestionably with the Dutch. 

The formation of the Dutch Company coincided with a 
fundamental change in policy. We have seen that the early 
voyages were planned so as to avoid the Portuguese, but the 
experience gained in them yielded two leasons, the ubiquitous 
hostility of that nation, and its weakness on the sea. Portu¬ 
guese trader# or missionaries were to be found in every sea¬ 
port, and they exerted all their skill in diplomacy to render 
the Dutch unpopular in the markets and at the Courts : the 
idea trading at places where the Portuguese had no in¬ 
fluence had therefore to be abandoned, and at the same time 
various encoimters with their ships had demonstrated their 
weakness in action. Accordingly, we now find the Dutch 
determined to oust the Portuguese from those .seas which at 
first they had aspired only to share, and for some years from 
1603 onwards each of the fleets sent out attempted some 
definite act of aggression.' Success was not quickly attained 
on land : some small forts were captured in the Spice Islands, 
but Mozambique, Malacca, and Macao in turn resisted attack, 
and the Dutch soon realised the need for a base in Eastern 
waters if they were to bring such entcrpri.scs to the desired 
conclusion. In purely naval actions they were much more 
succ^ful; Portuguese fleets were defeated, merchant vessels 
were captured in large numbers,* and the enemy was rapidly 

* A Qot6 in van tier Chija (p. 84) guggegU Ibat van (Inr Hagen, who 
galled in the year 1599, bad oidera |p conquer Amboina. If tbw m correct, 
the i^greagiye policy began glightly earlier than ia atatod in the text. As 
a matter of fact the Dutch attempted to capture u fort in Amtboina in 
1600, but the account vomBegin tndt Voortgangh (p. ^1 of the narrative of 
Verbagen'g royd^) showa that on that occaaion the initiative wag taken 
by tfal native inhabitaote; the Dutch refuaed repeated requogtg for aid, 
boMitt laat gelded to the importi^ity of Ihe native leadorg. €tt any cage, 
an attack on an ontlying poat, where the Poriuguetfo poattion wag already 
weakdhed, wottl<9not bo on tfaf game footing ag the attempU to capture 
steiugholdif like Moa&mbtque or Malacca. * 
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redu^ to the defensive; the Portuguese supremacy on*the 
water had already passed away. 

The Dutch were not slow to develop a commercial policy 
based on the position they had won. The first sketch which I 
have found on such a policy is contained in a memorandum 
written apparently by order of Admiral Matelieff, who com¬ 
manded the Dutch fleet of 1606.* After insisting on the need 
for a base in Eastern waters, the writer took a general survey of 
Asiatic trade, which he considered under five principal heads, (1) 
pepper, (2) other spices, (3) Gujarat, (4) Coromandel, (6) China 
and Japan. The basis of his policy is found in the proposi¬ 
tion that the trade in cloves, mace, and nutm^s must be 
monopoUsed, since competition would ensure ttie ruin of all 
competitors, and consequently the English must at all costs 
be kept out of the Spice Islands. Entire exclusion from the 
pepper trade was not immediately practicable, seeing that 
England had already secured a footing in the markets of Java 
and Sumatra, but he suggested that this difficulty could be sur¬ 
mounted if the Dutch Company would content itself for a few 
years with the profits arising from other spices, and sell pepper 
BO cheaply in Europe that the English should be driven out of 
Asia; this being accomplished, victory over the Portuguese 
would ensure a monopoly of all spices, as well as of the trade 
to China and Japan. The Indian trade he regarded as purely 
subsidiary: Gujarat, he thought, could wait, but Coromandel 
must be developed, because its cotton goods were the chief 
medium of trade in the markets farther East. Such was the 
early design ; monopoly from Java eastwards, and if possible 
in Java mid Sumatra, with the Indian trade develop^ as 
subsidiary to the main business of the Company. The history 
of the period can be told most conveniently on these lines, 
and I shall attempt first to sktfixjh briefly the evei^ts in the 
Farthoi East, the principal theatre of the Dutch effort, and 
then to trace the development of Indian trade together with 

. » 

‘ The m^ontndum is girenCon pp. S. of the jounul of HsteMfri 
Torsge in ends Koort^npA; a Flench translation will be fowd is 
RumvHU, vi. 38.47. Front its position id'the jonnial, iC may nerliaps be 
infened to date fntm the wear 1607. ** 
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tbe^ysociated enterprises in Persia and Arabia, oountnes'inth 
which the earliest schemes were not concerned. 

To modern'readers the most surprisiSg feature of this 
policy is the importance attached to the trade in spices, a 
trade which is so little heard of in Asia at the present day. 
In our period, however, spices were the main commercial link 
between Asia and Western Europe. The insistent demand 
for pepper and cinnamon, cloves, mace, and nutmeg, arose 
partly from their use in preserving meat for winter con¬ 
sumption, and partly from the taste of the time; while its 
gradual reduction was duo on the one hand to changes in 
Western agriculture, which ensured supplies of fresh meat 
throughout the winter, on the other hand to changes in the 
art of cooking, and in particular to the substitution of sweet 
for spiced dishes. Writers of the eighteenth century usually 
attributed the declining profits of the Dutch Company to this 
change in fashion, which steadily depreciated the value of the 
monopoly of spices; but throughout our period, and for some 
time after, the monopoly was one of the most important facts 
of the world’s commerce, and the large expenditure incurred 
on its acquisition could be regarded as a thoroughly sound 
investment. In later chapters we shall see that spices were 
almost equally important for some branches of Asiatic trade, 
in which the Dutch took so large a share ; and looking at the 
commercial situation as a whole, there is no doubt that the 
policy outlined in the memorandum was justified. 


4. Dutch Proobess and Portuguese Decay 

• • 

The first Dutch objective, a*monopoly of the trade in the 
Farther East, was attained as a result of events which took 
place mainly in the second (^ade of the seventeenth century. 
In the year 1610 Dutch interests were already predpminant 
in tile spice {rade, while in India their facttrs were established 
on 4lhe Coronvmdel coast; but it cannot be said that their 
position in Asia was assused, fo9 the Portuguesft were their 
open enemies while the^nglish we^e dangerous commercial 
rivals. The seR-power of the former pation had been weak- 
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enei, but its framework was still intact; the small fqr&> in 
the Spice Islands^ which had been lost, "were in any case at 
the mercy of the strongest fleet; and, so Idng as Goa and 
Malacca stood firm, nothing but adequate reinforcement was 
required to re-establish the maritime Empire of the previous 
century. The English competition was' vigorous, and, had 
greater resources been available, it might finally have pre¬ 
vailed ; but Portugal was not reinforced, while the English 
effort was hindered partly by lack of capital, partly by the 
attitude of the home government; and thus the general 
situation turned definitely in favour of the Dutch. 

Thfr story of the critical years is complicated by the fact 
that the official relations subsisting between the various 
nations in Europe did not correspond with the hard facts 
of Asiatic waters. England had no quarrel in Europe with 
Portugal, and was at peace with Spain from the yea.- 1604 
onwards, but Portuguese fleets attacked the English ships off 
Surat in successive years, and in 1614 the king of Spain 
ordered the Viceroy of Goa to drive the English out of India 
by force; subsequently there were occasional naval actions 
in the Indian seas, while_ in 1622 we find the English joining 
Persia in the capture of Ormuz ; and it was not, in fact, until 
1636 that friendly relations were established with the Portu¬ 
guese authorities in Goa by the convention negotiated there 
by William Methwold. Nor was England openly at war with 
Holland until the year 1662, but about 1617 the .ships of the 
Dutch and English Companies were fighting over the seas 
from Bantam eastwards. The war between Spain .and Holland 
was suspended by the twelve years’ truce arranged in 1609, 
which in theory became effective in the East in the following 
year, but hostilities between Dutch and Portuguese in Asia 
were not prevented ; and thus Ae find that each of the three 
nations concerned in the struggle for the spice trade might at 
any time be called on to fight either of‘•its twq competitors. 
Except, however, on the western side of India, the actinities 
of the Pottuguese were oP comparatively small importaifbe, 
and the real contest lajt between ti^ English Sfid the Hatch. 
A description of its incidents is uimecessary for thh present 
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pif^jpse; the agents of the two Companies were active iA the 
attempt to secure the trade of the Spice Islands and the 
Farther East ;*the markets of Siam, Ind<f-China, and Japan 
were explored with feverish energj; and, as has just been 
said, the competition developed into war. Hostilities were 
terminated by an agreement negotiated in Europe in 1619, by 
the terms of which the disputed trade was to be shared 
between the two Companies, whose merchants were to live in 
harmony, and conduct their business in the common interest; 
but the relations which 8eemc<l so desirable to the diplomatists 
at home proved incapable of realisation in the East, and the 
events of the next few years served only to emphasise the 
fundamentaf divergence of aim, the English seeking a share 
of the trade which the Dutch aspired to monopolise. The 
Enghsh Company was already contracting its operations when 
the ttagic affair at Amboina in the year 1623 brought matters 
to a head; * the Company then abandoned the attempt to 
enforce its claim to a share in the trade of the Spice Islands 
and the Farther East, and all its agencies lying to the east¬ 
ward of Macassar were closed. Meanwhile the Dutch had 
realised their project of establishing a permanent base in 
Eastern waters. The port of Jakatra in Java had fallen 
into their hands, and in 1619 they founded there the new 
city of Batavia, which remains the capital of their Asiatic 
possessions. 

The Dutch had now succeeded in eliminating English com¬ 
petition from the commerce to which they attached the highest 
value, and shortly afterwards they completed the framework 
of Aheir far-Eastern organisation by the establishment of a 
settlement at Taiwan on the cAast of Formosa, as a base for 

' A roisleadiag idea of the affair in question 10 given by the pbraee ** the 
rooMacre of Amboina,’* which betame cUmical in England. The English 
merchants, who were resident in the Dutch fort under the agreement of 
1619, were charged with conspiracy to seize it; they wore convicted on 
confessions obtained by torture, and most of tbefi wore executed. The 
Du^ admitted that the proceedings were in some respects irregular, and 
the^' massacre '**may be regarded either as a judicial murder or a tragio 
fiAlure of justice aocordmg to^e vievffonned of the inttntions of the 
judgM. The l^rature relating to the affair is extensive; the important 
contemporary mxaments can^ traced thtSugfa the C<Uendar 8.P., 1622- 
1624. • • 
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the trade with China.* Their nexktaek was to destrojr^the 
remaining power of the Portuguese, and thus consolidate their 
monopoly in this Region. For some years they relied for this 
purpose mainly on a policy of blockade, but at last in 1641 
they became masters of Malacca, and the possession of this 
naval base secured to them undisputed eontrol of the trade 
with all the countries to the East: Portugal retained the 
settlements of Macao and Timor, but without Malacca they 
were of little use, while her commercial settlement in Macassar, 
which was lor some years a source of annoyance to the Dutch, 
was eventually dispersed in 1661. 

Tha second objective of the Dutch, the elimination of 
English competition from the pepper-markets In Java and 
Sumatra, was not destined to be reabsed. After the failure 
of the attempt to live in harmony, the English Company 
established its Eastern headquarters at Bantam, and main¬ 
tained a factory at Jambi on the coast of Sumatra, while its 
agents traded with other parts of the two islands from time 
to time. When war broke out between England and Holland 
in 1662, the Dutch strength in the East was very much the 
greater; the English merchants left Bantam for Madras, 
many of the English ships were captured, and it must have 
seemed to the Dutchmen on the spot that the monopoly of 
pepper, and also of the Indian trade, was within their grasp. 
The questions at issue were, however, decided in the North 
Sea, not in the Indian Ocean, and the success of the English 
was followed by the restoration of their Eastern trade. But 
by this time their position in the islands was being weakened 

^ The Dutch, tike most other n|tioRS, were strongly attracted the 
oommeroia! possibilities of China, and ships were sent on from Java in that 
direction as early as the year 1801. Three years later, a Dutch admiral 
was negotiating for admission to a port on the Chinese coast, and was 
advised unofficially to occupy some uuand ^t belonging tO'*Gbina but 
sufficiently near to facilitate regular trade. Ine advioe waa not acted on 
at once, but some yean ^torwank the Dutch eat^lished a post on one of 
the Pescadores Islands lying between Canton and Formosa The Chineae 
objected to this settlement, and suggested in its place Taiwan in FoiCbosa 
itself; their strength at sea waa ^ffioien^to oonvinoe the Dutch, and the 
change waa prompt!^ effected. See the voyages of van Neck, de Veen, 
Spilborg. Warwyk, and Matelfeff, and the ^l^uat of Chiiffi, in BspiVsnds 
{lUniuvilUf iii 229, 4^; iv. 146, 381; vi 48; ix. 199). 

• s 
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byVjier causes, for tha» Dutch were securiug politiaal’pre¬ 
dominance in Achin, while in western Java^pper was giving 
way to sugar-c&ne ; without pepper, factones in these islands 
would have been unprofitable concerns, and at the close of 
our period their abandonment by the English was fore¬ 
shadowed.* 

Apart from the war with England, the period from 1624 to 
1660 was for the Dutch one of commercial and administrative 
success. Their capital, Batavia, was occasionally threatened 
by their local enemies, but it prospered and extended 
steadily. The population of the Spice Islands yielded gradu¬ 
ally to the drastic discipline which was enforced, and it became 
possible to regulate production on strictly monopolistic lines. 
Political difiSculties in Japan were overcome, and trade with 
that country was developed as a profitable branch of the main 
undeitaking; while Taiwan was perhaps the most hopeful of 
all the Dutch possessions, and we read not only of its extensive 
commerce with the mainland, but of important agricultural 
developments carried out under the guidance of the merchants. 
The loss of this settlement in the year 1661 was the first 
serious blow to the progress of the Dutch enterprise, but its 
effects lie outside the period of which I am writing, which 
begins with their appearance in Eastern waters, and ends with 
their supremacy in Eastern commerce. 

A few words must be said of the position occupied by 
Macassar during this period. This seaport was of very little 
importance in the sixteenth century, but as the Portu¬ 
guese hold over the Spice Islands grew weaker, it came 
inta prominence as a market for cloves, mace, and nutmegs. 
The voyage to the islands was* well within the power of the 
local vessels, large numbers of which sailed every season to 
gather up whatever spicef they could procure; the king 
actively supported the trade; and some of the Portuguese 
who were d^ven from the islands settled under his protection. 


* ‘ The hctoty at Bantam Wfi olotedtfn 1683, when tha Outch became 
maaten of the town, but the eatabUahment of a fortified poet at Beneoolen 
on (he weet odket iA SnmatiC enabled the*£ngUeb Company to retain a 
footing ii> tha pepper trade. 
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Bnifthos retained at least a portion of ther former comm5it!e. 
The Dutch regarded this trade with tHe utmost disfavour, 
because it infringed the monopoly which they sought to 
establish. The Portuguese at Macassar distributed spices in 
some of the Eastern markets; the English maintained a factory 
there to procure supplies for Europe; and the Danes from 
Tranquebar made the trade a speciality. Various measures 
were therefore taken to cut ofi the supplies which reached 
Macassar. The most important sources were policed by 
resident garrisons, while the spice-trees on the outlying islands 
were systematically destroyed. Fleets were posted off the 
islands to intercept the Macassar vessels; Macassar itself was 
occasionally blockaded; and the Danes were Sriven out of 
the Indian market by the offer of spices below cost. Event¬ 
ually friendly relations were established with the king of 
Macassar, who expelled the Portuguese settlement frwn his 
dominions, and the trade was reduced to meagre limits, though 
small quantities of spices contmued to find a market through¬ 
out our period.! 

Mention of the Danes recalls the fact that the Dutch and 
English were not left to dispute the Eastern markets entirely 
alone. The other competitors proved, however, to be un¬ 
important. The Danes did little during our period, and, apart 
from their connection with Macassar, their energies were de¬ 
voted mainly to local activities in the Bay of Bengal. French 
vessels appeared from time to time ofi Java and Sumatra, 
and more rarely in other parts of the Eastern seas, but the 
part played by them was small, and the story of *heir enter¬ 
prise in India lies outside the limits of our period. For t^ew 
years early in the century itWked as if the Spaniards, from 
their settlements in the Philippine Islands, might play an 
important part in the spice tr^e, but their effort, was not 
sustained.* In order, therefore, to complete the outline of the 

^ These friendly relations did not last for long; by IddS^the Butd^were 
supremo In Macassar. 

* It will ^ reooilocted that^o uniio of 1580 did not de8to)y Ihe 
■oparate existence of Portugal, and in i*he ^t the distinction betwe^ the 
two kingdoms was punctilioiilly ol»eryed. 'Spaniards from the.PhiUppine 
Islaifis had seouied a fott*in Temate, one of ^ MoRiooaa, whence they 
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hiA<yy of this period, it remains only to record the territorial 
losses of the Portuguese. As we have seen already, their 
possessions in the Spice Islands went first. *The next loss was 
Ormuz, which surrendered to the allied Persian and Rngli ah 
forces in the year 1622 ; the neighbouring fort of Muscat was 
retained for a quarter of a century longer, but did not suffice 
to support Portuguese authority in the Persian Gulf, and 
when it was taken by the Arabs the story of the Portuguese 
in those waters was closed. The next loss after Ormuz was 
the trading settlement at Hooghly, which was destroyed by 
Shahjahan’s forces in 1632, and though some Portuguese were * 
allowed to return to the vicinity, their predominant position 
in the trade was not recovered. Their hold over Chittagong 
lasted longer, but shortly after the close of our period that 
port also passed definitely under the jurisdiction of the 
Moguls. Nine years after the loss of Ilooghly, Malacca fell 
to the Dutch. A truce followed, but in the ’fifties the Portu¬ 
guese were driven gradually out of Ceylon, and subsequently 
the Dutch occupied first Negapatam on the east coast of 
India, and then Cochin and the minor fortresses in Malabar. 
When therefore a stable peace was at last framed, the Portu¬ 
guese possessions in the East had been reduced practically to 
the list as it stands to-day.* Their sea-power had vanished, 
and their commerce was almost negligible. In the Far East 
there remained to them only Mar.ao and part of Timor; in 
India, the metropolis of Goa, and the ports of Damiln and 
Diu, which still watched the shipping of Gujarat, but had lost 
the power of interfering with its course. 


occupied other forte which the Portuguese had abandoned under Dutch 
pressure, but they were unable to hold all of these. They retained a footing 
in the islands for many years, az^ they also possessed a fort in Formosa, 
but they made little use oj these opportunities {lUntuvilU, v. 235; vi. 5, 
424; rii. 114. 308. etc. Dagh Roister ^ June 11. 1645). * 

‘ The harbour and yiands of Bombay were ced^ to England under the 
terms of the treaty of marriage between Charles II. and the Prinoess of 
Portugal. The territories of Bassein remained in Portuguese hands until 
their seicure by the Maratbas ii^the eighgecutb century. • 
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AUTHORITIES FOR CHAPTER I 

In f/uue on ^utAorities, reference ie made by rneane of abbreviated 
iUles or key-worde, which art printed tn italice, and are explained in alpha* 
betical ord^ in Appendix E. 

Section L—The account of the political Bituatkn in India is based on 
standard authorities such as Elliot and Tmuk ; detailed references would 
be superfluous. The position in the south can be realised by studying the 
Hutch rejwrts contained in the Dagh Kegiattr. The remarks on conditions 
in other Asiatic countries are drawn from a wide held. The relations 
between Turkey and Persia are mentioned frequently in English Factoriee 
and the Dagh Hegiater, which also throw occasional light on the countries 
oast of India; further information regarding Pcgu» etc., will be found in 
Faria y SouMt Begin ende Voortgangh, and other general works; the state 
of the islands can best bo gathea'd from the Hutch authorities just named. 

The attitude of the Moguls towards sca>power is brought but in Terpatra'a 
Sural, especially App. V., VI., VIII., XIII., but it is obvious throughout 
the English correspondence {Lettera Received and English Factoriea ); see 
also Joitrdain, 223. Manucci (ii. 46) tells an illuminating, and possibly 
authentic, story of Aurangzeb's decision that naval warfare was only fit 
for Europeans. For tho attitude of Persia, see Engliah Factories, i^ 226. 

SiOTtON 2.:—The Portugal maritime Empire can be studied in Whiteway 
and Danvers, and mure fully in the voluminous works of Barros, Couto, 
Caatanheda, Correa, and Alboquerque. For the European as{)oct of their 
enterprise, it is perhaps sufficient to refer to the Cambridge Modern History 
(especially 1. i.; 111. xv.), where full bibliographies will bo found. Pyrard 
gives a clear account of the working of their maritime control; his reference 
to the prevailing corruption is ii. 240. For the recognition of their Empire 
by Ahbar, eoo Couto, ix. 246 and x. 441; and Elliot, v. 403. The Turkish 
attempts to capture tho Indian seas were described in an article by the 
late Mr. liongworth Dames in Journal R.A.S., January, 1921 : their enter¬ 
prise in East Africa is recounted in Couto, x. For the exploits of ** Cunnale ** 
see Faria y Sousa, iii. 90 ff., Hay, 831 f!., Renneville, iii. 463, Calendar S.P., 
1613-1616, No. 2^. The courage of the Portuguese forces as late as 1626 
is attested by della Valle (ii. 290), as well as by various narratives of naval 
actions. 

• • 

Section 3.— The position of Holland in Euro{)e at this period is dealt 
with in the Cambridge Modem History (Vols. I.-IV.); Edmundson also gives 
the facts in a convenient form. Hutch materials for the Eastern enterprise 
are voluminous; what I have written i% based on can der Chijs, de Jonge, 
Elias, Linschoten, HmUman, and the early voy^tges narrated in ^Segin ende 
Vooriganyh (Renneville, i.-iv.). For the first English voyages, see Early 
Travels, 1 ff.. Letters (Introduction to vol. L), Purchas, Book I., 

and CaUndar S.P., 1513-1616 (Nos. 268, 268, 281, etc.). * 

The maintMianoe of Dutch trade with Lisbon is deak with in cat der 
Chifs, 0 . 1. ;*its difficulties are stated i% Houtman, i. zxxi; Linschoten 
(o. 99) gives instances of impressment of shipping. The origmal policy ol 
avoiding the Portuguese is bnAight out in virious aathoritjlB, e.g. Houtman, 
L xxtil A passage in thq Cambridge Modem Hiatorf (IV. 72^) luggests 
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th^the aggressive policy of the Dutch Compaay dates only fro^ MOS, 
but tba narratives in ^egin ende Voortgangh ahoir that the fleet of 1603 
threatened Mosambique and Ooa, while the fleet of 1605 cairied secret 
instructions direotiflg an attempt to seize Malacca {JU^iville, v. 1 flf., 264 fif.). 
That the necessity of monopolising the Spice Islands was generally accepted 
is shown by the whole course of Dutch action: the first direct orders I 
have seen on this subject are in the instructions issued in 1609 to the first 
Governor General (de Jonge, III. 133), one of whose earliest acts was to 
improve the fortifications in Banda in order to secure the entire produce 
of the islands for the Company (van DijL% 10). The importance of spices 
in Burope is discussed more fully in India at the Death oj Akbatf 221 ff. 

Section 4.—The English side of the struggle for the Farther East can be 
studied in Letters Reai^, English Factories, i. ii., CnUndar 8.F., from 1611 
ona-ards, Purc.has, Book I., and Jourdain (especially 3181!.). The Hague ^ 
TraiuKfijds throw light on the Dutch attitude, and the Lis^m TranscripU 
help us to appgpciate the situation of the Portuguese. The ooncAitration 
of the Dutch on essentials is a*cll brought out in Hague Transcripts, Series 11. 
Noa 1. 2, 6, 9, 12, 20, etc., and Series 111., B, and T3. The difliculUos of 
Portugal arc seen in such records as Lisbon Transcripts, 126 (want of men, 
•bi{>8, and money), 371 (want of timber), 409 (want of guns), 931 (want of 
saltpetge). and so on. The onler t4> drive the English out of Surat is in 
idem, 444. The establishment of peace between the English and Portuguese 
is dealt aitb in English Factories, v. p. ix and passim. 

There are various references to hostilities between Portuguese and Dutch 
daring the Twelve Years' Truce, e.g. Hague Transcripts, I. 69, and Rennevilk, 
vii. 2^. The aliortive agreemeut betwetm Dutch and English bulks largely 
in the Calendar S.P., 1617-21 {e.g. Nos. 115, 351, 425, 066, etc.), and its 
working can be appreciated from various details in English Factories, i. and 
il The subsequent action taken by the Dutch against the Portuguese can 
be traced in the Dagh Register from 1624 onwards. 

The events of the Anglo-DuU^h war in the East am detailed in English 
Factories, ix.; the relevant volume of the Dagh Register is unfortunately 
too concise to be of much value. For the war in European waters, see 
Cambridge Modern History, IV. xvl; and for the loss of British trade 
in Java and Sumatra, see English Factories, x. 255, and Elias, ii. 46. For 
the Dutch progress during the intervening years, the Dagh Register is the 
most important authority, but it is reflected in the envious comments 
scattered through English Factories. The affairs of Macassar can best be 
studied in the Dagh Register \ them arc occasional reference in the Hague 
TroHecripts {e.g. I. 233, 264; IL 94, 100; III. R5). For its importance 
about 1612, see Jourdain, 294. * 

I know of no contemporary Danish sources for the enterprise undertaken 
by that nation. Scattered notices of their activities will bo found in the Dagh 
RegiHsr and English Factories. Tor the capture of Ormuz, see English 
Factories, ii. (Introduction,*and passim)’, its effect on the affain of the 
English Company is record«<l in Calendar S.P., 1622-24, Nm. 416^ 448, etc. 

For the fall of Muscat, fee English Factories, viii. 3ft ; for Hoogbly, BlRot, 
vii. 81, 211: for Chittagong, Sarkar's Studies, 131; for Ceylon and Cochin, 

The Dutch in Matabar (Intr(^ iiMinn 7 ff V 



CHAPTER II 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF DUTCH AND ENGLISH COMMERCE 
IN INDIA 

1 

1. First Attempts, and the Factories on the 
Coromandel Coast 

We must now turn to the development of the relations .of the 
Dutch and English Companies with India and the countries 
farther to the West. The design of the earliest voyages was, 
as we have seen, in no way concerned with India, but Dutch 
merchants had not been long in the East before they were 
forced by experience to realise that, in order to trade profit¬ 
ably, India must be incldded in their scheme of operations. 
The necessity arose from the fact that pepper and the other 
spices which they sought were ordinarily obtained from the 
producers by bartering Indian-made cotton cloth. The first 
Dutch ventures were organised on the basis of the informa¬ 
tion which had been collected regarding the commercial 
methods of the Portuguese. The Lisbon practice was to send 
out chiefly, silver, and accordingly the Dutch carried tjieir 
capital mainly in money, together with a miscellaneous assort¬ 
ment of merchandise; but the precedent was not really 
applicable, for the silver from Lisbon went to India, while the 
Dutch ^Arried silver to Java, and ef^rience soon showed 
that while they could procure a cargo of pepper in this way, 
the transaction was commercially unsound. ^Tlie trada at 
Bantam was in the hands af Chinese dealers, who bought up 
pepper from the produce^ at the harvest, and ^ored it until 
the crrival of ships to carry it to Cfliina; being sure of this 
30 « 
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ol(^'«8tabluhed market, they were not particularly e^er to 
sell eSewhere, and consequently the Dutch had to pay what¬ 
ever price was asked, or in the alternative Rsk the success of 
their voyage by waiting in harbour until the next crop should 
come forward. The risk was very great: the mere ruiming 
cost of maintenance was by no means negligible, but of much 
more importance was the injury to the ships from the worms 
with which the harbours were infested, and, most of all, the 
appalling mortality among the crews, aggravated as it was 
by the disorderly living for which the seaports offered every 
facility. A prolonged stay in port might render a ship unfit 
to return to Europe, or might lead to its loss on the .home¬ 
ward voyoge<or want of men ; and the Dutch quickly realised 
that, in order to establish a profitable business, they must 
adapt themselves to the methods of the country, leaving 
factors or agents on the spot to buy direct from the pro¬ 
ducers at harvest-time, and supplying the factors in advance 
with the cotton cloth required for their transactions, so that 
the ships might remain in port only for the time required to 
take on board the cargo which had been provided. The con¬ 
ditions in Achin were generally similar to those which prevailed 
in Bantam, with the additional risk of outbursts of lawless¬ 
ness among the people, or of greed or tyranny on the part 
of the king. In the Spice Islands the position was even more 
difficult, for money was not yet generally current, though 
such of the inhabitants as knew its use were willing to take 
it in payment; and here, too, it was necessary for successful 
business to be in the market at harvest-time with a stock of 
Indian cloth. Such cloth could be bought from {uiddlemen 
in Achin or Bantam, but only at exorbitant prices, and we 
need not be surprised that such keen merchants as the Dutch 
should have determined afte* very little experience to buy at 
firsthand, and save the large profits of the middlemen. 

The first recorded attempt to enter tbq, cloth marlrets in 
India was mide at the end of the year 1601, when two Dutch 
factors took passage on a sl^p whi(^ was returning to Gujarat 
from Achin. They were welcomed in Surat and wrote en¬ 
couraging rep^rt^ but they ?^ere templed, or perhaps decoyed. 
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to Caycut by promises of trade, and at Calicut they vpe 
handed over to the Portuguese, carried ^tf> Goa, and’there 
executed. The story of the next few years is not on record, 
but apparently other factors were sent to Gujarat, and it is 
clear'that a Dutch agency was in existence at Surat m 1606; 
it came to an end in the following year jyhen van Deynsen, 
the only survivor of the party, was driven to suicide by the 
intrigues and persecution of the Portuguese. After this, the 
Dutch left Gujarat alone for some years; the potential value 
of its trade was recognised, but the authorities were now 
intent on concentrating their resources on the struggle for the 
Spice Jslands, and for the time they bought Gujarat goods in 
the market at Achin. > 

Gujarat was, in fact, less important than the Coromandel 
coast for the supply of cotton goods to the spice markets, and 
by this time the Dutch had secured a footing at Masuli^atam. 
A junior merchant was already resident there in 1605, but the 
formal establishment of factories dates from the following year, 
when an agreement was concluded with the king of Golconda, 
and the merchants set to work at Masulipatam itself and at the 
neighbouring town of Nizampatam, then more generally known 
as Petapoli. Here they quickly learned that the delta of the 
Kistna was not the best place to provide all the requirements 
of their trade. The local produce consisted chiefly of plain 
cloth or calico, bleached or dyed, but some markets, the 
Molueca Islands in particular, required what are spoken of in 
contemiwrary records as pintados, or “ paint^ ” goods, and 
the chief seat of this specialised industry lay farther south, in 
the vicinity of Pulicat and S. Thom4.^ Extensions to the 


^ The Kistna delta was well suf^lied with tbo principal dyes, fosUndigo 
was grown in the neighbourhood, and Petapoli itself was not^ for the high 
quality of iU Indian madder, or chay^ot; see for these the Account of 
Quiconda inserted in van den BroeokeT journal in Beffin ende 
JSennevt^ (vii 512 ff.) evidently did not udUerstand the word saj^, or 
mats, Dutch forms ohay, and rendered ** serge,” thus obscuring the 
tignificanoe of these passages. The Portuguese fl^ord pintado (painted) is 
a reasonably aoourate name for the goods to which it was primai^y ai£{died, 
for the production of which see Letter Book, 59 a.; Uie English adopted 
the word, wnile the Dutch translated it^as geacKUdiid. Its meaning was 
soon extended to printed gopds, on wkiohgthe pattern iqiproduoed not by 
a bij^ but by means of blocks; many of the pintado* jpentioned in fioglish 
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M!lthwaid were coosequently found to be deiirable, «nd in 
the two or three years we hear of factories near legjM- 
patam, which Appears on modern maps a^ Fort St. David; 
but the most important development was the grant by the 
king of Chandrogiri of a site in Pulicat itself. The Dutch 
established themselves here in 1610, and the factory was made 
the headquarters of all their business on the coast; it was 
taken from them by the Portuguese of S. Thomfi in 1612, but 
was recovered shortly afterwards, and was made sufficiently 
strong to resist further attack by land.* Henceforward trade 
on the coast progressed steadily. The requirements of 
Eastern eommcrce were supplied ; such goods as coidd ho sold 
were imported ; and in time direct trade was opened up with 
Persia and with Europe. 

The English settled at Masulipatam and Petapoli in the 
year If 11, but their trade did not develop to the same extent 
as that of the Dutch, probably because they had not an 
equally extensive market in the Farther East. Coromandel 
supplied goods which they bartered for pepper in Java and 
Sumatra, or could dispose of at Macassar, and in time it 
contributed to their trade with Europe and Persia; but 
throughout our period the larger business of the Dutch gave 
them a definite predominance in the markets, and as a rule 
the English merchants were content to follow. Masulipatam 
remained their headquarters in the north. In the south they 
were admitted to the Pulicat settlement in 1621 under the 
agreement made between the Companies in Europe; but here, 
as elsewhere, the conditions of residence in a Dutch fortress 
proved to be intolerable, and in 1626 they moved ta Armagon 
at the northern end of the Pulicab lagoon, having been granted 
favourable terms by the local nayak or chief. Armagon 
served its purpose for a time,abnt as a centre of commerce it 
had many drawbacks, hnd m 1610 the factors estaljlished 

themselves in what js now Madras, whereea fort was built 

« 

*— ; 

letters from Sarat were probably^ printed %oods, or chintz, a«d the two 
wonb are need aa aynirnyBu in an eariy letter from Agra {Sniflith JPadoriet^ 
i. 46). • • • 

^ The lortificatimiaDf Pulioat is discussed in Copter Vm. 
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underaan agreement with the nayak in possession of this {lait 
of the coast. These arrangements conticm^ for the renihinder 
of our period, th^Dutch having their headqu&rters at Fulicat 
and. the English at Madras, while both Companies maintained 
factories at Masulipatam and other places in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and also traded in the various markets along the coast. 

2. The Factories in Western Indu 

We have seen that the early efforts of the Dutch to 
establish themselves on the West Coast terminated on the 
deatheof van Deynsen in 1607 : a year later, an EngUsh ship 
arrived off Surat, and, when the preliminary negotiations had 
been completed, the development of commerce with Gujarat 
began in earnest. At this point we meet with a new motive. 
The English intended, as the Dutch had intended, to. obtain 
cotton goods from Gujarat for emplo 5 rment in the Eastern 
trade, byt they hoped also to extend the scope of the Company’s 
operations by establishing direct commerce between India and 
England. The need for extension was being felt as early as 
the year 1603 ; the European demand for pepper was urgent 
but not insatiable, and when English and Dutch supplies 
anivcd in quantity there was something tike a glut. A few 
years later the English merchants at Bantam were instructed 
to send any commodities rather than pepper, though pepper 
would be preferable to an empty ship; and it was obviously 
to the interest of the Company to find new Asiatic markets, 
where English manufactures could be sold and goods suitable 
for England could be procured. How little was at that time 
known of the potentialities of India may be gathered from the 
instructions issued with this object to the commander of the 
Third Voyage in the year 1607.v The markets of the Red Sea 
were thought to be more hopeful thfCn those of India, and, if 
the season served the fleet was to try fqr trade at Aden, and, 
on its way thence to Bantam, make inquiries'regardirg the 
Gulf of Cambay. If, however, Aden coifld not be reached in 
the trading season, the fleet was ordered to m^e for Gujarat, 
and if possible open tme: India, in fact, ,wa8 regarded as a 
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“ 4cond string.” The fleet was too late to attempt the tied 
Sm tlade, and it was owing to this fact that Hawkins in the 
HeeU>r anchored off Surat in August, 1608. 

In order to understand his reception hj the local authorities, 
it is necessary to take into account the position occupied in 
Surat by the Portuguese. They had no territorial settlement 
in the town, but for nearly a century they had dominated its 
sea-borne trade: they were established in strength at Diu and 
Daman, from which stations they collected licence-fees on the 
ships leaving all the ports of Gujarat; their coasting-fleets 
{JcaJUa) carried a large proportion of the merchandise e.Tported 
from die province; and their fighting craft policed the xtastal 
waters, whicu were not protected by the Moguls. The local 
officials lived in terror of the Portuguese commanders who 
visited the port from time to time, and who could threaten to 
bum fjie shipping if their wishes were disregarded. The Dutch 
had just been deprived of the foothold they had obtained in 
Surat; and when Hawkins arrived, the local prestige of the 
Portuguese vras probably at its highest point, while their 
determination to maintain their position was uncompromising. 
The English were, however, by no means daunted by the 
hostility they experienced, and when the local officials declared 
that the settlement of a factory required the sanction of the 
Emperor, Hawkins promptly set out for the Court of Jahangir 
at Agra in order to negotiate an agreement for regular trade. 
His reception was favourable, but his somewhat boisterous 
diplomacy proved to be ineflective against Portuguese in¬ 
trigue, and after prolonged negotiations he left Agra without 
having achieved his object. • 

The English Company continued to send ships to Surat 
while waiting for news of the results obtained by Hawkins. 
In 1609 the Ascension snivel ofi the coast, but was wrecked 
on a shoal, and this loss, together with the misconduct of some 
of the survivors onjand, probably injureci the prospects of 
the Euglieh already in the country. In 1611 Sir Henry 
Middleton reached Surat, bqt found tiie Portuguese influence 
still too strong^ in the foUgwing year Best had a more favour¬ 
able reception, agd concluded an agreement under' which the 
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EngMi were permitted to establish factories in 6uj£rat. 
The motives whjBh led to this change .of front are not on 
record, and it is dangerous to speculate regarding the course 
of Oriental diplomacy, but apparently one of the contributory 
factors was the injury to Portuguese prestige which resulted 
from the failure of their attacks on Best's ships. The Moguls, 
having themselves no strength on the water, had come to 
regard the Portuguese naval forces as invincible, and the 
successful defence of the English against a greatly superior 
fleet, in actions some of which were witnessed from the land, 
probably suggested the idea of playing ofi one nation against 
the other, and thus loosening the Portuguese grip on the 
commerce of the country. Middleton’s activities in the Red 
Sea, which had involved interference with Gujarat shipping, 
had already shown that the English were formidable on the 
water: probably also the news of Dutch successes,in the 
Eastern seas was by this time opening the eyes of the Mogul 
authorities to the fact that the Portuguese supremacy was no 
longer unchallenged ; but, whatever the motives at work, the 
fact is clear that Best’s defence was followed by the formal 
delivery to him of what purported to be an Imperial farmdn 
or rescript, confirming the terms of agreement which had been 
settled provisionally with the Mogul officers in Gujarat. 

The issue of this rescript was considered by the English to 
justify them in establishing factories in Gujarat, and action 
was taken accordingly, but it is clear that the Mogul diplo¬ 
matists, who presumably desired English trade but did not 
wish to commit themselves for the future, had the best of the 
negotiatiens, for the supposed farman proved to be a document 
of little value; for the moment, however, it served, and 
regular English trade at Surat may be said to date from the 
beginning of the year 1613.* The precarious footing so 
secured was improved, at least tem^rarily, by t&e outbreak 
• 

‘ The detoota o( the (annan are oleariy brought out il, LtUen Rtctivei, 
IL xxix. 103, 180; IV. xxix. 311. The credit of establishing the factory 
at Surat rfhs generally given lb Best, bnt contemporary documents show, 
as Mr. Foster has pointed out, that the result was due largely to the firm 
stand taken by a merehsbt named ThWas AldwortS {Uiert Btctivti, 
a.*137,187). 
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of iax between the Mogule and the Portuguese. HostiliCies 
continued for two years, the Moguls besieging Daman by land, 
while the Portuguese caused much injury to Gujarat shipping, 
and eventually an inconclusive peace was arranged; but this 
very fact tended to emphasise the rapid decline of Portuguese 
prestige, while, so long as hostiUties lasted, merchants of other 
European nations were obviously more likely to bo welcomed 
than when Portuguese agents were active throughout the 
country. 

The reappearance of the Dutch at Surat is probably to be 
explained by this cause. In the year 1614 the local authorities 
at that port wrote to the Dutch factory at MosulipaUm to 
say that the merchandise left by van Deynsen was still in 
their possession; they suggested that the Dutch should 
reclaim it, and hinted at the same time that they might care 
to take Diu or Daman from the Portuguese. This letter was, 
I have no doubt, meant as a semi-official invitation to the 
Dutch to send a fleet against the Portuguese, the offer of the 
abandoned property being a mere formality; * but the Dutch 
took it literally, and in the following year a factor named 
van Ravesteyn came to Surat with a small party overland. 
As was only to be expected, he recovered very little of the 
property which he sought, but he learned much of politics as 
well as commerce, notably the Mogul’s fear of the Portuguese 
sea-power. They might hope to capture Daman by assault 
from the landward side, but they could not starve out the 
garrison so long as provisions could arrive by sea, and in the 
meantime their own seaports lay open and unprotected : the 
Moguls, he was told, did not fight upon the sea; tbe Imperial 
Court knew nothing of maritime affairs; and since a truce 
with Portugal had just been made, the priests were likely to 
regain their former influenc#at the Court. Van Ravesteyn 
recognised the great possibilities of the commerce of Gujarat, 
bat he realised also the drawbacks, and lie insisted that a 

' Thu view of the real intention of the Mogul ofEcials i* borne out by 
a letter written by NichoUf Dot nton frohi Surat in Novemftr, 1614, in 
the coarse of which he says tba^the Governor ** hath sent to MasuUpaUun 
for the Hol^kn^if to («rae hither, promising tuem Daman when It is taken 
from the Purtugueee*^ {LtUert Heedvedt iL 171).« * 
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very c^prehensive agreement would be necessary befogs &i( 
Dutch could open^usiness with any hope of^i^ccess. 

Van Ravesteyn argued at length from the'experience ol 
the English, which in the later months of 1616 was certainly 
discoursing. The position is described fully in the Journal 
of Sir Thomas Roe, who arrived while van Ravesteyn was a1 
Surat; the attitude of the local authorities was very nearly 
intolerablb, and unless it could be altered, there was no hope 
of establishing regular commerce. Roe’s diplomatic effort! 
at the Court of Jahangir were not entirely successful, but his 
influence brought about a decided improvement; the Englisli 
f8otor8*settled down to buy and sell; in spite ^f some un¬ 
pleasant experiences, their objects were attained ; and, while 
Bantam was supplied with its requirements, the direct trade 
between Surat and London increased rapidly in importance. 

Shortly after van Ravesteyn’s mission, the Dutch arrived 
in earnest. Their plan of buying Gujarat goods in Achin 
broke down in the year 1616 when their factory there was 
closed, and the Governor General in Java decided, against the 
advice of the factors on the Coromandel coast, that direct 
trade with Surat must be established. With this object he 
deputed Pieter van den Biuecke to conduct the necessary 
negotiations. The growing prestige of the Dutch in Eastern 
waters facilitated his efforts, reasonable terms settled with the 
Gujarat officials were confirmed in due course by the Court, 
and a factory was opened in 1617 ; but at first the available 
capital was scanty, and the factory became important only in 
1621, when van den Broecke returned as resident Director, 
and began* to push the Dutch trade with vigour and’success. 
For the remainder of our period, English and Dutch traded 
side by side in Surat and throughout the towns of Gujarat. 
In this region neither Company had any possessions such as the 
fortresses on the Coromandel coast; we factors lived merely 
as foreign merchaifts, on the strength of the tem^ which they 
obtained from the Imperial Court. . 

Van deh Broecke’s cha^ extended to the commerce with 
Persia and the Red Sea, regions which w«e intimately 
connected with the markets of Gujarat. At this {ibriod the 
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trrSe^of the Red Sea was concentrated at the port ofMolha, 
where goods from India and other Eastern countries were sold 
for transport to’Egypt and the Mediterranean markets. Both 
Dutch and English were tempted to obtain a share of this 
trade by the fact that most of the goods sold were paid for in 
gold and silver, the commodities in most demand in India; 
but it cannot be said that the results answered their expecta¬ 
tions. Political and administrative difficulties arose occasion¬ 
ally at Mocha, leading to temporary suspensions of business, 
while the market proved to be very uncertain ; the trade was 
maintained with some interruptions throughout the greater 
portion of our period, but it cannot be classed among ti e most 
profitable ventures of either Company. 

The story of their enterprises in the Persian Gulf is different. 
At the beginning of the century, the Gulf trade with India was 
closely controlled by the Portuguese, by whom it was regarded 
as most remunerative. Persia sent out horses, dried fruits, 
rosewater, and a variety of luxury goods, while the imports 
consisted mainly of spices and cotton cloth, and the balance 
of trade was settled by remittances of silver to India. Silk, 
however, the outstanding commercial product of Persia, 
scarcely entered into this trade, as practically the whole 
surplus production was carried by land to the Mediterranean, 
and the developments during our period resulted mainly from 
the transfer of this commerce from land to sea. Shah Abbas 
objected to his enemies, the Turks, profiting by the transit of 
his silk through their territory, and he was at some pains to 
persuade various European nations to send shipping to the 
Gulf; the English merchants eventually took the.matter up, 
and the first consignment of silk was shipped from Jask at the 
end of the year 1618. The Portuguese naturally resented the 
appearance of the English "in what they regarded as their 
particular domain, and they sent out a war-fleet to assert their 
claims, but it failed to do so effectively, and in 1622 the English 
joined with the Persian forces in a successful attack on the 
Portuguese fort of Ormuz; as the .esult of this actnn, Ormuz 
ceased to exi^ as a seaport or market, and its commerce was 
transferred to th^ Persian mainland at.the port of Gombroon, 
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knoVwalso aa Bandar Abbas. The Dutch had declined'^ 
take part in the attack on Ormuz, but, when ih« fortrew had 
fallen, they were quick to claim a share in the'silk trade, and 
from about 1623 onwards both nations were actively engaged 
in exporting to Europe. In one way the trade was simple, 
for silk was a royal monopoly, and merchants could expect 
reasonable treatment so long as their position at Court 
was maintained. I think the Dutch were on the whole 
better served by their agents at the Court, but b any 
case they had a very great commercial advantage over the 
English in their ability to supply the Persian market with 
spices, .the commodities in most demand; the English, being 
tmable to offer spices, were frequently b difficulties as to 
laying down saleable goods in adequate quantities, and the 
Dutch certainly secured the larger proportion of the silk trade. 
For a time it was highly remunerative, but at the close uf our 
period the European demand was falling, while the produce of 
Bengal was beginning to compete in the market, and by the year 
1666 the English Company had ceased to buy silk in Persia. 

Surat was the centre for extension of trade to a large portion 
of India as well as to the'countries farther West. The 
production of the town itself was not of very great importance, 
and almost as soon as the merchants had settled there they 
Mtablished factories throughout Gujarat, at Ahmadabad, 
Bri^h, Baroda, and occasionally elsewhere, b order to 
maintain close touch with the producers of indigo and cotton 
goods. Indigo was at first regarded as the “ prime com¬ 
modity ” t(v the trade with Europe*, and English buyere were 
promptly sent northwards to Agra to secure supplies from the 
neighbourhood of Biana, the produce of which was familim- in 
distant markets, and was superiiA in pobt of purity to that 
of Gujiifat. The Dutch in their turn’established themselves 
at A^a as soon at their organisation b,Surat had become 
effective, and at once took the leading position in the mdigo 
trade. The buyers did no*, howe^r, confine 4eir attention 
to a single commodity, pd when was founiLthat Europe 
would buy cotton clojh, they explored th% possibilities of 
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Npitliem India, so that as early as the year 1620 we hear of 
Engli& factors at Samana (now in the Patiala State), and at 
Patna in Bihar. These particular factories were not maintained 
for long, because experience showed that Gujarat could supply 
the European demand; but when its productive resources 
were temporarily destroyed by the famine of 1C30, which will 
be described in a subsequent chapter, extensions northward 
became necessary, and large purchases of cloth were made in 
the neighbourhood of Agra, while an English factory was 
established at Lucknow as a collecting depot for the products 
of Oudh. The country between Surat and Agra was of 
course well known to the factors who traversed k with 
frequent consignments of goods, and the fact that they did 
practically no business in it must be taken to show that it had 
no attractions for them. The only intermediate factory was 
at Bufhanpur, which was maintained for some time for the 
sale of imported goods to the large Mogul army concentrated 
there for the conquest of the kingdom of Ahmadnagar, but 
the business was not of sufficient importance to justify a 
permanent establishment. 

A share in the trade of Sind was one of the earliest objectives 
of the English merchants. This trade centred in the town of 
Tatta and its port of Lahari Bandar, whence goods were 
exported mainly to the Persian Gulf, or sent southwards along 
the coast to Gujarat and Goa; Basra was the chief foreign 
market for the. cotton cloth which formed the bulk of the 
exports. The port of Lahari Bandar, which has now dis¬ 
appeared, could not at this period accommodate large ships 
owing to lack of depth in the channel: local ship-owners were 
few, and most of the trade was carried in Portuguese coasting 
vessels, known at this time as frigates. At the beginning of 
our period, the Portuguese iominated the commerce of the 
region, and their influeifce with the Mogul authorities vifficed 
to defeat the first English attempt, made in the year 1613, to 
obtain a fooling in the port; their arguments were not in 
this case based on their n,'^val or-military power,*but they 
threatened to^esert the ^ort if the English were admitted, 
and the Govemq;, who held the farm pf the customs, coold 
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not fact the risk of the resulting loss. The volume of commence 
at this time had apparently been exaggerated; Sir Thomas 
Roe reported in 1618 that “ it is not so great as pretended, nor 
the profit to the Fortugals a tenth part,” and he added that 
the trade had suffered greatly owing to the exactions of the 
Portuguese, while in a subsequent letter he *aid the market 
would take nothing but ivory, and supply only “ good cloth 
and manjr'toys.” There were thus few attractions for foreign 
merchants. The Dutch attempted trade in the year 1631, but 
did not continue the venture, and the practical monopoly of 
the Portuguese lasted until 1635. The arrangement negotiated 
by Metliwold for peace between the English and the Portuguese 
in India resulted in the termination of this monopoly; an 
English ship anchored off Lahari Bandar in November of 
that year, the merchants were favourably received by the 
authorities, a factory was established, and trade continued 
throughout the remainder of our period. The Dutch returned 
to Sind some years later, and from about 1652 were engaged 
regularly in the trade, but not, so far as I can discover, pn a 
considerable scale. Sind was, in fact, more important for 
the English than for the Dutch, because its trade with the 
Gulf provided a method of Islying down goods in Persia, and 
so helping to finance the export of silk. The Dutch could, as 
we have seen, obtain purchasing power in Persia by the sole 
of spices, but the Engbsh, having no access to the principal 
spice markets, were forced to develop other lings of trade, and 
among these the sale of Sind calico took a prominent place, 
whether it was marketed in Persia itself or sold for cash at 
Basra. Abthe same time, the English devoted much energy to 
placing Sind goods on the Lftidon market, which after 1630 
could not, as has just been said, be fully supplied from Gujarat, 
and calico was sold there in subsfhntial quantities; but, taken 
as a whole, the trade of this region cannot be said to"iiave 
assumed really im jlortant dimensions. The country was poor, 
and suffered severely from oppressive admiipstration: the 
difficultieS*of navigation iffereasedtas time went on; and the 
most that can be said i%that Sind iormed a UBfful subsidiary 
to tile main establishinent at Surat. 
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attempts to extend trade to the southward aloftg the 
Eonkan coast ^ere even less successful tht^ this venture on 
the west. The possibilities of the coast were thoroughly 
tested, and we hear of the English Company’s factors residing 
for various periods at the ports of Danda Rajpur, Dabhol, and 
Rajapur, while Bhatkal, further south, was for a time the 
Indian headquarters of Courteen’s Association, the rival 
English company founded in 1636.i A factory at Vengurla 
was established by the Dutch, primarily in order to obtain 
provisions for their fleets during the seasonal blockade of Goa, 
and a substantial amount of trade was at times put through; 
but the trutji seems to be that during most of our peritd the 
kingdom of Eijapur, which was served by all these ports, was 
an unsatisfactory market, demanding little but the precious 
metals, and having few goods to offer in exchange. This 
section of the coast received further attention about the year 
1669, when the English Company made a vigorous attempt to 
develop its trade, but the results lie outside our period. The 
chief commercial attraction was the supply of pepper, which 
became important at this time owing to difficulties in pro¬ 
curing it at Bantam or Achin ; but when Indian pepper was 
wanted, merchants naturally looked for it farther south in the 
neighbourhood of Cochin and Calicut. The latter place was 
indeed one of the first objectives of the Dutch after they had 
decided to confront the Portuguese. In 1604 they entered 
into an alliance with the Zamorin for the expulsion of the 
Portuguese from India, and further agreements were sub¬ 
sequently made, but no regular trade resulted at this time; 
while the experience of the English about the year 1620 led 
to the decision not to attempt farther business. Some years 
later, however, the merchants of both nations obtained 
admission to the trade of tlfis coast, as will be explained in 

« 

^ The actWitjes of Covrteen’s Aasociatioa from abSut 1630 to 1646 bulk 
largely in the English corre8pondenco» but they made no particular differmioe 
to the trade of India, except in ao far as tlyir competition diaqpuraged the 
members Kd the older Company^rom providii^ the capital required to 
develop Ite busman on profitablt lines. The story of the Association can 
be read in Factoriu (▼. xxx Q.; vi*!!!; vii. xx S.: viii x ; 

and in occasional refftenoes jn the Court MinuUi. 
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GliapMt III. The Teorganisation of the pepper trade, whuh 
followed on the Dutch conquest of Cochin^ lies beyond the 
limit of our period. 

3. The Extension to Bengal 

• 

We must now return to the East Coast, where, as we have 
seen, the.original settlements extended from Masulipatam to 
the vicinity of Tegnapatam. A few years after the arrival 
of the English, another nation, the Danes, appeared upon the 
scene, and obtained a grant of the port of Tranquebar, which 
remaintd their headquarters throughout the rest of our period. 
I have found no regular records of their commercial activities, 
but from what may be read in the reports of the Dutch and 
English merchants it is clear that they suffered from a chronic 
shortage of capital, and that their share in the trade ofAndia 
was small. The activities of the Dutch and English were not 
confined to the factories already named, but extended along 
the coast to any town where goods could be had on reasonable 
terms; the Dutch also made purchases inland in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Qolconda, and the English followed the same practice, 
but farther south the continual disturbances made it hopeless 
to attempt business in the interior, and even on the coast 
contracts were liable to be interfered with by outbreaks of 
war or lawlessness. The extreme south was left alone for the 
greater portion of our period, but in 1645 the Dutch established 
a factory at Kayal, to the south of Tuticorin, and about the 
same time the English were buying cotton goods and pepper 
in that neighbourhood, while an'English factory was sub¬ 
sequently established at Kayal, designed apparently to 
compete with the Dutch. A little later the Dutch captured 
from the Portuguese the more important town of Negapatam. 

Tho,trade of the coast was thus faitly well developed from 
Masulipatam southward, but the chief interest of the story 
lies farther north. From the outset the Dutcli had hoped 
for remun'erative intercoufse withoPegu, Arakan, and Bengal. 
It may be said at onra that Pep was a dj|appointment, 
thei commercial and administrative conditiqps being almost 
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in&lerable, and neither Dutch nor English succeeded in 
establishing an extensive trade; the En^sh factory there 
sent more or less encouraging reports from time to time, but 
in 1666 it was described as “ needless,” and in the following 
year it was dissolved, while about the same time a Dutch 
report described the trade as dead. 

The Dutch maintained relations with Arakan throughout 
most of our period, though commerce was interrupt^ by 
occasional wars. The trade was of small value, but it 
furnished two commodities in particular, rice and slaves, 
which, as we shall see later on, were urgently required in 
Batavia, ai^ such interest as it possesses for us arises ffom the 
fact that these commodities were obtained to a great extent 
from Chittagong. 

Bengal offered such obvious attractions to merchants that 
it is at first sight diflicult to understand why it was neglected 
alike by Dutch and English for so many years after their 
arrival on the coast. The explanation is to be found in the 
conditions which prevailed locally : the country itself was too 
uiisettled for peaceable trade, while the seaports were difficult 
of access, and were dominated by the Portuguese. Indian 
chroniclers tell us little of the internal condition of Bengal 
during the reign of Jahangir, and the English correspondence 
discloses only projects which were not put into execution, but 
the Dutch records show that, while the merchants at Pulicat 
and Masuhpatom were alive to the possibilities, they were 
deterred from action by the news which reached them, and 
which may be summed up in the judgment passed by the 
Governor General at Batavia in 1627, that there was no hope 
of profitable trade because of the constant wars and rebellions, 
and the frequent changes in the administration. That the 
commercial life of Bengal wts in fact depressed at this period 
seems to be proved b/ the attitude of the Indian traders on 
the Coromandel cqast: from time to tilae we read of the 
Dutch relying on them to bring Bengal goods to Masulipatam, 
but their expectations wens not fulfilled, and we niay reason¬ 
ably accept ^he inferenoe that Indian merchants did not 
consider ihe veq^ure worth their while. 
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Th* conditions prevailing in the principal seaports afforded 
ample grounds for hesitation. Bengal is served by tyro 
estuaries, the MegW and the Hooghly.* Of these, the Meghna 
was dominated by the pirates of Chittagong, some of them 
native* of the country, others Portuguese settlers, who lived 
by depredations on commerce, and were (spjjject to temporary 
disagreements) protected by their sovereign, the king of 
Ar8kan,.to whom they are said to have paid a percentage 
on the gross produce of their industry.® It is obvious that 
legitimate commerce must have suffered from their opera¬ 
tions, the more so that persons as well as goods were treated 
as boaty, the prisoners taken being sold into slavery; and 
I have found no evidence of the existence of any consider¬ 
able direct trade between the Meghna and foreign countries 
at this period. The other estuary, the Hooghly, was also 
threatened by pirates, though to a less extent; in addition, 
the dangers attending its navigation were notorious,® and 
there can have been little temptation to incur these risks in 
order to reach a port the business of which was almost entirely 
in the hands of the Portuguese. The extent of their domina¬ 
tion was fully realised by the English. In 1618 Sir Thomas 
Roe, who wrote “ upon searching the bottom of all the secrets 

^ In Appendix C of India ai the Death of Akbar I stated some reasons 
for rendering the Portuguese word porto as estuary* not seaport', in references 
to Bengal during the sixteenth century. A good instance of this use of the 
word is contained in a Dutch report made in the yea{ 1608 by a factor 
who had viaited Arakan, and who speaks of Chittagong as the hoofstadi, or 
chief town, of Portograndc, an expression which indicates that by Porto- 
grande ho meant the Meghna estuary {de Jonge^ III. 287). It may bo 
added that ^e Dutch sometimes speak of Chittagong itnslf as little 
Bengala,'* so that they at least did not regard it as the great city of 
Bongala*' {Dagh JtegiaUr (Coromandel), March 19,1644, and January 6,1645). 

* In hu interesting account of the Portuguese in Bengal, Mr. Campos 

takes the year 1007 as marking the beginning of Portuguese piracy. 1 
think there were individual pirates earlier this, but there is n^ doubt 
that thw menace to trade increased greatly in the first years 6f the seven¬ 
teenth century, and Kiisted until the capture of Chittagong by the Mogul 
forces (Campos, 81-87, and 155-107.) The statement tbat the pirates 
paid a share of their plunder to the king of Arakan is Jaken from Shiha- 
buddin'saodbunt, translated in bfaribar's 128. 

* Methwold, writing of the years about 1620, says that in Bengal ** we 
are mere strangers; the ooaa% is too dangwous, and our dipping too great, 
to adventure them among go many shelves and auida^* (ifeMiA^, 1004). 
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oCIndia,” declared that Bengal had no ports but 8ttch*as*the 
Portuguese possessed for small shipping; ajd two years later 
the English factors who had penetrated from Agra to Patna 
reported that “ The Portugals of late years have had a trade 
here in Patna, coming up with their frigates from the bottom 
of Bengal, where they have two ports, the one called Gollye 
[Hooghly] ‘ and the other Pipli, and therein are licensed by 
this king to inhabit. Gollye is their chiefest port, where they 
are in great multitudes.” 

The obstacles to trade on the Meghna continued throughout 
our period; Chittagong was' visited occasionally by Dutch 
merchants from Arakan, and their incidental remarks show 
that piracy ^ther than commerce was the chief occupation of 
the inhabitants, while the lists of the cargoes which they 
obtained indicate no signs of commercial progress. On the 
Hooghly an abrupt change in the situation followed on the 
destruction of the Portuguese settlement in 1632, and Indian 
merchants on the Coromandel coast set out to reopen trade 
as soon as they were relieved of the fear of the Portuguese, 
while both Dutch and English vessels started northwards. 

The extension was gradual. The first ventures we read of 
were to roadsteads in the vicinity of Cuttack ; later on, ships 
were taken farther north to the ports of Pipli and Balasore; 
while in the year 1634 instructions were sent from Batavia to 
attempt trade with Hooghly itself. The early experiences of 
the Dutch at fjjiis port were, however, not encouraging. A 
monopoly of all trade had been granted to two local 
merchants; the authorities were not friendly;,a fairly 
favourable agreement was settled with the Vicerojt of Bengal 
at Dacca, but it did not prevail) against the local obstacles; 
and in 1636 the factors decided to move down to Pipli, where 
Bengal goods could be obtained without the oppression and 
extortion met with at Hooghly. For some years both JDutch 
and English followed this policy, remaining of! the mouth of 
the river at Pipli and Balasore, and sending buyers up the 
country from these bases; joformaAon regarding thn English 

* The name HIbghI; takea a Arietjr at fame in oontemporaiy literature. 
An account U discui^one on its derivation ie gi^en by Campot (63-69). * 
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aofivAies is scanty, but it suffices to show that the merchwits 
preferred their o\p interests to those of tho Company, and the 
real pioneering in this region was done mainly by the Dutch, 
whose factors were at Patna and Kasimbazar early in the next 
decade. I have not ascertained the precise date when the 
Dutch returned to Hooghly, but it lies betwesn 1645 and 1660; * 
in the former year their business was still being transacted at 
Pipli, while in December, 1650, the English factors who were 
sent to settle at Hooghly were instructed to follow the Dutch 
example, and to obtain land adjoining their settlement. This 
English factory was established early in 1651, and the two 
Companies traded side by side, but for the remainder of our 
period the Dutch predominated in the markets; the staples 
purchased by them were raw silk from Kasimbazar and 
saltpetre from Patna, and the development of the former 
trade was their most conspicuous achievement. Cotton goods 
of relatively fine texture were also exported in small quantities, 
but the fame of the Bengal muslins was not yet established in 
the Western* markets. The difficulties of navigation on the 
Hooghly have already been mentioned, and up to the close of 
our period goods were usually brought down in small vessels 
and transhipped at Pipli or Balasore. This course, however, 
involved heavy expense, and in the year 1660 the English 
Company authorised experimental trips up the river by sea¬ 
going ships; the story of this development lies outside our 
period. , 

It was said in the previous chapter that the Danes were 
active chiefly in the Bay of Bengal. I have not found any 
contemporary account of their'activities, but according to 
Thomas Bowrey, who was ii» these waters from 1669 onwards, 
they were at war with Bengal for over thirty years, and they 
must consequently be regarded %8 obstacles to the prepress of 
its commerce. Bowrey’s story is to the effect that the Danes 
had obtained a settlement at Balasore, bqt that about the year 
1642, when ships failed to arrive from Denmark, the local 

' The ilries of the Dagh R^isltr is urJortaiutely incomplote. Between 
1645 uid 1653 the on); volume extont is a veijr brief summary for 1648, 
wMoh does not include abfitrsots of the news reoeire^fron^ India. The 
gaj) is not oorered by anjedooumenta wbioh have ootte to my notice. 
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Governor had the residenta poisoned, seised on Gieir |oods, 
and demolishec^ their factOT 7 . The next 'I^nish fleet found 
the settlement desolate, and the commander was forced to 
declare war in a just cause; but the operations, which could 
have ruined the sea-borne commerce of the country, were 
not effectively prosecuted, Negotiations for peace were in 
progress in the year 1674, and shortly afterwards the Danes 
were admitted to a settlement at Serampur on the Hooghly. 
I have found no other account of the origin of the trouble, 
and the story of poisoning is in itself improbable; but 
whatever the facts may have been, the existence of a state of 
war is bbrn^ out by various incidental records of Banish 
attacks on Bengal shipping, and the conclusion appears to be 
justified that local ship-owners were in this way prevented 
from enjoying their full share of the revival of commerce 
which followed on the destruction of Portuguese domination. 

The facts which have been summarised in this chapter show 
that by the close of our period the influence of the European 
merchants had extended over the greater part of India. On 
the coast, from Sind to Bengal, Dutchmen and Englishmen 
were to be found wherever there was trade worth having, 
while in the north they were active over large portions of the 
areas now known as Bihar and the United Provinces, and 
their presence was familiar on the roads leading from Agra to 
the seaports. Ip the south they had not penetrated inland 
to any great extent, but in this region the internal markets 
were not too distant to experience the influence of transactions 
on the sea-board; and it may fairly be said that,»^th the 
exception of the Punjab, every important part of India was 
affected by the new conditions which had come into existence. 
The next step in our inquiry fs to attempt to determine the 
nature and magnitude of the commercial, changes which 
resulted. 


AUTHOEITIES<KOR CHAPTER II 

SionoN 1.—working of the vuiotu spite mnrkeU, and their d^* 
pendenoe on fndiaii*infde cotton goods must be studied chiefly in the 
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nftmtiPM ol the earlfeat Dutch and £nglhdi risito; after the first voyage 
or two, such matters were usuoliy taken for granted by the narrators. The 
following passages may be cited: ffoutman, i. 7242^; RenmviUe, i 3» 
369 ff. (Bantamh ii. 1 (Java), ii. 220 5. (Moloccaa), ii 168 5. (Aohin), 
it 3715. (Amboina); de Jonge, II. 448, III. 149 ; Terpatra's Koromand^ 
1 5.; Terpsira'i SunUt 3, 36 ; PurehaSt I. iii. 163 5. (Achin), 161 5. 
(Bantam), 194 5. (Priaman); First Letter Book, 73, 74, 77, 84, 131, 
148,427; leilers Received, j. 18. 68 5. 77 5.; ii. $16, 314, 336; iii. 139. 
The danger to ships in Sastem harbours is a common topic; see, e.g., 
Purchas, I. ilL 179, 180; iv. 622; Letters Received, iiL 22; Jourdain, 234, 
236,303,^11 n.; and for losses by disease or disorder, see RenneviUe, i. 101; 
Scott’s Discourse, in Purchas, I. iii., and idem, I. iii. 186; Middleton, 19 5. 

The first Dutch visits to Surat are recounted in Terpstra's Surat, 17 5.; 
some of the relevant documents are also in de Jonge, II. 491 5. The con* 
centration of the Dutch on essentials, and the consequent temporary neglect 
of Guh^rat trade, are obvious in many passages in the Hague Transcripts, 
e.g,, iT. 1, 6; see also van IHjk, 29. The early settlem|pts on the East 
Coast are described in Terpstra's Koromandel, 34 5. For the capture of 
Pulicat by the Portuguese, see Hague TraMcripts, I. 69; Lisbon TranKripts, 
I. 424; and van Dijk, 20 5. The arrival of the English on the East Coast 
is in Purchas, I. ill 315, 320 5.; for the English at Pulicat, see English 
Factories, i. p. xliii; at Arraagon, idem, iii. p. xlii 5., and passim ; at Madras, 
idem, vL pp. xzzvii, 163 5. * 

Seotion 2.—The motives of the first English voy:^e to Surat can bo 
traced in First Letter Book, 38,114 5., 291; that the Dutch also experienced 
a glut of pepper appears from de Jonge, III. 120. The determination of 
the Portuguese to exclude other European nations from Surat is well 
brought out in Lisbon Transcripts, I. 58, 444. Hawkins’ narrative is in 
Purchas, I. iii. 206 5., and also Early Travels, 70 5. For the wreck of the 
Ascension, see Purchiu, I. iii. 230, and Jourdain, 124 5.; for Middleton’s 
visit, Purchas, I. iii. 267 5.; and for Best, idem, I. iv. 458 5. The Mogul- 
Portuguese war is frequently referred to in the flnglish records, e.g.. Liters 
Receive, iii. p. xzzvii; the Portugu<»e view will be found in Faria y 
Sousa, iii. 196 5. For the reappearance of the Dutch in Gujarat, see 
Terpstra's Surat, especially Appendices V. and VI. Roe is the chief auth¬ 
ority for the English position at this time. Van deiwBroccke’s narrative 
is in Begin ende Voortgangh {RenneviUe, vii. 380 5.). 

The conditions prevailing in the Red Sea trade are explained in Jourdain, 
77, 103, and in the narratives of Middleton and Downton in Purchas, L iii 
The English activities can bo followed in English Factories, beginning with 
i. p. xt 5.; those of the Dutch iii Terpstra's Surai, 106 5., and from 1624 
onwaids in the Dagh Register, Fur the unsatisfactory nature of the trade, 
sec, e.g,, English Factories, vi. 69. The Persian attempts to divert the uilk- 
trade are mentioned from time to tiMo in the Calendar S.P., e.g.. No. 486 
of 16}3-1616, and 18, 210 of 1617-21. Foe the beginnings of the Endish 
enterprise in Porai^ see Roe, passim, English Factories, L p. zzv, ana ii., 
pp. vii 5.; for the Imtoh, Terpstra's Surat, 137 ^ The cessation of EngUi^ 
trade in silk is recorded in English Factories, z. 24, 46,1I9. 

For esj^nsions in Norther^ India, see Liters Received, English Factories, 
and Dagh Register, passim, and also TShpslra's Surat, 74,76, etc. The first 
English attempt in Sind is in Purchas I. iv. 497 5.: the volume of the 
tfado u discus^ in English Factories, L 12,14; the Dutob yoyage of 1631 
is mentioned in idem, 207, and Hague Transtfipts, I. 318; and the 
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establiBhment 1635 in English Factories, v. 117 ff. Tfa^dnv- 
bacJu of the ooustiy appear frequently in sul»equent volumes of English 
Factories; the eettloinent of the Dutch is in idem, is. 116, and is mentioned 
in Tavemi&r, L 313, and Manvcei, 167. For sales of Sind goods in London, 
see Court Minutes, passim, e.g,, May 19,1643, and June 8,1658. As regards 
the West Coast, the English Company’s enterprises can be follow^ in 
English Factories from vol. L onwards, while those of Courteen’s Assooia* 
tion commence in vol. v.: for the Dutch at Vengurla, see Dagh Register 
from 1637 onwards. The renewed English efforts are noticed in English 
Factories, z. 233 ff.. 362 ff. The early Dutch negotiations with Calicut are 
related in Begin ende Voortgangk {Renneville, v. ^; vii. 67 ff.): the treaties 
are in Jonge, III. 204, 278; for later intercourse from the East Coast, 
SCO Terpstra's Koromandel, 146. For the English at Calicut, see Letters 
Received, vols. iv.-vi., and English Factories, i. 76. 

Sscrroir 3.—The Danish activities at this period are noticed occasionally 
in English Factories and the Dagh Register ; see especially English Factories, 
i. pp. xliv ff. A>r Kuyal and Tuticorin, see Dagh Roister (Coromandel), 
September 17,1645, and English Factories, vii. 262, vUi. 16, and x. 218, oto. 
Pegu ia referred to frequently in both Dutch and English records; see 
especially English Factories, ix. 19, x. 40, and Dagh Register, May 16,1661. 
The first Duteh account of Arakan is given in de Jonge, III. 287; there are 
frequont^ater reports in the Dagh Register. 

For the early Dutch investigations of Bengal, sec Hague Transcripts, 
I. 03, 130, 246, 270, and 111. L3, P4; for the English pn>jecis, Letters 
Received, iv.>vi., and English Factories, I 116. The Chittagong pirates aro 
common topics; an interesting account of them is given in Sarkar's Studies, 
118-162, while the Dagh Register has some incidental notices. For the 
Portuguese domination of Hoogbly, see English Factories, i. 14,213. Indian 
enterprise after the fall of Uooghly is recorded in Hague Transcripts, I. 318; 
the first English ventures, in English Factories, iv. p. xxx, and passim, 
V. p. xxxvi, vi. p. xliv ; and those of the Dutch in the Dagh Register from 
1634 (see especially February 8 and July 12, 1634, Juno 10, 1636, and 
March 14, 1637). The English establishment at Hooghly is in English 
Factories, viii. 334, and ix. p. xxvi. For seagoing vessels on the river, see 
idem, X. 408. 

For the war botv»een the Danes and Bengal, see Bowrey, 181 ff., also 
Master, L 318. Traces of it will bo found in English Factories, vU. 166 
and viii. 174, and in Dagh Register (Coromandel), May 6 and Deoember 29, 
1646. 



CHAPTER III 


CBANQES IN THE FOREIGN COMMERCE OF INDIA 


1. The Commercial Position of India at Opening 
OF THE Seventeenth Century 

In order to understand the commercial operations of the 
Dutch and English, whose gradual extension over India has 
been recounted in the last chapter, it is necessary to possess 
a general idea of the main lines of the trade into which they 
sought an <Jntry. At the opening of our period, Indian goods 
were not in great demand in Western Europe. The principal 
item of the direct trade was Malabar pepper, the produce of a 
very small part of the country ; Europe wanted pepper, but 
not necessarily the pepper of .Malabar, and the extensive 
export from this region depended rather on the nature of 
the Portuguese organisation than on the slight differential 
advantage enjoyed hy Indian producers.* Indigo was used in 
the Mediterranean area, but only to a small extent in Western 
Europe; the trade in cotton goods was, at the most, retail, 
and the'same description may be applied to shch other 
merchandise as was carried westwards. The Indian demand 
for European goods was of still less importance, and, speaking 
generally. Western Europe and India were not employed to 

f ' » 

‘ Rocorda of wlti in London show that Malabar pepper usual]; brought 
Id. or 2d. a pound more than the produce of Sumatra; ijide Coart iftntdes, 
December 18,1646, September 20,1648, and pataim. The tiaiuit of pepper 
to Portugal waa a royd montpoly, which towarda thebloae of the aiiteenth 
century waa farmed. The farmers bid their agenta in Qoa, and popper 
from Java or Sumatra wguld hare hat to be carrie^to Goa and aold to 
these agenta at their monopoly piiosi the extra ezpena* inroleed waa 
anf dent to render business unprofitable {BqfUmmfi. 106). 
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aay great extenp, in satisfying each other’s needs.* The 
position in Asia was very difierent, for there Indian cotton 
goods were indispensable; the clothing demand of Southern 
Asia kept the weavers of Gujarat and the East Coast busily 
employed; and Indian connections were necessary for profit¬ 
able commerce in Eastern waters. 

The most conspicuous feature of Indian foreign commerce 
was the absorption of the precious metak This was no 
transient phenomenon: it had disturbed the minds of the 
financiers of the Roman Empire, much as it arouses anxiety 
in some quarters at the present day; and Sir Thomas Roe’s 
epigram that^urope “ bleedeth to enrich Asia ” undoubtedly 
represented the contemporary Western view. The absorption 
of gold and silver was favoured by the laws in force in India, 
but in any case it must have resulted from the economic 
conditlbna which prevailed. Indian producers were eager 
to sell their wares, and, except in a few special cases, there 
were no official restrictions on exporters. On the other 
hand, the masses of Indian consumers were too poor to buy 
imported goods, the market for which was limited to the 
wealthy, but numerically unimportant, upper classes; the 
demand for foreign commodities, though it was not altogether 
negligible, was very far from being equivalent to the goods 
exported, and so it came to pass that, in the words of William 
Hawkins, “ India is rich in silver, for all nations bring coin, 
and carry away commodities for the same; and this coin is 
buried in India, and goeth not out.” 

An enumeration of the principal imports is sufficient to 
indicate the narrow limits of the Indian markets. Spices and 
dye-woods, horses and elephants, taw silk, ivory, coral, and a 
few other materiab, copper, lead, tin, zinc, and quicksilver in 
quantities which nowa^ys seem absurdly small, together 
with luxury goods and miscellaneous article^ valued mainly 
for their novelty,—these were the commodities chiefly in 
demand, and merchants who were not in a position to^rovide 
them had to offer silver or gold if ttey desired to purchase 
Indian producer It is impoftant for oiir present purpose to 
note that EUrope ^ppli^ few of these goods. Some quid!- 
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silver' reached India from Lisbon and by way of the Red 
Sea, though Chirci also sent supplies; lead was brought from 
Europe, and also coral, superior woollen cloth, silks, velvets, 
and other fabrics, wines and spirits, glass and mirrors, delicaci^ 
for the Portuguese residents, and a variety of miscellaneous 
goods; but the bulk of the imports came from Asia, so 
that European merchants who desired to trade with India 
were fsTced by the initial difficulty of providing remunerative 
outward cargoes. 

As regards exports, if we look at India as a whole, the quan¬ 
tity of cotton goods stands out as by far the most conspicuous 
feature of the trade, though particular seaports depended 
in part on certain other articles. The Malabar ports, for in¬ 
stance, exported large quantities of pepper, and very little else: 
Cambay ^ and the adjacent seaports shipped indigo and much 
other merchandise; rice and sugar were sent out from Bengal; 
Pegu took quantities of dyed yam from Coromandel; and 
among other articles exported may be mentioned the minor 
spices, such as ginger, cardamoms, and turmeric, various drugs, 
lac, pearls, and diamonds. In the case, however, of all the 
exporting regions except Malabar and Bengal, cotton goods 
were the foundation of the trade, and a few details are 
necessary to enable us to appreciate the conditions in which 
this business was carried on. Most of the consuming markets 
may be described as conservative, demanding goods of recog¬ 
nised kinds, and refusing to purchase unfamiliar products; 
and the producing regions in India had specialised to meet the 
needs of those markets with which they were in communication. 
The goods exported were thus'highly diversified, and, since 
the descriptions in current use were drawn from several 
languages, the nomenclature eipployed in the trade is extra¬ 
ordinarily confusing to modem readers. It is possib^f, how¬ 
ever,' to reduce ^he multiplicity of names to a very simple 
classification, and I shall speak of the exports as calicoes, 
muslins^and dress or faijcy goods. 

^ Strictly apeaking, Cambay waa not^a seaport, beoauae aea^going veaself 
ooald aot approach it Ite expotta weil> either oarried|)to Qoa by coasting 
U>at«, or elM taken in h^Dour«oraft to Qogha or Ihu, and there loaded on 
the^pa. 
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•Calicoes were produced in almost all parts of the colintiy, 
and were designed primarily for Indian wear, but they were 
also exported in considerable quantities. ’ Ihey consisted of 
plain cotton cloth, and could be obtained unbleached, bleached, 
or dyed in various colours. As a rule they were made in 
pieces of from 12 to 16 yards long by less than f-yard broad, 
and these were known in the Gujarat market as dutties or 
baftas,’^ but wider pieces, spoken of by the merchants as broad 
baftas, could be obtained from some centres of the industry. 
Sales were ordinarily made by the piece, or by the “ corge ” 
of twenty pieces, but in a few localities calico was woven in 
much longer, pieces, and sold by length; the longcloth of the 
Coromandel coast was the best known, but long pieces were 
also produced in Northern India, where they were known to 
the merchants as guzzees (doubtless from gaz, an Indian yard). 
The export of calico to various parts of Asia was of old standing, 
but during the sixteenth century the Portuguese had developed 
an extension of the trade to West Africa, and also to their 
possessions in Brazil. The demand of these two markets 
was nearly identical, because the settlements on the coast of 
Brazil were populated largely by African slaves ; the calico 
exported to them was usually described as Guinea cloth, 
but they consumed also some fancy goods, which appear in 
the commercial correspondence under such names as Guinea 
stuSs, slave-clouts, or negro cloth. 

The distinction between calico and muslin is one of degree, 
and in a few cases it is doubtful whether a particular textile 
should be classed as a fine calico or a coarse muslin. ‘ Speaking 
generally, muslins were thinner in texture and lighter in weight 
than calicoes; they were suitable for wear in hot countries, 
and they appear to have been exported chiefly to Persia, 
Arabia, and Egypt. The Portuguese developed a trade in these 
goods to North-West Africa, where they were in demand as 
girdles and turban^ but it is not clear to me how far this 
development represented new business for India, and how far 

^ ** Putties ** doubtless represeats dhoti, the Hindi name tot a lom-doth; 
bafia is a Peniai^word meaningt^* woveni** but in the markets of Oujarat 
it had acqqired uie specific signification of calico of rather better tez^tire 
than duttiee. 
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it ♦a^merely a diversion of trade from the older route by way 
of Egypt. The ijianufacture of muslin pas p some extent 
localised, notably in Bengal and in the Deccan, though thin 
cloths could also be obtained in some other regions. 

Dress and fancy goods, including pintados,^ chintzes, hand¬ 
kerchiefs, short dyed pieces of calico, goods woven with 
patterns, and cloths with an intermixture of silk, were in 
great demand in the Eastern markets, each of which had its 
peculiar tastes or fashions. As William Finch wrote in the 
first commercial report sent to England from Surat,* “ To 
write of clothing for Priaman [Sumatra] and Bantam with 
the Maluccos, etc., were infinite, they being of so^ many sorts 
and of such different prices ”: Dr. Terpstra enumerates 
42 descriptions of goods handled by the Dutch in their earliest 
years on the Coromandel coast; about 30 distinct entries 
appear in the invoice of an English ship which sailed from 
Surat for Java in the year 1619; and about 160 titles are 
indexed as cotton goods in the first ten volumes of English 
Factories. For our present purpose, however, it is unnecessary 
to attempt the identification of all these goods : it is sufficient 
to know that the varying tastes of different markets were met, 
some from Gujarat, others from Coromandel, and others from 
both sides of India; and that, while the demand for particular 
descriptions may have been small, the aggregate trade in dress 
and fancy goods was of very great importance to the country. 

The partial specialisation of the export tr%de can best be 
shown in tabular form, and I have set out in the following 
statement the names of the chief ports in each of the recognised 
coastal reg^jns, the staple ^oods which they exported; and the 
directions in which those goods were carried. The information 
given in this table is, of course, far from complete; it is 
probable that nearly every shijl carried a variety of goods 
other than those which I have apecifieUi, and that many^of the 
seaports despatched occasional ships in qther directions, but 
the general course of ordinary trade was that which I have 

‘ For pAttados. ne sbore, p.*32. 

' The report, which is given in UUert t(tctwied, L 28, heui no rignetun, 
but Mr. W. Foater is undouktedly ooneet in attribnting R to Finch (£arlp 
Trtvds, 123 ».). 
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shown, up to the time when alterations were brought'alibut 
bj the activiti^ of the Dutch and English gierchants: 

CoNSPEOins OF THE Induh EXPORT Trroe *t the Openiko 
OP THE Sevektbenth Centhby 


CoMtal and 

Ct\lc( ScaiKirts. 

Principal Exports. 

Destination. 




Lahari Bandar. 

Calico. 

Persian Gulf; coastwise to 



Goa. 

Odjabat— 



Cambay, Oogha. Diu, 

CuttoD goods, yam, in- 

Sea; IVrsiiui Gulf; 

Surat. 

digo. (Also pilgrim 

Achin; omstwisc to Goa. 

Kohkan— 



Oiaol, Dabhol, Kaja* 

Chivllv calico and fancy 

Hod Sm: Persian Gulf; 

pur. 

goods: some prppcr. 
(Abo pilgrim trafUc.) 

coastwise to Goa. 

OOA-% 


Persian Gulf; East Africa; 

Goa (BhatLal, do* 

Transhipment: few local 

cayed). 

exports. 

Lisbon ; Malacca and be* 
yond; Oylon. 

MAtABAR— 



Calicut^ Cocliiu; 
several minor 

porta. 

Pepper. 

('oidiin to Lisbon, and to 
(\‘yion and Malacca. 

Calicut and minor ports to 



Red Sea. 

Sooth Coast— 



Quilou, I'uUcorin. 

Calico, pepper. 

ALtinly coastwise; Nogapatam 

Nogapstam. 

t o Malacca and beyond. 

COBOMAMDBI. 0)AST— 



SoatA— 


Malacca and beyond; Achin; 

S. Tbomc, Pulicat 

Fnncy gonda. calico and 


muslin, yam. 

Pegu and Tenasserim; 
coastwise^ to Goa and 

north— 


Malabar. 

Uaaolipatam, 

Calico and muslin, fancy 

Malacca and beyond ; Achin ; 

goods, yam. 

Pegu and Tenasserim; Per* 
sian Gulf; odMtwise, north 



• 

and MUlh. 

Ginobixy coast— 


Chiefly coaitwiso. 

Vizagapatam, Bintli* 

Provisions (rice and oil- 

patam. 

seeds). * 





Uooghly, IHpli, Bala* 

Provisions (rice and 

fnd Tenasserun; 31a]* 

sore, Chittapog. 

•sugM*), mu^ 

acoa and beyond; Achin ; 
extensive coastwise trade. 

• 

• 

«- 


In addition^ the exports by sea, a small amount of traffic 
existed oir the two land routes leading westwards by way*of 

® A 
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K&iuT&nd Kandahar. The European merebanta di4 ntt 
enter directly intc^tiiis commerce, but it wai^ probably affected 
to some extent by the competition of their shipping. Thus 
the indigo carried to the Levant by land from Agra, or by sea 
and land from Gujarat, came into competition in Mediterranean 
markets with the same commodity carried» by way of Surat 
and London or Amsterdam, and it is probable that the volume 
of the bnd trade was reduced, though it was certainly not 
extinguished, during our period. The route to Kandahar was 
affected from time to time by political conditions. Early in 
the century the number of camels passing annually was said 
to be dbout 3000, representing a total export of 600 tons or a 
little more, but the number increased fourfold about the year 
1616, when the hostilities between the Portuguese and the 
Moguls interrupted the traffic by sea from Gujarat to Persia. 
About thirty years later we find trade diverted from IsSad to 
sea by the Mogul-Persian war over the possession of Kandahar, 
while some incidental remarks in letters from the factors in 
Persia suggest that the two routes were more or less in com¬ 
petition for the markets in the interior of that country, and 
that, apart from temporary fluctuations due to hostilities, the 
English and Dutch activities may have resulted in the transfer 
of some portion of the northern trade to the sea-route. The 
question is, however, obscure, and the volume of trade con¬ 
cerned is in any case too small to make it worth while to go 
into the matter in detail; the important developments of 
Indian commerce took place on the sea, and we may confine 
our attention to the business transacted on the coast. 

2. The Pkovision of Pcrchasino Power 

The sketch of Indian foreign commerce which has just been 
given makes it e«^y to understand that European merchants 
who wished to buy Indian produce were confrpnted at the 
outset with the problem of providing purchasq^g power in the 
markets *of Gujarat and foromindd. The Dutch quickly 
learned, as we have seet^ that Inditn cotton goods were needed 
fof the spice trade which they had come to tl|p East to develop, 
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biit ihej had still to discover how to pay for the Indian goods 
which they required. When the English «ame to Surat to 
buy indigo and calico for Europe, the same question arose. 
The establishment of the trade in Persian silk raised it again, 
for the silk had to be paid for either in Indian produce, or in 
goods, such as spices, which Indian produce was needed to 
procure. Commodities of minor importance, which Europe 
required from the Far East, had likewise to be bought mainly 
with Indian goods; and, speaking generally, Europe had to 
provide purchasing power in India for practically all the 
goods required, not merely from India itself, but from all 
quarters of the Asiatic seas. The obvious course was So carry 
out European goods for sale in India; but when i‘ was found 
that the Indian demand for commodities was far too small 
to meet the cost of Europe’s needs, three other expedients 
preselited themselves—to carry out the precious metals, to 
raise funds by borrowing in the Indian market, or to employ 
capital in Asiatic trade and remit the profits to Europe in the 
form of spices or other Eastern produce. These difierent 
courses were tried with varying success, and the commerce 
which developed during our period was the result of their 
combination. 

The lesson that the Indian demand for commodities was 
insufficient was quickly learned. Dutch and English merchants 
carried out consignments of almost every article produced in 
quantity in Western Europe, but disappointments were 
numerous, and after a short experience many items disappeared 
from the outward cargoes, while pf those which were saleable 
the quantities were strictly limited. Iron, for instance, could 
not yield a profit except by acefident, tin could not ordinarily 
compete with the produce ^f the Malay Peninsula, while to 
offer linen in the centres of cotton-production was evidently a 
hopeless business. When experience had«once been'gained, 
tihe cargoes, sent out from Europe became for a long time 
almost stereotyped, with variation! only in the quMtities of 
particular items; apart f)ff>m stores and treasure, the ships 
carried merely some pieces of woollet, cloth, some lead, some 
quicksilvn andeven^on, coral brought &om the Mediler- 
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raneaif and ivory from the coast of Africa, some sword-blades 
or cutlery, and any fancy goods which were^ considered to be 
saleable, the total value being, as has been said, altogether 
insufficient to purchase the spices, calico, indigo, silk, and 
other merchandise which Europe required from Asia. 

The initial experience which established *the impossibility 
of selling European goods in sufficient quantities demon¬ 
strated also that an adequate supply of the precious metals 
would overcome all difficulties, since India was always ready 
to sell goods for cash. Export of gold and silver was, however, 
condemned by the theories which prevailed among the states¬ 
men and financiers of Western Europe, theories which had a 
solid basis in the conditions of the time, and which were 
reinforced by a large mass of popular prejudice. Merchants 
who desired to export treasure could indeed argue with Thomas 
Mun that such exports would be advantageous if they resulted 
in a subsequent influx of greater amount; but the popular 
prejudice was not removed by such contentions, and its 
existence had to be taken seriously into account. The English 
Company could export gold or silver only up to the limit 
authorised by its charter or sanctioned by the Privy Council 
from time to time, and it was bound to conduct its business 
in such a way as to make good the export by sales of Eastern 
produce in other European countries, but the existence of 
these restrictions did not suffice to protect it from criticism. 
In 1618 the Moneyers of the Tower petitioned, regarding the 
scarcity of silver, which they alleged to be due to the exports 
of the Company; in 1620 complaints on the subject were 
examined by the Privy Council; next year the Compaby was 
ordered to consider how silvep might bo brought more plenti¬ 
fully into the kingdom; in 1622 there was a war of pamphlets 
on the subject; and in 1624 the* outward-bound ships were 
detained owii^ to a debate in the House of Commons, when 
the feelings of the members were sufficiently intense to produce 
what would now be called a “scene.” In view of such 
experiencrii, no surprise will be felt that the Company should 
have taken all possible steps to minitnise the needdor exportii^ 
treasure, and in fact a qonsiderable chapter o^its early history 
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rtlat«8 to its efiorts to sell English goods in other parts Sf Asia, 
since the Indian market would not take them. The instruc¬ 
tions issued to the factors in Java in 1609-10 urged the need 
for pressing sales, especially of woollen goods and other English 
products, “ whereby we may be able to drive a trade without 
the transportation of money, which is the chief scope of our 
desires ”; while in 1628 the profit brought by ivory was 
described by the Surat factors as inadequate, “ if your 
continued desire to lessen the transportation of coin did not 
occasion our advice for all commodities that will yield their 
prime cost.” These attempts, however, met with little success, 
and all that could be done was to make the best posillble use 
of so much gold and silver as could lawfully be sent out. 

In this matter the Dutch Company appears to have been 
situated on the whole somewhat more favourably : at least, 
the ‘English merchants urged in a representation to the 
Commons that “ neither the Hollander, Venetian, nor Genoese 
are so curious to forbid exportation of money,” and it is 
improbable that the memorialists would have ventured on this 
statement if it had not possessed a substantial basis of fact. 
The Dutch Company probably benefited in this matter from its 
wide basis; the merchants who composed it were the dominant 
power in the State, and could hope to carry their projects 
through, while at this period the Parliament in London was 
but little subject to the influence of the English adventurers. 
The difierence»was, however, one of degree, and the influence 
of monetary theory, or prejudice, on the transactions of the 
Dutch Company is apparent in the records of the'period, as 
when a merchant at Surat urged that trade should be pushed 
at Agra on the specific ground tlat no money would be required, 
or insisted that the money to be obtained by trading to Mocha 
was essential to the prosperfby of their business in India. The 
practical result was to limit the operations^f both Companies, 
and, as in the case fit Mocha, to set them seeking for means of 
expansion outoide the limits so imposed. 

One of these expedients! the borrowing of capita in India, 
was practiseA at times b^ the Dut^h, and more frequently 
by the Ehglish ;^but the amount available was limited, tmd 
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conteqfuently the rate of inteiest was high.' Between^ 1636 
and 1650 the rate j>aid in Surat ranged about 1^ per cent; in 
the next decade it fell, and we read of transactions as low as 
6 per cent, but the fall was temporary, and in 1669 ofiers of 
9 per cent brought out very little capital. On the East Coast 
the ruling rate was probably nearer 18 per cen^, but from about 
1630 to 1640, when the English merchants’ credit was low, 
they werejcharged from 24 to 36 per cent: at Agra we read of 
rates between 9 and 24, in Sind 15, in Bengal 36, and on the 
Konkan coast 13^ per cent. Such rates were crippling to 
enterprise, and we need not wonder that both Companies, 
after e:^etience had been gained, decided against trading with 
funds borrowed in India; the large resources of the Dutch 
enabled them for a long time to dispense with the practice 
altogether, but the recurring difficulties in raising capital 
in London made it necessary for the English Company to 
authorise borrowing in India under strict limitations, and for 
their factors to exceed these limitations occasionally, in order 
to keep thein trade alive. The necessity was, however, 
always irksome, and this method of providing purchasing 
power was in fact too costly to be used except in emergency. 


3. The Companies’ Asiatic Tkade 

One course remained to supplement the inadequate cargoes 
of European goods and treasure, and that was to employ part 
of the available capital regularly in Asiatic traiie, conducting 
operations so as to provide the purchasing power required in 
India, and remitting to Europe the,profits earned but not the 
capital itseli. The advantagcip to be gained in this way were 

‘ The figures quoted in the text are annual rates calculated from the 
monthly rates given in SngliaK Fadoriea und the Ihgh RegUter. That they 
were not abo'ro the ordinary market rate may be inferred from the state¬ 
ment of'a Dutch factor that the high officials in Qolconda lent money at 
four per cent per mensem, but charged five per o^nt to people known to 
be in difficulties (Account of Qolconda in Begin ende YwAtgangh^ Renn$’ 
vilU, viL 510). The writer of Batavia Journal for 164,1, when recording 
that no debts carrying interest remained due on the Coromandel coast, 
added the pious aspiration, “ Qod grant that the Compaq may in future 
trade on ito own capital J {Dagh Begittef, Deoembsr 26, J6il, Coro- 
majfdell. 
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stetb^forciblj by Sir Thomas Roe, who told the DirectbrS is 
London that tjie cargoes they were then ending out would 
“ never drive this trade: you must succour it by change ”; 
and who shortly afterwards urged that trade to the Red Sea 
would sufSce to finance the whole of the Company’s Indian 
business. This course was followed largely by the Dutch, 
and to the extent of their smaller opportunities and resources 
by the English; and it accounts for what is at first sight a 
puzzling phenomenon—that merchants who came to buy 
Eastern goods for Europe should devote so much of their 
energies to the conduct of purely Asiatic trade, carrying all 
sorts of merchandise from one Asiatic port to anothsr, and 
dealing largely in markets which had little to offer for ship¬ 
ment to Europe. 

It will be observed that this expedient contained the germ 
of what came to be known as the “ colonial system,” but if 
effect had been given to the views of Coen, the great Dutch 
Governor General, that system would have been introduced 
in its fullest development almost from the outset. In the 
memorandum of instructions which he left for his successor 
in the year 1623, Coen urged not merely the prosecution of 
Asiatic trade, but the investment of all the available capital 
in the principal means of production (“ many thousands ” of 
slaves), and the development of the Company’s possessions, 
“ so that the returns for our native country be made out of 
the gains of thg inland trade and the ordinary revenues,” and 
the need for annual importations of capital might finally 
disappear.* Some development of production on these lines 
was in fact carried out by the Ddtch in the Moluccas, Java, 
and Formosa, but the Compaay in Holland vetoed Coen’s 
more ambitious projects, and during our period their agents in 
the East depended mainly oif the profits of Asiatic trade. The 
English had at this tilde no territorial possessions in Asiatic 

^ The quotation is taken from the English abitraot of the instraotionf 
giren in Calendaii,8.P., 1622-24» No. 243 ^^the Butch irord here nndered 
** inland ** is frequently used inecontemporaiy records to deifota what I 
have called Asia^ trade as distinct from the Company’s original business 
of carrying gpodrto Europe. Coen’s presentation of the case for a colonial 
policy c«i be read m.ds Jonat. III. 269 ff. . * 
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wcfteft, 80 that in their case the question of a definite qolonial 
policy did not arj^. 

Seeing that the main object of entering the Asiatic trade 
was to increase the quantity of gold and silver available for 
disbursal in India, the lines chosen by both Dutch and English 
were naturally those by which these metajs could be most 
readily obtained. Some of the islands, such as Sumatra and 
Borneo, yielded small quantities of gold, and in them we find 
the factors buying gold with Indian goods, the gold on arrival 
in India exceeding the original cost of the goods by the profits 
of two voyages. The supplies of treasure obtained in this way 
were Hot negligible, but they counted for little compared with 
what could be obtained from the Red Sea, and from China and 
Japan. We have seen already that the European merchants 
were drawn to the Red Sea trade by the fact that it was 
conducted largely for cash; spices and Indian goods sold at 
Mocha returned ducats and other coins for employment in 
India; and the persistence of the merchants in face of the 
serious obstacles they encountered is the best evidence of the 
importance attached by them to this branch of their under¬ 
taking. It was, however, from Japan and China that the 
largest supplies were drawn, and the practical monopoly of 
trade with these countries enjoyed by the Dutch was, next 
to their control over the Spice Islands, the most important 
commercial factor in their success. 

Japan at this period produced large quantities of silver, 
which was willingly paid away for those commodities which 
the country required. The Portuguese had become familiar 
with the fact during the sixteenth century, and ‘it was 
emphasised in the letter which William Adams addressed to 
his “ unknown friends and countrymen ” in the year 1611, 
in the course of which he wroteYou shall understand that 
the Hollanders h^e. here, an Indies of money; for they^eed 
not to bring silver out of Holland into the East Indies. For 
in Japan there is much silver and gold to serve their turns 
in other ^places where need requireth in the ^ast Indies.” ' 

* Ad*nu ia a atriking figuir of the period. According t$ hia pwn soootmt, 
sHtr he had aerred in the hieditemnean trade for ae^ral feara, he became 
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Bj^r'jnoe furnished abundant proof of the truth of this 
statement, so fhr at least as silver was coitcemed,* and ihe 
Dutch learned that they could supply their requirements, 
provided that they could find suitable goods for sale in the 
Japanese markets. The taste of these markets was, however, 
distinctive. European goods sold only in small quantities, and 
Indian cotton goods were bought merely as curiosities, while 
the demand for spices was not extensive ; the way to obtain 
silver from Japan was to bring raw silk, hides, and skins. 
The latter goods were to be had mainly in Siam, where Indian 
cotton goods were readily vendible, and a large business was 
developed on these lines—cotton goods from India to Siam; 
skins and some hides, thence to Japan; and silver from Japan 
to India. Later in our period, Indian skins also were handled, 
as will be shown in a subsequent section, but the main supply 
for J^n continued to be obtained in the Siamese markets. 

The chief demand of Japan was, however, for raw silk. 
The supply of this commodity was at first in the hands of 
Chinese merchants, and the Dutch soon learned that the 
direct China trade was protected by the Emperor for political 
reasons: they could not therefore openly bring silk from 
China itself, but they could, and did, bring it from Indo-China, 
where they obtained it in exchange for Indian cotton goods, 
and for spices or other articles previously bought with the same 

desirous to study the Dutch traffic to the East, and in 1598 entered Dutch 
service as steersmari on a fleet which sot out for the Indies by the South 
American route. The voyage was disastrous, and eventually A^ms landed 
in Japan; ho was for a time in prison, but won the Emperor's favour^ 
received an allowance, and settled down 'n the country. When Dutch 
merohanta reached Japan about the year 1010, it was Adams wl^o conducted 
their business at the Court, and later on l^e acted for the English merchants, 
eventually entering the service of the East India Company. The letter 
quoted in the text is printed in Purchas, I. iii. 125, and also in Letters 
Beceived, i. 42 ; for his assistance to the Dutch, see BennevtUe, vii. 149. 

^ I have found no r^rd of gold coming from Japan to India i 4 large 
quantities during our period. Export seems to have begun in the year 
1665, after the supply fr>un the mainland had been disoiganised through 
the loss of Taiww; an entry in the Loffh Reffister for 26th April of that 
year mentions that the export of gold had been sanctioned by the*£mperor 
of Japan, and from this time on we lead of more or loss regular consignments 
to the Coromandel ^aat Writing at the end of 1640, the Eolith faoton 
at Surat refened to the " Japan silver and China gold of the Dutch 
(JSnfflisi Factories, vi 2^9). * 
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commodiues. Persian silk was also offered, but tluA trs^e 
did not develop, Snd the greatest success fil Dutch enterprise 
in this direction was the opening of the Japanese market to 
the raw silk of Bengal. I have not been able to trace the 
details of this achievement, because the Batavia Journals are 
missing for the important years. A sample appears to have 
been sent as early as 1641, for in that year the factors reported 
that Bengal silk was found to be unsuitable for the Japanese 
market, being too coarse and uneven, and also too dear. No 
further mention of a trade is made in the Journals up to 1646, 
but when the series is resumed in 1663, the trade is found to be 
in full swing, a cargo sent to Japan in that year consisting 
mainly of Bengal silk, and subsequent entries tell the same 
story. There is no trace of any such trade in the sixteenth 
century, and the opening of this new market for Bengal must 
be attributed definitely to Dutch enterprise. * 

While Japan thus furnished silver, China and Indo-China 
contributed gold, which merchants were able and willing to 
give in exchange for pepper, sandalwood, dyewoods, and other 
Asiatic commodities, practically all of them bought with 
Indian cotton goods. The Dutch settlement at Taiwan in 
Formosa was the centre of this trade, and the factory in Japan 
was under the control of its Governor, who thus became 
responsible for the main supply of treasure, both gold and 
silver, to the Indian markets. In the latter half of our period, 
a large proportion of the requirements of th« Dutch in India 
was supplied by direct shipments from Taiwan, gold being 
taken to the Coromandel poast, silver to Gujarat and Bengal, 
and their demand for remittances from Europe was cofrespond- 
ingly reduced.* Their business had thus been transformed; 
beginning by the direct purchase of spices for Europe, they 
were led gradually to engage in nearjy every important line of 
commerce throughout Asiatic waters, and their operations , 

‘ In 1640, for instance, the indent on Taiwan for Suraf and Coromandel 
was 2,00e,000 guildore, whilJin the following year Sotat alone asked for 
1,000,000 guilders (Dagi Beguler, Decer^r 0,1640, July 31,1641). About 
this time the indent on Holland for ail the Hutch needs i%the East was about 
tue same sum as Surat alole asked from Taiwan {Realia, Uis“ Vaderiandse 
Geld Eysch ”). 
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were Greeted to pouring treasure into Indie, because Indian 

goods were obtainable in sufficient quantities only in exchange 
for gold and silver. The English merchants pursued the same 
course as far as possible, but their exclusion from the Farther 
East deprived them of the opportunities which the Dutch 
turned to such good advantage, and throughout our period 
their share in Asiatic trade was much less important; their 
principal business was the development of the direct trade 
between India and Europe, while their rivals were at least 
equally successful in this trade, and at the same time were able 
to undertake a much larger proportion of the distribut’on of 
Indian goods, and thereby penetrate the commerce of the 
whole of Southern Asia.* 


4. 'Changes in the Course of the Import Trade 

Regarded from the Indian standpoint, the results of the 
activities which wc are examining fall into two classes: on 
the one hand, the Dutch and English merchants established 
a new direct trade between India and Western Europe, while 
on the other they produced certain modifications in the course 
of the old-established commerce of India with other parts of 
Asia and the East Coast of Africa. In the remaining sections 
of this chapter, I shall examine firstly the changes in the 
import trade from all sources, secondly the changes in the 
export trade to other Asiatic countries, and thirdly the effect 
of these changes on the Indian shipping industry; the establish¬ 
ment of the export trade to Western Europe is a development 
of sufficient importance to require a separate chapter. 

So far as imports are concerned the changes to be recorded 
are very slight. There is nef evidence that any important 
new want was brought Into existence, or that any large 
increase occurred in tjie consumption of foreign goods, while 

it is doubtful whether, on balance, Indian consumers in the 

• 

^ In 1658 the English Company broke new ground in regard to the supply 
of the preoiouB mctiitlB by buying up the Guinea Company, with a view to 
shipping AfrioJh gold-dust, and also ivory, direct to India, but the etoiy ot 
this measure lies outsit our period /oetories, z. 141, 206, 398). 
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z&OBS were bettw served than before.^ Increased exporw were 
paid for almost entirely in gold or silver, and the only new 
feature—^the import of copper from Japan into Northern 
India—appeals to represent not an increase in consumption, 
but an attempt to make good the failure of some of the local 
sources of supply. The chief interest of this change arises in 
connection with the currency, and its discussion may be post¬ 
poned for the present; apart from it, the commercial corre¬ 
spondence of the period shows only that India’s old needs 
continued to be met, in some cases rather more cheaply, in 
others at a somewhat higher cost, sometimes from new sources, 
but usually from the old, and that the upper classes enjoyed 
additional facilities for gratifying the prevailing taste for more 
or less costly novelties. The English merchants described 
these novelties as “ toys,” and the phrase is appropriate to 
this branch of their business. 

This “ toy ” trade requires our attention, for, while it was 
neither extensive nor particularly remunerative, it was a 
commercial'necessity of the period. Foreign merchants were 
helpless without the good will of the authorities; no request 
could be preferred without an appropriate present; and the 
fashion of the moment required that presents should consist 
largely of “ toys.” The Companies in Europe had therefore 
to keep their merchants supplied with articles suitable for 
this purpose; the far-Eastern markets had also to be ransacked; 
and the topic recurs constantly in the commercial correspond¬ 
ence of the time. Some of the “ toys ” imported were intended 
to be sold for use as presents, while others were to be oSered by 
the merchants themselves, but’in either case the source of 
the demand was the taste of Indian rulers and their courtiers. 
A few examples will suffice tq illustrate the nature of thb 
demand. The first English report regarding the trade of 
Mogul India, which was drawn up at Surat in the year 1609,, 
after enumerating the regular imports—•wooUen goods, quick- 
«. • 

^ Ulttitrations ol this statement wil^be found in the ezaminatteo of the 
course of markets in Chapter V. The prices of such goods as quicksilver 
or oloTOS show violent flu|taations; consumers benefiAd at some periods, 
but at othen they sufieiyd, and it is scarcely possible to stAlw the balance 
of loss and gain. 
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gfiver ad vennilion, lead, tin, ivory, coral, and eword-blrflea— 
goes on as follonrs; 

Of new drinking glasses, trenchers for sweetmeats, but especi' 
ally looking-glasses of all sorts and different prices (but not small 
baubles) some reasonable quantity would be sold to good profit, 
and I verily suppose that some fair large looking-glass would be 
highly accepted of this King [Jahangir], for he affects not the 
value of anything but rarity in everything, insomuch that some 
pretty newfangled toys would give him high content, though 
their value were small, for he wants no worldly wealth or riches, 
possessing an inestimable treasury. 

Students of Jahangir’s Memoirs will agree that this picture 
is substantially correct; the Emperor paid rather more 
attention to intrinsic value than the writer indicates, but it 
was novelty that he thought of most. The Dutch factor, van 
RaveJteyn, told the same story a few years later, reporting 
that all maimer of curiosities should be sent, “ particularly 
for the Great Mogul,” pictures of landscapes and great 
personages, “ mirrors as tall as a man with frames wrought 
with festoons,” “ fine greyhounds and some strong dogs which 
will tackle tigers,” and so on; while he described the Emperor 
as “ an amateur of all rarities and antiquities.” 

The merchants naturally did their best to gratify the taste 
of the Emperor, on whose favour they depended for the 
success of their enterprise, but they soon found that there were 
difficulties in the way. The Imperial Princes, and also the 
officials at Surat, were eager to obtain the credit of presenting 
any “toys” likely to prove specially acceptable to the 
Emperor; with this object they insisted on searching imported 
goods, and taking over what th^ wanted, at a price fixed by 
themselves; and not a little of the friction between the 
authorities and the merchants can be traced to this com¬ 
petition for the advantage of presenting an uc’isuallyattitiotive 
gift. Sir Thomas Roe tells at length how the presents sent to 
India in 1617 were seized by Piinci Khurram (Shahjahan), 
and forwarded to the Empe»or in his'name. Two years later 
the English merchants succeeded iq conveying a certain 
picture to dourt ujthout the knowledge ef the Prince, in whose 
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junghiotion Surat then lay; when the matter became ^noirti, 
the Prince “ enraged that he had received no notice in the roll 
ftom hence [Surat], chabacktt the haddee [horsewhipped the 
Imperial messenger] that went up with the goods,” and “ by 
express farman commanded the like as* well to the Governor, 
Jumull Khan, as Isake Beg and the Customer, or, disliking the 
wliip, are enjoined each 1000 rupees penalty.” ‘ The writer 
of the letter added that these authorities put the blame on 
the English, and threatened rigorous search to prevent such 
smuggling in future; and he anticipated that the resulting 
damage to business would exceed the benefits to be obtained 
by th? sale or gift of twenty such pictures. In this case. 
Prince Khurram doubtless wanted the picture to present to 
the Emperor, but after he ascended the throne his own tastes 
became manifest: in his reign presents had to be costly as well 
as novel, and the Batavia Journal of 1643 has a curiods tale 
of the Dutch efforts to convey unobserved to the Court a large 
copper lantern, of the outrageous conduct in regard to it of 
Prince Data Shukoh, and of Shahjahan’s delight when the 
lantern was at last exhibited. The immediate result was the 
grant of a distinctly favourable concession for trade, and a 
request from the Emperor for a few lacquered palankins from 
Japan. 

In the Mogul Empire, then, a steady supply of “ toys ” 
was necessary throughout our period. The demands of the 
king of Golconda were not less insistent. The presents 
given by the English in order to obtain the concession known 
as the “ Golden Farman,” which was granted in 1634, were 
valued at over 6000 pagojas or-say 20,000 rupees, and some 
versions of the farman indict that the expectation of receiv¬ 
ing “ rarities ” was part of the consideration for its grant.® 

> “ Haddee ” is SAadi, the title liorne by the Mogul corps of gentlemen* 
at-arms (Ain, transition, i 249). “ Chabacktt is obviously derived from 
chabuk, a borsewhip, an implement in some favour with Mogul adminiS' 
tratora, as may be seen from various records, t.g. Tryer'a cftscription of the 
Surat ouBV>m-hou8e (i. 47). ( 

' The text of the Golden Farman is dot extant, and the three transla* 
tions show some discrepancies. The contemporary version speaks of 
**^ritie8 ” being brought fer the King; the version of i670^dso mentions 
rarities,” but tirnt of 1676 has ” goods ” or “ good things.” The earliest 
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The Datch were equally alive to the necessity, and in I6€3 Ve 
are told that their present was worth 10,000 pieces of eight 
(say Rs. 20,000), consisting of elephants, horses, copper 
candelabra weighing nearly five hundredweight, and sandal¬ 
wood and spices in abundance. The King’s tastes were, 
however, wider than this list suggests, and in 1639 the English 
factors wrote that they might have anything in reason which 
they wanted in return for a present, which would not cost 
much money, consisting of “ Persian horses, English.mastiffs, 
Irish greyhounds and water spaniels; fair large looking- 
glasses ; a piece of fine scarlet; crimson and violet satins; 
our King’s Majesty’s picture, large, in Parliament robes; a 
good buff coat; an excellent perspective and multiplying 
glass ; a large pair of globes; and a suit of fine light armour, 
if possible musket-proof.” The writers recognised that this 
proposal might sound unreasonable, but they urged that, 
whether the capital employed were large or small, presents 
must be given, “ else no living among these people.” The 
taste of the Hindu authorities in the south did not differ 
materially from that of the Moslems. The nayak who 
admitted the English to Armagon desired indeed the gift of 
so useful an article as a cannon, but this was to be supplemented 
“ with some toys of worth,” as velvet, damask, and taffeta, a 
Japanese writing-desk, and any “ English toys ” that might 
be available; while the liberal terms offered to the English 
at Madras were explained by the grantor as due in part to his 
desire for good horses from Persia, and in part to his hope of 
facilities for purchasing “ hawks, apes, parrots and such like 
baubles ” from Bengal. Throughout India, then, and indeed 
throughout the Eastern seas, tjiis taste for novelties was a 
matter to be taken seriously into account, and the necessity 
must be allowed for in any edlimate of the activities of foreign 
merchants; an ample provision of carefully selected “ toys ” 
was in the seventeenth century what judicious publicity is now, 
not a direct source of profit, but an indispensable preliminary 
to securing profitable busine’s. 

vendon suggesta the origina! text probabfy contained the word tuhfat 
which at that period would bear the meaning^of **rarities” or ”toyi/^* 
The three versionB areipriut d in English Factorks» r. U ff. 
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6. Chawobs in the Asiatic Export Trade 

b * 

• 

In regard to the export trade from India to other parts of 
Asia and to East Africa two distinct questions arise, relating 
respectively to the extension of existing commerce and to the 
opening of new lines of business: we havq,to inquire whether 
the activities of European merchants resulted, firstly, in an 
increase in sales in markets which were already open, and 
secondly, in a development of sales in regions to which Indian 
goods had not previously been exported in noticeable quan¬ 
tities. The first question is not easy to answer. A recent 
writer'* dealing only with English activities, and examining 
them over a longer time, has suggested that more cotton 
goods must have been carried to Asiatic markets, but I have 
not been able to find positive evidence of such an increase 
during our period, and general considerations appear to me 
to indicate the necessity for caution in regard to this question. 

Looking first at the most important aggregate of markets, 
those whicLwere served through Malacca and the Java ports, 
there is no doubt that the quantity of cotton goods handled 
by the Dutch increased progressively. The statistics available 
are unfortunately incomplete, because, while the Batavia 
Journals purport to give the contents of each cargo despatched 
from India, there are in fact numerous blanks in the record, 
due in some cases to the disappearance of the Journals them¬ 
selves, and in others to the neglect of mdi\jdual compilers. 
Taking years for which most of the figures have been preserved, 
and making rough allowances for those items which are 
missing, the number of bales of cotton goods carried to Batavia 
by the Dutch was probably ^mewhat as follows: 


Period. 

« 


Tfttal. 



Bcogal. 

1625 

1700 

800 

' ... • 

2fi00 

1041-44 

2S00 ‘ 

1000 

Samples only 

3S00 

1657-51 

4000 

12(11) 

600 

6700 


^ C. J. Hamilton, The Twde Relatione between England and /ndia, p. 110. 
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Too Much stress must not be laid on these figures, -{^hlch 
include various conjectural elements, but they suggest in a 
general way that, starting bom the time when merchants of 
other European nations were excluded from the Par Bast, the 
Dutch had by the close of our period doubled their exports 
from Coromandel, and increased their exports from Gujarat 
by one-half, while they had also begun to export from Bengal. 
There are no signs of a similar development of English trade 
in these markets, and the conditions which prevailed render 
any large expansion of their business improbable: the question 
therefore is whether the increased Dutch exports represent 
new business or merely a change in carrying agency. On this 
question direct evidence is wanting, but the following con¬ 
siderations are relevant. In the first place, the Dutch figures 
include a large proportion of the goods which they sent to 
Europe, America, and Africa by way of Batavia, and con¬ 
sequently the increase in Asiatic trade is at any rate substanti¬ 
ally less than the figures suggest. In the second place, the 
Indian carrying trade was certainly declining during these 
years, if we regard as Indian the vessels owned by Portuguese; ‘ 
it is certain, then, that the whole increase shown by the figures 
does not represent new business for India, and it is quite 
possible that the whole of it represents only a change in 
carrying agency. In the third place, it seems to me to be 
open to question whether the markets under consideration 
could have absorbed a large proportionate increase of cotton 
goods. We hear of no new developments in this direction, 
for the Dutch supplied markets which had previously been 
provided from India, and which had been adequately served 
first by the Arab traders and then by the Portuguese. These 
markets were by nature conservative; the bulk of the consumers 
were very poor, and in ordic to establish a large increase in 
consumption it would be necessary to prove either an increase 
in pop^tion or s^ rise in the prevailing standard of life. 
Whether such developments occun;pd during our period is a 
question which I have not attempt^ to study in (detail, but 

until it has brsn investigated, it appears to me that it would 

• 

^ The carrying trade is dieenssed in the next aeotion of thia chapter. 
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be*uiftafe to reckon on any large expansion in exports of Cotton 
goods as the resuM of the far-Eastem activities of the Dutch: 
some expansion may have taken place, but the information 
which is available is consistent with stationary markets, in 
whiclunothing but the nationality of the carriers was changed. 
It would indeed be possible to argue that degrease is as probable 
as expansion. We have seen already that in some of the 
£a8tem;narket8 cotton goods served as the medium of exchange, 
and there is some evidence that in the sixteenth century they 
were employed also as a store of value, though they were 
obviously unsuitable for that purpose, and must have been 
liable tfc rapid deterioration.* The records of Dutch commerce 
show that during our period the use of coin was making head¬ 
way in these markets, and the demand for cotton goods would 
tend to decline as the practice of hoarding gold or silver 
developed. * 

Turning to the other Asiatic markets for cotton goods, 
the disappointments, already mentioned, of the Dutch and 
the English in Pegu furnish fairly strong evidence that trade 
was not expanding in that region, while Arakan was certainly 
unprogressive. Nor can I find any evidence to show that the 
Red Sea trade developed materially during our period. It is 
possible that shipments to the Persian Gulf may have shown 
some increase in connection with the financing of the silk 
trade, but most of the English exports, if not all, probably 
represent merely a change in carrying agency ^or a transfer of 
business from the land route; and taking all the Asiatic 
markets together, the most that can be said in the present 
state of our knowledge is lhat, while there are no signs of a 
decline, there are no definite,grounds for asserting that any 
proportionately large expansion occuned in the ofi-take of 
Indian cotton goods. ' 

This provisional conclusion may be extended to the'*other 
goods which India ordinarily supplied to the rest of Asia, for 
in regard to none of them^mn I point to any evidence proving, 

• 

^ SarboM (U. 199) recorded that in Amboina every n^n toiled to hold 
Bo^great a pile of Cambay cloths that, when they were zolde^ and laid oo 
the gionad one on the otW, they formed a pile as high as himself. 
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at evtji suggesting, any considerable expansion. The poatfon 
is different in regard to the opening of nerr lines of business, 
for here the activities of the Dutch produced definite results 
in the sale of Bengal silk, and probably of Coromandel skins, 
to Japan, as well as in the export of slaves, provisions, and 
other commodities required for their Asiatic settlements. 

As has been explained in a previous section, the export of 
silk to Japan dates from somewhere about the year 1660, 
though the details of its establishment have not come to light. 
In May of 1663 there is a record of a consignment of 300 bales, 
while two months later a vessel left Batavia with a cargo 
consisting principally of Bengal silk. The Journab for the 
next three years are missing, but in 1657 we read of a consign¬ 
ment of 462 bales, and also of a small vessel laden entirely 
with silk; in 1659 a cargo was despatched of 662 bales, but 
part Of it was the produce of Indo-China, while two other 
vessels’ carried mainly Bengal silk; and in 1661 a single 
consignment is recorded of 1010 bales. The bales of silk 
handled by the Dutch at this time averaged just under 160 lb., 
while the price approved by the English Company in 1669 was 
Rs. 90 to 100 per maund (probably of 74 lb.); on these figures, 
the value paid to the producers for 1000 bales would be about 
two lakhs of rupees yearly, a substantial figure when judged 
by contemporary standards of commerce. I have found no 
suggestion of any opposition to this export on the part of 
Indian dealers, qnd since opposition to export of raw materiab 
was offered in the case of certain other goods,* it is reasonable 
to infer that production was extended to meet the new demand. 

Up to the year 1643,1 have found no record to show that 
skins from the Coromandel cqpst were carried to Japan, 
though small supplies were going to Batavia for local con¬ 
sumption. In 1644 samples of these skins, which had been 
forwarded to Siam, were reported on favour^ ly by a Japanese 
merchant engaged in the trade of that country, and from thb 
year onwards we find the Dutch exporting regularly to Japan. 
The importance of the trade during our {)eriod was much less 

’ The oppMition to the export of yam lom Gujarat is referred 4o 
below (Ch. IV. sec. 6). 
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than'^that of silk; I have not found figures to indicite its 
extent, but probably it would be mea8ured,iu thousands rather 
than lakhs of rupees. 

Apart from silk and skins, the recorded developments in 
the fedian export trade to other Asiatic countries were con¬ 
nected chiefly with the activities of the Dutch in Java and the 
Spice Islands. The Dutch were engaged in establishing a new 
city at* Batavia as their Asiatic capital, and at the same time 
they were reorganising the economic life of the Spice Islands; 
they drew largely on India for the material requirements 
of these enterprises, and we find the Coromandel ports in 
particular sending consignments of a large variety of goods, 
such as iron and steel, sacks and sacking, leather, salt, and even 
roofing-tiles, which were not readily obtainable in Java; but 
their main needs were two, population and foodstuffs, and it 
will be sufficient to examine the trade under these two hea'dings. 

At the outset, Batavia was a capital without a population. 
The Dutch themselves were few in numbers, and the hostility 
of their neighbours was suflScient to prevent any large influx 
of settlers from the vicinity; a letter written from Batavia 
in the year 1626 says that the natives had abandoned all parts 
previously inhabited, and that from paradise the country had 
become a wilderness. A supply of inhabitants had therefore 
to be organised, and, as might be expected from the conditions 
prevailing at the time, the skilled craftsmen, shopkeepers, 
market-gardeners and the like were obtained from China, 
while the East Coast of India furnished general labourers and 
domestic servants. The Chinese came of their own accord, 
and lived in Batavia as free meir under a “ captain ” of their 
own nation; the Indians, on the other hand, were purchased 
on the coast from dealers of their own nation, and were 
imported as commodities in Dutch v^els. 

Tift problem tf the Spice Islands was also to a great extent 
one of population. Some of the islands had suffered terribly 
from a Jong period of (hsorder, and the drastic methods of 
pacification e^orced by the ultimate conquerors, among them 
the wholesale deportation of the irreconcBabie elements, 
contributed to reduae the population to an extent which 
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hampered the supply of spices to the markets of the world. 
The necessary Yeorganisation was effected By settling a small 
number of Dutch families in the islands and providing them 
with sufficient slaves, mostly of Indian origin, to supply spices 
in the required quantities; and an idea of its thoroughness 
can be formed from the fact that in the year 1636, the popula¬ 
tion of the Banda Islands included only 560 natives out of a 
total of 3842; the balance was made up of 539 Dutch, 834 
free foreigners, and 1912 imported slaves, the great majority 
of whom must have been Indians. 

From about 1620, therefore, the Dutch requirements from 
India were, first, a large initial supply of slaves, and then a 
steady stream of reinforcements to make good the wastage, 
which may fairly be assumed to have been heavy; in fact 
the record of the census which has just been quoted states 
that, owing to the change of climate, imported slaves, “Ben- 
galders, Ajakanders, Malabars, etc,,” were greatly affected 
by sickness on their arrival in the i.sland8. The supply 
was obtained by ordinary commercial methods; there is 
nothing to suggest that the Dutch merchants practised either 
force or fraud, and we find them buying regularly from Indian 
dealers after obtaining the permission of the authorities.* 
The records of the numbers shipped are very incomplete, but 
it appears from the Batavia Journals that about the year 1625 
the annual number might exceed 1000, by how much I cannot 
say, while from 1640 to 1660 it may have been somewhere 
about 600. Even if we take the value of an efficient slave at 
the high figure of fifty rupees, tl(p transactions Jo not look 
very important from the commercial point of view, and the 
real interest of the trade lies m the light which it throws on 
fluctuations in economic concjjtions in India. Thus slaves were 

* On this point reference may be made to an Knglilb letter from Pulioat 
in Bngliah Factoria, ii., 102 fl. The write™ wore on bad terms with the 
thitoh, and th^ insist on the evils resultin&from their trade in slaves, but 
they admit that steps were taken to minimise these evils. Fc* the price 
of slaves, see idem, iii. 10, where an English factor was authorised to pay 
“ 20 rials and ujirard,*' or say Rs. 40 to SO, for ordinary labonren: the 
eariier refersnee shows that the Dutch demand had raised prices to aboat 
this level from the fomer sUndatd of Rs. IS taf20. 
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plentiful in Fulicat at the time of the famine of 1618, but b 7 
1622 rice was chelp and slaves were for the m'oment hard to 
procure. The supply then revived, but shortly after the great 
famine of 1630 business was brought to a standstill, and the 
bulk of the trade was transferred to Arakan. In 1634 the 
factors at Fulicat reported that slaves were unprocurable 
owing to the great mortality which had occurred, while ten 
years later we hear from the same place that buyers still 
met with very limited success, the reason assigned being in 
substance that the surplus population had been disposed of by 
death and voluntary enslavement during the famine, so that 
no volunteers now came forward, and the Indian dealers could 
obtain slaves only by occasional kidnapping. At Arakan 
trade was more or less continuous from about 1635 to almost 
the and of our period. Bengal was afflicted by no serious 
famine daring these years, and slaves, brought in from 
that region by dealers as well as by pirates, appear 
usually to have been available in moderate numbers, 
though the tfade, like everything in Arakan, was hampered 
by the capricious interference of the King and his 
ministers: sometimes we hear of the sudden institution 
of a state monopoly, sometimes of a claim to pre-empt any 
slave skilled in handicraft, sometimes of an unexplained 
prohibition; but factors employed in Arakan must have 
expected such interruptions, and subject to them the trade 
was carried on, though not, I think, to the full extent of the 
demand. Towards the close of our period, there are signs of 
a revival of the Coromandel trade, for, after a gap in the series 
of the Batavja Journals, we hear in' 1661 that the glut of slaves 
in Negapatam was beginning! to diminish, and that a recent 
scarcity in the Tanjore country, had affected the supply in 
that neighbourhood; on the other hand, the Arakan market 
was al this tin$e unsatisfactory, owing partly to heavy 
mortality, and partly to the Bengal frontier being closed 
through hostilities. 

Apart from the temporary pnShibition in Arakan, which, 
wjiatever the cause, wes certainly not due to*hujnanitarian 
ideas, I have found only one instance of the refusal of Indian 
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allthoAties to sanction the purchase of slaves. This was in 
the year 1643,* when a nayak, or chief, Ejected a Dutch 
request for leave to buy up to 1000 slaves yearly on the ground 
that the sale of human beings was not only a scandal but a sin. 
That this humane attitude was not universal is indicated by 
the fact, recorded in the same entry in the Batavia Journal, 
that the servants of another nayak were just then trying to 
sell two Dutch cabin-boys who had run away and fallen into 
their master’s hands; in 1661 a ship belonging to the king of 
Qolconda carried 300 slaves to Achin; and a perusal of the 
successive reports on the subject will show that the traje was 
regarded, by Indians as well as by Dutch, precisely as any 
other branch of commerce. The share taken in it by the 
Engbsh factors was naturally small, because their masters had 
no Asiatic territory to develop; Bantam occasionally asked 
for a few domestics from India, but as time went on the 
English needs appear to have been met chiefly from 
Madagascar or other islands. The Portuguese were more 
active, and we read of occasional consignments by them from 
both coasts of India, but this was not a new feature of our 
period, for the general trade was familiar in the sixteenth 
century ; such development as occurred was due to the special 
needs of the Dutch in Batavia and the Spice Islands. 

The same cause accounts for the development in the export 
of food-grains: the new populations had to be fed, and, in 
the absence of adequate local supplies, India was the most 
obvious source on which to draw. It is not clear to me 
whether in the sixteenth century Ijie Spice Islands taken as 
a whole were self-supporting in the matter of food, but, if they 
were, it consisted largely of sago, and the reorganisation 
effected by the Dutch necessiteted the provision of increased 
quantities of rice, togethq;; wiw some wheat and pulse, to meet 
the requirements of the settlers and imported slaves. These 
suppUes were ^hipped regularly from Batavia, but owing to the 
hostility of its neighbours the city coiffd at first count pn little 
in the way of local produce,* and thus it became a centre of 
the grain-ttide,Importing from India ai^d elsewhere to provide 
for its own consumption as well as for the needs of its 
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dependencies. The extent of the imports cannot be precisely 
stated, because, though the subject was supciently important 
for detailed record in the Journals, the arrivab are stated in 
terms of varying and uncertain units, a junk-load of rice, so 
many •thousand baskets of paddy, and so on; but in the year 
1632, the total imports cannot have been lass than 2000 last, 
equivalent to about 3125 tons weight,* and representing a 
substantial fraction of the total tonnage leaving India. Inthis 
particular year, however, India’s share in the trade was small, 
and speaking generally it may be said that the grain-trade, 
like the slave-trade, is an index to the economic condition of 
the country. In ordinary times the bulk of the supplies for 
Batavia came from the Coromandel coast and, by way of 
Arakan, from Bengal; but Siam, Indo-China, and even Japan 
also contributed, and since seasonal causes might afiect one 
or other of these sources, the problem of supply was difficult, 
and in the early years there were occasional dangers of famine. 
The Coromandel coast furnished supplies regularly up to 1630, 
but the effect of the disastrous drought of that year was to 
cut off this source, and the trade was not re-opened until 1634. 
Meanwhile the supply from Arakan had been organised, and 
thenceforward Coromandel and Bengal shipped rice regularly, 
and occasionally sent smaller quantities of wheat and pulse. 
The trade must be regarded as beneficial to the eastern side of 
India, because it afforded an outlet for surplus produce, while 
the authorities were quick to prohibit export at times when no 
surplus was available. It may be added that from about 1660 
Dutch exports to Ceylon come into some prominence, but this 
cannot be regarded as a new feature in Indian commerce, 
Ceylon having been traditiop^ally dependent on the mainland 
for food. 

Before leaving the Asiatic markets a few words may be 
said Of the rise ^ the tobacco trade, the only development I 
have traced in which the impetus did notflome frpm European 
merchants. The crop ihad been acclimatised in Gujarat 
towards the end of the sixteenth t^entury, and in 1623 we find 
^e commodity figuring among the exports ffsm^ Surat; but 

1 For the weight of»last of rice, m Appendix D. 
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it waff undesirable as freight, owing probably to the bulk of 
the bundles of dried leaves, and it appears toliave been handled 
mainly by local merchants or by way of private trade. The 
crop had also reached the Coromandel coast, and Methwold, 
writing of his experiences about the year 1620, recorded exports 
to Mocha and to Arakan, while some years later we hear of 
the dried leaf being carried to Bengal and Pep. 

6. The Indian Shippino Industry 

We have seen that, owing to the need experienced for taking 
an active share in the Asiatic trade, Dutch and English vessels 
were employed on the principal export routes from India, 
and that, while some new business was created for Indian 
producers, much of the additional cargo-space was devoted to 
established traffic; the inference is obvious that the existing 
carrying agencies must have been injuriously ailected by the 
operations of the new competitors. So far as the Portuguese 
ship-owners are concerned, this inference is incontestable. 
After the fall of Hooghly, their commerce in Bengal practically 
disappeared, while from their other settlements in India we 
hear only of propessive impoverishment and decay. At the 
beginning of the century the Portuguese share of the export 
trade was certainly large, and, while it is not possible to speak 
definitely as regards quantity, it is probably correct to say 
that most of the Dutch and English business in the Asiatic 
carrying trade was acquired at their expense. On the West 
Coast, Surat prospered while Goa declined; in Coromandel, 
Pulicat and Madras superseded S. Thomd and Negapatam ; 
while in Hooghly, the business loot by the Portuguese eventu¬ 
ally passed mainly to the Du^h. 

The position of Indian ship-owners, other than Portugese, 
is not so simple, for in their case the effect whs not uniform, 
and it is desirable to examine the question separately for 
Gujarat, Coromandel, and Bengal. In regard to Gujarat, the 
most striking change is the decay of the coasting trade to Goa, 
which was carried on largely by Indian vessels sailing undei 
Portuguese protection. At the beginning of the century 
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either two or three of the large coastiDg fleets (knoW is 
kajila) sailed duriflg each season, each flegt consisting of from 
200 to 300 vessels, convojed by war-frigates; the capacity 
of the cargo-boats averaged perhaps from 40 to 50 tuns, 
and ’their lading consisted partly of cotton goods, indigo, and 
other merchandise for export from Goa, •partly of grain and 
other commodities for consumption on the West Coast. The 
decay-of this trade was rapid. In 1621 van den Broecke 
wrote from Surat that the Portuguese coasting trade was 
already ruined, and that only two fleets, each of from 40 to 
60 vessels, had sailed during that year, earrying nothing but 
provisions ; a year later he put the total number of vessels at 
from 60 to 80 for the season; while Pelsart tells us that in 
1626 only 40 vessels reaehed Cambay from Goa, and that their 
cargoes were of little value. After this, we hear little of these 
largo regular coasting fleets; the Portuguese were at times 
unable to provide war-vessels for escort, while the seasonal 
blockade of Goa, maintained for several years by the Dutch, 
rendered a change in organisation necessary, and we read 
only of a few boats at a time evading the blockade, and 
slipping into Goa with the provisions of which the city often 
stood in urgent need. Gujarat business must have suffered 
through the enforced reduction of consumption on the 
West Coast, due partly to this blockade and partly to the 
impoverishment of the Portuguese, but so far as exports to 
foreign countries were concerned, the change was if anything 
advantageous, because the Dutch and English ships carried 
direct to Europe, or to tl\e Eastern markets, the goods which 
had formerly been sent for transhipment at G6a. While, 
therefore, the owners of epasting boats were undoubtedly 
affected by the change, it was of little significance for 
producers or merchants, since the loss of business with Goa 
was more than'eompensated by the new direct trade.’ 

Apart from the coasting trade, the routes in which Gujarat 
was most interested wete those to Achin, Persia, and the Red 
Sea. Achin was important maiMy as a distributing centre for 
^cotton goods, and as such it came into competition with the 
Dutch at Batavia and the English at Bantam, while it was 
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mted occasionally by the ships of both nations; unless, 
therefore, a large increase in the total off-take can be established, 
it is reasonable to infer that Gujarat ship-owners suffered by 
competition on this route. Their business was not, however, 
wholly lost, for we hear of their ships in the port throughout 
our period, and as late as 1661 the cargoes brought by them 
were sufficient to glut the market. For considerable periods 
also the Dutch were at a disadvantage in this trade. Before 
the year 1632 they were charged higher duties than the 
Indian traders, but in that year satisfactory terms were 
arranged, and equality secured. Friendly relations appear 
to have continued for the ne.xt decade, but after the Dutch 
had secured possession of Malacca they endeavoured to divert 
trade from Achin to their new settlement. The result of 
these endeavours is somewhat obscure, but they affected 
the relations between the Dutch and Achin, for in the 'fifties 
a state of war was in existence, and the trade was then chiefly 
in the hands of Indians; but at the close of our period the 
Dutch were at last realising their project of monopolising the 
local pepper trade, which would naturally enable them to 
dominate the whole commerce of Achin. So far, then, as our 
period is concerned, the facts which are on record suggest 
the inference that Gujarat ship-owners, though affected by 
competition, retained a substantial share of the trade on the 
route to Achin. 

Turning to the sea-route to Persia, it is fairly clear that 
at the outset of our period most of the Gujarat goods were 
carried in Portuguese vessels, for the bulk of the arrivals at 
Ormuz from Western India came either from Goa itself or 
from ports such as Lahari Bandar, Chaul, and Diu, where most 
of the shipping was owned by Portuguese. After the fall of 
Ormuz there are indications that Indian owners were attracted 
to its successor Gombroon, for ships from Surat are recorded 
there from time to time. They were, however, placed at a 
disadvantage by the fact that the' Portuguese at ‘Muscat 
still endeavoured to collect from Indian vessels the tolls 
which had previously been levied at Othuz ; but the guard-.' 
vessels employed for this purpose were 'not in a position to 
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interfere with Du^h or English ships, which were consequent^ 
preferred by Indian merchants sending "goods to the Gulf, 
The fall of Muscat removed this difficulty, and it is probable 
that J)y the end of our period Indian shipping to Gombroon 
and beyond was at least as numerous as in the time of 
Portuguese domination. * 

The Red Sea route was, however, the most important of 
all, so far as Surat was concerned, and it was here that com¬ 
petition was most seriously felt, or at least most bitterly 
complained of. Opposition was excited by the mere suggestion 
that a/i English ship might be sent to Mocha; and when in 
the year 1618 the suggestion became a reality, the hostility 
aroused in Surat resulted in a boycott of the English merchants, 
and a petition to Prince Khurram, then in charge of the 
administration of Gujarat, urging that the Red Sea trade 
should be reserved for Indians, while all other routes might be 
open to the English. The Prince took the local view, and told 
th e English that unless tliey were contented to have unrestricted 
trade with all places but Mocha, they might leave the country, 
an answer which closed the matter for the moment. By this 
time, however, the Dutch had become alive to the attractions 
of the trade, and under oiders from Batavia began to press it 
energetically ; while for the English the question was merged 
in a larger dispute with the Surat authorities, which came to a 
head in 1622, and was only settled in 1624.* The agreement 
which was then made contained no restriction on trade with 
the Red Sea, and I have not come across any later record of 
active opposition, but I,do not think that we should be 
justified in inferring that the Surat ship-owners were satisfied; 
it is more probable that they realised the determination of the 
Dutch and English to pursue thf trade, and decided to submit 
to the inevitable. However that may be, from al^ut this 
time forward -v^ meet European as well as Indian vessels 
on this route; I have found nothing to suggest that the 
volume''of trade was Expanding, and it is reasonable to 
infer that Indian ship-owners lost some portion of their 
former trade. 


^ The transactions in question are referred |o belov in Chapter VUl. 
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The facts appear then to establish some injury to Surat 
ship-owners on “two out of the three princip^ export routes as 
well as in connection with the coasting trade to Goa, but it 
would be a mistake to regard this injury as progressive. The 
effects of competition were acutely felt between 1620 and 1630, 
and must have been intensiffed after the famine of the latter 
year, when the supply of goods for export was for a time 
almost cut off; but a recovery ensued, and in 1644 the English 
merchants reported that ships owned by Moslems had become 
so numerous “ that for procury of employment they submit to 
any, however contemptible, freightments,” a remark which 
indicates that cargo-space was increasing, though not 
necessarily profits. In 1660 again we arc told that Indian 
ships were multiplying so fast that “ whereas in Surat ten 
years past there were but 15 or so, there is now 80, and 
the most part of great burthen ” ; and, while some part 
of this increase may be accounted for by concentra¬ 
tion at a single port, the evidence of recovery appears to 
be incontestable. 

As regards the southern portion of the Coromandel coast, I 
have found nothing to show that Indian-owned shipping was 
important at the beginning of our period. The chief centres, 
Negapatam and S. Thom6, were definitely Portuguese, and in 
this region the principal change was the transfer of exports 
from these seaports to Pulicat and Madras. The coasting 
trade to Cochin snd beyond was also in Portuguese hands until 
the reduction of their power caused by the activities of the 
Dutch, when it passed to Indian shippers, but the impoverish¬ 
ment of the consuming markets suggests that the resulting 
gain cannot have been very great. Farther north, the 
position is not altogether cl^r, but at Masulipatam at least 
the bulk of the shipping was at first in Indian hands, and while 
I have found no record of complaints such as were heard in 
Surat, I think it is probable that the local shippers suffered 
for a time. About the year 1640 the position was altered by 
the chief officiab of GolconJa, who insisted on preferential 
treatment f^r vhe ships which they owned. In due cours^, 
preference was converted into monopoly, and about 1647 we 
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bear that goods could be sent to Persia, Basra, Mocba, and 
(a little later) to' Pegu only on these ships, 'most of which 
belonged to the famous Mir Jumla, at that time the Chief 
Minister of the kingdom. The monopoly appears to have 
been* discontinued after the transfer of his allegiance to the 
Mogul Empire, for in 1661 we find that the Dutch and English 
were again competing for freight to Persia, but for the latter 
portion of our period Indian ships certainly secured the most 
profitable port of the export trade of this region. 

In regard to Bengal, the evidence already summarised 
appeare to justify the inference that up to about 1630 the bulk 
of the small export trade was in the hands of the Portuguese. 
It did not pass immediately to the Dutch and English, who at 
first handled few goods other than those intended for the new 
markets which they were developing, and for a time Indian 
ship-owners appear to have gained ground at Pipli and 
Balasore, from which ports as many as 26 foreign sailings were 
recorded in the season of 1643-44. After this year there was 
a sudden decline, due mainly to the attacks of the Danes in 
prosecution of their war with Bengal; while the establish¬ 
ment of the Dutch at Hooghly enabled them to handle 
exports for Asiatic markets in increasing quantities, and 
by the end of our period tlieir share in the trade was 
certainly substantial. 

Taking then the Indian-owned shipping as a whole, and 
excluding from that term the vessels owned, by Portuguese 
inhabitants of India, we may say that during our period 
it lost ground definitely, jjut not progressively, in Gujarat, 
gained ground but failed to retain it in Bengal, and 
possibly lost on balance io the Coromandel ports. The 
Dutch handled all or nearly ^11 of the new Asiatic trade 
which they had created, and the Dutch and ^English 
between them Nook over an undetermined but substantial 
portion of the trade which had existed-before,, their arrival 
in India. It is safe td infer that those Indian merchants 
who were also ship-owners suffered by the change, but the 
pference cannot be e.'^tended to Indian mercMintp as a whole, 
or to any class of Indian producers r"’'-’- *'■-*•—' 
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imldeis; * on the contrary, we are justified in concluding that 
Indian mcrchaiite benefited by a service atf’once cheaper and 
better, and it is possible that some portion of the advantage 
may have accrued indirectly to producers. The attitude of 
merchants in inland cities may be gathered from the fact that, 
at the time when Surat was actively opposing the admission 
of English ships to the Red Sea, Abmadabad was asking the 
English to carry goods on freight to Mocha, Persia, and else¬ 
where ; and after more than twenty years’ experience of the 
business, the English at Surat reported that Indian merchants 
chose Dutch or English in preference to Indian vessels. That 
freights were lowered as the result of competition is shown in 
the same report; Indian owners were then not only quoting 
low rates but offering to bear a share of the customs duties or 
other incidental payments, and throughout our period the 
efforts of the Dutch to outbid the EngUsh furnished a guarantee 
against exce.ssive charges. Indian merchants were frequently 
in a position to pick and choose, since cargo-space was available 
in excess of needs ; in 1C47, for instance, the Enghsh at Surat 
complained that they could not find employment for their 
ships owing to Dutch competition, while Dutch vessels were 
sailing half-laden or in ballast. The greater security offered 
by European vessels followed necessarily from the conditions 
which existed. The essence of Indian navigation was adapta¬ 
tion to stable seasons and avoidance of bad weather; the 
ships were weakly built, and their crews must often have been 
found wanting in experience during emergencies. The Dutch 
and English ships were built to stand bad weather, their crews 
were trained in the storms of the North Sea and the English 


^ It may be inferred from the faota given in the text that Indians built 
fewer vessels on the West Coastf though not on the £)ast, during oar 
period than at the close of the sixteenth century. The decline ■y>pears, 
however, to have afiectod mainly the Portuguese itMustry. Nearly all 
their trading vessels for Asiatic waters were built in India : the Dutch and 
English occasionally bought Indian vessels e.g., KnglUh Fadorita^ y. 43 
and viii. 91), but their larger ships came from Europe, uid (hiring our 
period they bad scarcely Iwgun u) build in India as a regular praotioe. 
The development^ in the delta of the Godavari recorded by Bowrey (p. 102) 
may have originated during our period, but 1 have found nothing to shoe 
that they had become important. “ 
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Channel, and men who had brought a ship safely round the 
Cape could be relfed on to face the worst accidents of Indian 
waters.* Further, European ships were ordinarily better 
armed, and could defy attachs of pirates, against which Indian 
shipj were almost helpless; while, as has been said already, 
the Portuguese customs boats left the Dut(di and English alone. 
The preference shown by Indian merchants was therefore 
justified ; and while those of them who owned ships must have 
suffered from reduced freights, and presumably from shortage 
of cargo, the larger number, whoso business required only the 
transit of goods, found it possible to transact their business 
more clieaply and with a greater degree of security. 


AUTHORITIES FOR CHAPTER III 

SiDOTioK 1.—Most of this sociion is condonsed from the account of Indian 
foreign commerce given in Chapter VI. of /ndta at the Death of Ahbart where 
detailed roferencee will be found. Tlie European demand for Indian goods 
is discussed more fully below in Chapter IV. The classification of cotton 
goods is drawn from the Dutch and English commercial records, but it is 
not, so far as I know, to be found sot out in any of them. For names of 
fancy goods, see Terpstra'e Koromandelt Appendix 1., and Snglish Factories^ 
i. 62, 63 ; a long list of goods is given in Hobson-Jobaon {a.v. Piece-goods), 
but it is compiled from later sources, and omits a laigc number of the 
names frequently used during our period. For changes in the land trade, 
see Court Minutes, April 7, 1624, and December 29, 1643; and English 
Factories, viiL 207, 261 fi. 

Skotiok 2.—The account of the import trade is bosi^ on a large number 
of isolated statements in the English and Dutch commercial rccoida. The 
position in regard to export of the precious metals is discussed fully in 
Cunningham (The Morcantilo S^tem): Man’s treatise is in Purchas, L 
V. 732; the limitations in force in £ni;Iand can be traced in Ihe Calendar 
8.P, ; and thd hostility to the £.1. Company in Court Minutes (June 12, 
1618; January 12, 1620; March 8,*1824, etc.). The instructions issued in 
1609-10 are in First Letter Book, 310, and the report of 1628 in English 
Factories, iil. 106. The greater freedoifi of the Dutch is asserted in Court 
Minuicp, April 16, ^24; chapter ix. of mn dXr Chijs indicates the position 
in Holland in the early years; the instances of the Dutch merchants’ con¬ 
sciousness of the limitations are taken from Terpstra's Sia-at, Appendices 
XI. and XUI. 4 

• 

^ The best evidence of the superiority of European navigators is found 
in the frequency of their employment on Indianruwncd vessels: Dutch 
S^enmen in particular weco in great demand, though Englishmen were 
also sought for (see, e.g,, English Factories, iz, 14). 
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'SionoN viewi on Aiintio tr*de will be lound on pp. 346/ 348 

of his Journal. Ccpo’s Instructions are abstracted ia^alendar S.P., 1622- 
1624, No. 243 ; their significance is brought out by JSfltas, it 38, 74, 91. 
Agrioultaral deyeJopment in the Dutch possessions is frequently mentioned 
in the DopA Seguter. For the Sumatra gold-trade, see LeUers Rtceived, 
i. 74, 79; ir. 24; and for Borneo, iderrit ir. 219. 

The Japanese demand for goods is indicated by the abstracts of cargoes 
giren regularly in the Dagh Register; the unsuitability of cotton goods for 
this market is emphasised in Letters Received, iiL 238 ff.; the oder of Persian 
sUk is in English Factories, vi. 116. For Indian skins in Japan, see Dagh 
Register (Siam), November 14, 1644, and subsequent abstracts of cargoes 
sent to that country; for silks, iMers Received, iil 242, 246, and DogA 
Register, passim. The earliest mention of the silk-trade from Bengal to 
Japan is in idem, April 21,1041. 

Section 4.—The examples of the toy-trade given are taken from LeUers 
Received, i. 33 ; Terpstra’s Surat, 49, and Appendix VI.; Roe, 383; English 
Factories, i. 111; iii. 134; vi. 183,184; and vii. 81; Jhgh Register (Gujarat), 
April 27, 1643; the list could easily be amplified. 

Section 5.—The cargoes of silk for Japan are compiled from the Dagh 
Register, beginning with an entry of May 21, 1653 ; the value is taken from 
English Factories, z. 276. The early references to the export of skins are 
Dagh Register, November 29, 1640, April 23, 1642 (Coromandel), and 
November 14, 1644 (Siam). 

The Dutch requirements in Batavia and the Spice Islands are regular 
topics in the Dagh Register; the desolation of the oountry round Batavia 
is taken from Calendar S.P., 1025-29, No. 255. For the pacification of the 
Islands, see idem, 1617-21, No. 1108, and 1622-24, Nos. 193, 243; Hague 
Transcripts, Ill. M4; as well as frequent references in the Dagh Regi^, 
where the census of Banda is given under the date October 6, 1636. 

The facts regarding the slave-tiade are taken from numerous entries in 
the Dagh Register, supplemented by Hague Transcripts, 1. 162, and English 
Factories, ii. 85; v. 326; vi. 226; vii. 120; and vUi. 54 n. The treffio in 
food-grains is al^ a regular topic in the Dagh Register ; for an instance of 
prohibition, see the entry of January 6, 1645 (Arakan). The tobacco tnulo 
is referred to in Engl'th Factories, i 211; iii. 286; iv. 106; etc.; Methusdd, 
1004; and Dagh Register, e.g, October 6, 1630, Novemlwr 27, 1840, and 
April 26, 1643 (Coromandel). * 

Section 6.—The impoverishment of the Portuguese settlements is a 
common topic at this period; see, t.g., Pyrard (translation), !!. 203; della 
VdUe, i. 157; English Factories, v. 22-^, vi 230, etc.; and, some years 
later, Master, ii 84, and Bowrey, IW. The hafila is described by various 
writers, such as Pyrard (translation), ii 246, or Jourdain, 173; for its 
decay, see the letters quot^ vaTerps^a's Surat, Appendic^ XI. and XHI., 
and Pdsart, 7, 8. Conditions of shipping in Achin can''best bo studied in 
the Dagh Register, from O<*tober 29,1625, onwards. For shipping at Ormuz, 
see Terpstra's Surat, Appendix XXI., Dagh Rtjister, passim, e.g. September 
17, 1645 (Surat), and English Factories, v. 118, 126; vi 276. %e ito^ 
of the Red Sea route is scattered through the Dutch and English records i 
the early oppositic i is narrated in Letters Received, vi 227, and English 
Factories, i pp? zi ff., 174 ft.; ii pp. zviii ft. ; uix ff.; mid Ui pp, 1 
27 ff. ; while the Dutch entry into the trade is recounted in Terp9tn*$ 
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Siral, 0 . X. For the recoveiy of Surat shipping, see Snglith factoria, 
rli. 142, 208; mi. 31; and x. 201. ^ 

31ie oliange in the Coromandel coasting trade Si mentioned in RennevilUt 
Tii. 494; the early position at the northern ports is stated in Schorert S. 3-6; 
the later monopoly at Masulipatam, in English Factories, rii. 55; viii. 83; 
and |z. 12,19 ; its disappearance is indicated in EagA Register, May 11 and 
16,1661. For the rolume of shipping at Pipii, see idem, April 3 and June 1, 
1644 (Coromandel). For examples of the keen competition between Dutch 
and English shipping, see English Factories, yiii. 173, 205. The Indian 
preference for European ships is indicated in idem, i. 301, vil 142. Van 
Twist (e. xliy.) among other writers refers to the weakness of the Indian 
•hips and the defects of their armament. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OP NEW MABKET3 IN WESTERN EUROPE 

1. Trade with Western Europe at the Opening 
OP THE Seventeenth Century 

We have now to examine the outstanding commercial develop¬ 
ment of our period—the establishment of new markets for 
Indian goods in England, France, and the Netherlands. In 
order to realise the position at the opening of the seventeenth 
century, it is convenient to think of Europe as consisting of 
three commercial regions, which for descriptive purposes may 
be called Russian, Mediterranean, and Atlantic. With the 
first of these regions we are scarcely concerned; a limited 
amount of Indian trade passed north-westwards by the 
Caspian and Black Sea routes, and we read occasionally of 
schemes for developing traffic on the Volga so as to bring 
Eastern goods to London from the Baltic seaports ; but this 
traffic did not become practically important, while I have 
found no indications of any noteworthy variation in the 
volume of trade with Russia itself. The Mediterranean 
region had for long obtained Eastern goods by way of the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf; up to the close of the fifteenth 
century these routes served alscvthe Atlantic region, but the 
high cost of transit imposed^arrow limits on the trade, and 
the Eastern goods reaching the countries on the Atlantic sea¬ 
board were practically confined to spices, drug^, and curiosities. 
The opening of the route by sea to Lisbon necessarily resulted 
in a change of organisation. The Atlantic countries were 
served more cheaply and etuciently by the new route, which 
also competed in the Mediterranean markets, and whil% 
Eastern goods continued to be distributed from the Levant, 
ei 
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the monopoly of the overland traders had passed away; 
durmg the sixteenth century distributors could look to Lisbon 
as well as to Aleppo or Alexandria, and the advantages of 
watjr-carriage were usually decisive in the case of those 
markets which were situated near the former centre. 

The Portuguese did comparatively Ifttle to develop the 
commercial position they had thus secured. It is true that, 
as has* been explained in the last chapter, they established 
trade to West Africa and Brazil in cotton goods brought from 
India, but there are no signs that they introduced any new 
Indiap commodities into the wholesale markets of the Atlantic 
region of Europe; the vessels leaving Lisbon for the northern 
ports carried mainly spices and dnigs, or the products of the 
Farther Bast, and during the sixteenth century we hear 
nothing of the extensive consumption of indigo, saltpetre, 
and calico which is the outstanding feature of our period. 
The Western markets benefited by larger and cheaper supplies 
of the goods already in demand, but, so far as the available 
records show, that was the total result of the intervention of 
the Portuguese. It is, however, impossible to speak with 
precision of the details of the Lisbon trade, because its secrets 
were jealously guarded, find I have not been able to find 
any official statistics of the quantity or value of the goods 
imported, or of their distribution among the various consuming 
markets ; on the latter point we can only say in general terms 
that the bulk of the cotton goods went to Morocco, Brazil, or 
the Guinea coast of Africa, while most of the pepper and other 
spice was carried on Dutqh vessels to Antwerp, Amsterdam, 
or other seaports in Northern Europe. 

A rough idea of the volume of goods brought to Lisbon at 
the opening of the seventeenth century can be formed from 
two lists preserved in the Public Record Office in ^London, 
which purportNio give the cargoes arriving in the years 1602 
and 1603, or very shortly before the Dutch.and English 
established factories in India.' The source of the figures 

^ These lists are olMsificd as ** State Papers, Foreignt Portugtd : toI. 3 ; 
'‘Koa. 7 and 10,” and are noised as Nos. 309 and 327 in Caletbiar S.P., 1613« 
1616; 1 am in^bted to Mias E. Salisbury for their transcription. 
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^en is not stated, but it is reasonable to assume that tfiey. 
were obtained‘surreptitiously, and they may contain sub¬ 
stantial errors of detail; at the same time their contents agree 
generally with contemporary descriptions of the trade, and 
the following summary of them gives a view which on the 
whole is probably not far from the truth : 


Cargoes ithom Goa to Lisbon 


Article. 

Unit. 

1602. 

(2 carracks.) 

1603. 

(4 rafraerks.) 

Spioos 

Quintal 

0851^ 

25,6821 • 


( = 130 lb.) 



Indigo 

„ 

m 

809 

Other goods detailed 




by weight . 

„ 

889 

nil 

Silks . . . . 

Chests 

303 

03n In 1C03 enterod in 

Calicoes . 

Chests 

86 

.. 1 one item as calico 

„ ... 

Lnige bales 

273 

9591 cloth, stuffs, silks, 

. 

Sm^l l>alcs 

146 

6.3)4; eto. 

Together with musk, ambeig^ris, precious stones, and China dishes, enumeratod 

by varying units. 



i 


These quantities represent in each case the total of the 
year’s trade, and they include much that came from countries 
farther East than India. Excluding the goods of obviously 
foreign origin, the Indian merchandise may be shown as 
follows; 


Article. 

Unit. 

1602. 

1603. 

Probable Source. 

Pepper 

Qaintal 

7508 

2I.:49 

Malabar coast. 

Qingor •. 


f 



Cardamoms . . 


82 


tSouth India. 

Indi|^ 


in 

• 809 

Gujarat or Agra. 

Camolions (logueea) 

•• 

27 


Gujarat. 

£boay . 

n 

759 


Poosibly South India; more 
probablv East Africa. 

AU ooasvof India. 

CiUooes . 

Chests and 
bales 

AU 

AU 

Precimis stones . 

• 

T 

• 

’ • 

Not identifiable: probably 
some diamonds a^ pearls 
from India. 


• The origin otthe 1277 Qnlntab of ginger cnrrlwl hi 1602 cannot be determined.« 
^ European markets preferred ChiDeoe to Indian and probably some, if not 
aU, of this consignment was ftom toe former eouotiy. 
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‘ 'The chief difficulty in interpreting these figures is to form 
even a rough idea of the quantity of cotton goods which they 
represent. In the list for 1602 these goods are shown 
separately under the name calicoes, but there are no means of 
ascertaining the sizes of the bales or chests, and one can only 
conjecture that the bulk of the consignment consisted of 
coarse goods for Brazil or West Africa, while, despite the 
description, the chests probably contained articles of higher 
value, such as muslins or coloured goods, for Portuguese use 
or retail distribution.^ The list for 1603 is hopeless in this 
respect, for the large number of chests and the very large 
number of bales ate all lumped together as “ calico cloth, 
stuffs, silks, etc.,” and, assuming the figures to be correct, an 
indefinite proportion of the total may have consisted of silk 
goods from the Farther East, or of miscellaneous commodities 
packed in chests or bales. Taking these uncertainties into 
account, the most that can be said is that at this time Lisbon 
was receiving from India very large quantities of pepper, 
mainly for distribution to the northward, large quantities of 
cotton goods, the bulk being probably the coarse stuffs in 
demand in Africa and South America, and small quantities of 
indigo, camclians, cardamoms, and perhaps ebony and ginger, 
along with some pearls and diamonds. 

During our period the great bulk of the trade to Western 
Europe passed from the Portuguese to the Dutch and English, 
but, with the exception of one item, the transfer of agency did 
not affect the interests of India. The exception is the export 
of pepper from Malabar. In the sixteenth century practically 
all the pepper brought to Lisbon was the produce of this 

r 

' There are some grounds for thinking that, while the bales handled by 
the Portuguese were of varying size^, they were on the whole smaller, 
perhaps much smaller, than the standard of later Dutch and English cargoes. 
The account given by Litwhoten fo. 02) of the way the carracks were 
loaded shows a very large number of individui^j small consignments, in 
faot what might almcrat be (idled parcel traffic; while delta Valle (p. 60), 
writing 6nder Portuguese inspiration, commented on the great size, as 
big SB a Roman coach,’* of the bales handled by the Dutch and English. 
The bales carried in the carracks shonld not therefoc' be thought of in 
. Aterms of the bales discussed in Appendix D, but their actuahsize is a matter 
of oonleoture. * 
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^on* shipped at Cochin or neighbouring roadsteads unS/t 
anangements ihade by the Portuguese with*the various local 
rulers. The pepper produced in Sumatra, Java, and other 
places farther Bast was not handled by the agents of the 
Portuguese royal monopoly, while, so long as the shipping was 
exclusively Portuguese, it could not be brought to Western 
Europe without their knowledge.* The Dutch and the English, 
as we have already seen, brought pepper mainly from Java 
and Sumatra; their attempts to enter the Malabar market 
were not at first successful, but the Portuguese export thence 
was hindered by their activities, and thus the trade to Western 
Europe was for a time partially lost to India. The adjustment 
could be rapidly effected, since a crop of pepper is secured in 
three or four years after planting; the yield in Java and 
Sumatra increased in response to the larger demand, and 
probably there was a corresponding decrease in Indian pro¬ 
duction, though no records exist in which the fact would 
naturally be mentioned. 

The temporary decline in exports from Malabar was not 
due to any unwillingnes.s on the part of the Dutch or English 
to handle its produce. The unsucce.ssful efforts of the Dutch 
to establish trade at Calicut have already been mentioned; 
and it is noteworthy that, when they found Calicut unsuitable, 
they attempted to export Malabar pepper from the East 
Coast, but the cost was excessive, and the trade did not 
develop. In the^same way the English, after their early 
disappointments at Calicut, endeavoured to establish Surat as 
a pepper-market where they could obtain supplies iot Europe, 
but many difficulties were experienced, and the cost proved to 
be twice as high as at Bantam, which in the year 1630 was 

’ There is a curious story in the j^msl of the first Dutch voyage (ffoui- 
man, L 105), to tho effect that the Portuguese bad co^mplatcd buying 
up the Java pepper, but that the Emperor of China nad paid them to 
* leave the trade open to his subjects. The editors of the journal treat this 
story as a jokef but there may be some sulstratum of fact; there was 
occasional friction between the Portugu^ at Vaoao and the*Cbinese 
officials, and it is quite possible tfaat% threat to cut off the supply of pepper 
by diverting the Ji^a crop westwards may have been used as a diplomatic 
counter in negoSiations wiUi Canton. What is^certain is that, until tlm • 
Dutch reached Java, the produce of the island went chie6y to Chinn. 
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definitely selected as the chief source of supply for Rngiand. 
Five years later‘however, a large consignmeift was bought at 
Goa as a result of the friendly relations established with the 
Portuguese, and admission to the Malabar trade was by 
degrees secured; from 1640 onwards we find both Dutch and 
Engbsh buying on the Malabar coast and also in the Konkan 
seaports. Just at the end of our period, an English factory 
was established in Calicut, and a few years afterwards the 
Dutch secured possession of Cochin, so that the prospects of 
the trade were again favourable, but there can be little doubt 
that Indian producers had sufiered for a time through the 
devefopraent of alternative sources of supply. Against this 
temporary loss to the income of the country must be set the 
gain resulting from the trade in indigo, saltpetre, calico, and 
other goods, which is described in the remaining sections of 
this chapter. 


2. Volume op the Expobt Trade to Western Europe 

It is by no means easy to arrive at an accurate idea of the 
volume of the new export trade to Western Europe. There 
are, as we shall see, ocbasional uncertainties regarding the 
extent of the English share, but the chief difficulty arises from 
the system of shipping adopted by the Dutch, and from the 
form in which the facta of it were placed on record. Speaking 
broadly, the Dutch preferred to centralise their trade, and 
goods from both sides of India, as well as from the Islands, 
China, and Japan, were assembled at Batavia, to be despatched 
thence to Europe by the annual fleets. During oiir period the 
cargoes of these fleets were not usually entered in the Batavia 
Journals, and unless their details have been preserved in 
records still unpublished, it is now impossible to calculate the 
quantity, or tue value, of the Indian goods which ‘they con¬ 
tained. The Journals give, it is true, most of the cargoes 
despatched from India^ to Batavia, and from these entries it 
is possible to arrive at the approximate quantities of such 
^ commodities as indigo or saltpetre, which wece exported only 
to Europe; but this method fails us in the case of cotton 
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goods' since it is impossible to distinguish the bales intend^ 
for Europe from the much larger quantity*'exported for the 
Asiatic trade. To take one example, a cargo despatched from 
Masulipatam for Batavia in November 1642 consisted of 697 
bales of cotton goods, 297 bales of indigo, 498 bales of crude 
and 638 sacks of refined saltjietre, together with some yarn, 
wheat, iron, and gunjxjwder. The last three items were 
clearly destined for Batavia or other places in Asia. The yarn 
is doubtful, but from the word used in the description I think 
this particular consignment was intended for use in the 
Batavia dockyard; the indigo and saltpetre were certainly 
destined for Europe, but the attribution of the large consign¬ 
ment of cotton goods is purely a matter of conjecture. We 
can thus arrive at an idea of the quantities in which some 
particular commodities were exported, but not of the volume 
of the total trade. 

There is, moreover, another complic.ation. The practice of 
concentrating trade at Batavia, though it was usual, was not 
invariable; from time to time Dutch ships left both sides of 
India for Europe direct, and their cargoes were not, as a matter 
of fact, placed on record in the Batavia .lournals. We know 
of direct sailings from the Coromandel coast at intervals from 
1615 onwards, and from Surat from about 1623.* In 1620 the 
Company authorised direct .sailings from the latter port; in 
1626 the practice was prohibited so far as Coromandel ports 
were concerned; and two years later the prohibition was 
extended temporarily to Surat. Later on direct shipping 
from the latter jwrt was resumed, but I have found no 
complete record of the extent; even, therefore, if we could 
calculate accurately the goods sent to Europe by way of 
Batavia, we should still be liable to underestimate the total 
by the amount of the unrecorded direct sailings. These 
considerations make it advisable to approach the subject by 
an examination of the English trade, where the complications 
are less serious; in this case direct shipping from the East 

’ In Appendix ^ I have given nbetracU of «ome of the earlieet caigoei 
earned to Europe from India, taken from the original invoicoa in the Dutch ' 
recoids. 


B 
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Coast began late in our period,* and up to 1648 we can take 
the despatches from Surat to represent approximately the 
total volume of the English trade, though particular con¬ 
signments may for one reason or another have been sent 
from Coromandel by way of Bantam. 

In regard to this trade, it is important to realise that a large 
proportion of the goods reaching London were re-exported to 
othef European markets. Judged by modern standards, the 
population of England was at this time very small, and 
consumption was accordingly limited; but neighbouring 
countries, and especially France, with a relatively large 
population, looked to London for their supplies, and for calico 
in particular the French demand went far to determine, as we 
shall sec, the nature of the goods for which London indented 
on India. When, therefore, we speak of the English trade, the 
expression must be understood as referring to a large propor¬ 
tion of the consumption throughout Western Europe. 

The English export trade from Surat passed through 
several phases. Up to about 1620 the cargoes can be described 
as indigo and miscellaneous goods. In the next decade the 
trade in calico developed with remarkable rapidity. From 
1630 to 1637 the great'famine left its mark on the cargoes 
despatched; but from 1638 to about 1653 exports were 
substantial, though not progressive, the principal articles 
being calico, indigo, and yarn, while saltpetre, pepper, sugar, 
ginger, shellac, and a few other items also appear. After 1653 
the English Company was for a short time almost out of 
business ; the trade was thrown open to private vessels, and no 
estimate of the goods carried^ by them appears to be imssible. 
Finally, the years from 1657 onwards were marked by a great 
increase in the Company’s activities, following on its success 
in raising new capital in London., The last decade of our 
period is also'^sharacterised by a rapid change in tlie relative 
importance of the Eastland West Coasts. The establishment 

‘ The Boitilo, which sailed in 1049, “kas “ apparently the first ship to go 
home direct ” from Madras {English Eacloriss, viii. p xix). Direct sail¬ 
ings from the East Coast hid been talked about before Madras was founded, 
but 1 cannot find that the project was ever put into execution. 
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of trade in Bengal, the discover 7 that M^as calicoes were 
better suited to European markets than those of Gujarat, the 
decay of the indigo trade for which Surat was the principal 
seaport, and the defects in the Gujarat administration—all 
these causes combined to bring the East Coast into the pro¬ 
minence which it was to retain for many years. 

The first phase of the English trade may be illustrated by 
the exports of the season 1618-19 as set out in the invoice of 
the Royal Anne, whioh left Surat in February with a cargo 
valued at 720,000 mahmudis (Rs. 2,88,000), composed of the 
following goods:' 



Mh. 

Ua. 

Indigo: Sarkhej .... 



Biona .... 

278,700 

(i30,300 

Oiliro ...... 


77.000 

Fancy ootUm goods and saniple.s 


7,600 

Ciumlao. 


3,000 

Stealing wax. 


200 

Turmeric ..... 


l.W 

Precious stones au<l tni.'4ceiiancous 


1,750 


720,0(K» 

Uigotlior with Komo iiKlIf'o-dust, not valuwi, juid soino 
goods capturwl from the PortugeoHe. 

It will be noticed that the value of indigo was seven-eighths 
of the whole, and the quantity of this commodity was over 
200 tons in weight.^ The demand for indigo is in fact the 
outstanding feature of this phase of the trade, and that the 

^ The figures given in the text are compiled (mm the invoiCo printed in 
Engliah Factories, i. 61; here and elsowh.re I have reunded the figures, 
which in the original are detailed to fractions of a pice. The nmliinudi was 
at this time worth ^ rupee. It is advisable to treat Indian triule by seasons 
rather ththn calendar years, because it was in fact seasonal 5 the whole of 
a year's exports from Surat mighty despatched cither in I^coniber or in 
January according to circumstances. The lists of sailings given in English 
Factories (iii. p. xxxiv and vii! p. xix), being drawn up f.y calendar yoare, 
suggest that trade was more irregular than it really was; thus three ships 
are shown in 1639, two ip, 1640, and none in 1641, whereas in fact two sailed 
in 1638-39, two in 1639-40, and one in 1640-41. 

• The weight o* three out of four consignments of indigo is given, but 
the fourth is shown only in terms of packages. I have calculated the 
weight of these o:. the assumption that the prico paid per maund was 
about the same* as for the oorresponding con 8 ig.iment where the weight is'‘ 
given. 
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Dutch merchants agreed with the English is shown by the fact 
that they had already begun buying largely on the East Coast, 
while the Surat cargo sent by them to Batavia in 1622 con¬ 
sisted mainly of indigo, and earned the censure of the Gfovernor 
General, who was at the moment more anxious for cotton 
goods to support the spice trade farther east. No other 
IUnglish ship was despatched in the season of 1618-19, and in 
1619-'20 again only one ship sailed with a similar cargo valued 
at 560,000 ma., or say 2J lakhs of rupees. We may take, 
therefore, lakhs of rupees as indicating roughly the standard 
of thCfEnglish trade in this phase. 

The primacy of indigo did not la.st for long. The discovery 
was quickly made that calicoes could be sold in large quantities 
in Western Europe, and by the middle of the next decade they 
had taken their place alongside of indigo as one of the two 
main foundations of the trade. No invoices of this decade 
appear to have survived, but in 1025 the merchants at Surat 
were arranging to provide Indian goods to the value of about 
1 ,.500,000’mahmudis (0 lakhs of rupees), or double the value 
of the cargo of the Royal Anne. The most striking feature of 
the list is the entry of over 200,000 pieces of calico, about 
fifteen times the quantity provided six years before, but it is 
marked also by the appearance of saltpetre, and by the attempt 
to secure pepper, to which reference has already been made. 
This larger scale of trading was maintained and further 
extended in the season of 1627-28, when fojir vessels carried 
goods of the value of £160,000, and the quantity of calico 
provided was greater thap in any previous year; while the 
cargoes of six ships despatefied in 1628-29 were valued at 
£104,600. The figures of these two seasons include the value 
of silk shipped from Persia and jiome other re-exports, so that 
it would not be correct to regard them as the measure of Indian 
trade, but we are, I think, justified in saying that during this 
decade a standard of 6 l^^khs of rupees was attained. 

This phase of the export trade was terminated abruptly by 
the famine of 1630, and, during'’the years of disorganisation 
^ which succeeded it injGujarat, cargo was prob'uiipd only with 
great difficulty by the extension of buying operations to other 
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parts of India. The normal economic li^ of Gujarat was 
restored by about 1637, and the general course of tnule in the 
years which followed can be learned from the invoices of 
cargoes sent in three 8ucccs.sive seasons, wliicli happen to have 
been preserved among the records at the India Office.' These 
documents, which arc very lengthy, may be .summarised as 
follows: 


Vaci'e in MsHMcnis ok ('au«oe.s fbom Suicat to I,oni)on 



Mary 
iiiul .Suran.) 

UVM-W. 

(Oincur’iT//.) 

(CfTOIiWH.) 

Totiil mlue of ranjo 

i,4or>.2o<) 

S]lt,2(X> 

I.189,10f) 

Of which /luli.in . 


.39S,3(K) 

4I(M)(K) 

„ rt'-(‘Xj)orU 

445.7(XJ 

417,000 

770,100 

IkUi U of / Tulia n (/oinlji 




giHuls .... 

412,400 

I0K,3O0 

JOli.fitS) 

(‘ottim yam .... 

r»3,soo 

20,200 

. 2,100 

Imligo. 

302,300 

liH.9(X) 

200,200 

.Saltpetre. 

17,0(K) 

r),r>oo 


IVpjKT. 

101,2(X) 



Sugar . 

H.(HX) 

4(i,70(t 


(•inf»er. 

Mlsocllancoiis .... 

3.300 

i.rxK) 

8,700 

o.rioo 

iMtiil of re-exports •- 




IVTsian «ilk .... 

409,IKK) 

417,900 

728,200 

... 

Hiintdini fiugar .... 

li.lOO 

„ jjppf>cr 



S'J.ftOO 

AIocBs myrrh, c(t. 

2,71)0 


2,000 

English goods returned un.Hold. 

30,000 


. ••• 


The B/ryal Mary and the Swan carried all the e.’cports of 
the season of 1638-39, and the Ctisyian was the only vessel 
despatched in 1640-41, bu# in the intervening season the 
London sailed in addition to the Diacovery. ..The invoice of 
the London has not survived, and the figures showing the 
value of her cargo are not clear, but they have been read as 

‘ ThcM invoices are appended to Nos. le.W, Via, and 1701 in the 
Original Oorrapor, 'met at the India Office; I am indebted to Miss L. M. 
Anstey for thefr transcription. Tho figures gi.-cn in the text have been * 
rounded. 
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about 308,000 ma,; the quantity of Persian silk included was 
disappointingly small, and we may conjecturally add 260,000 
ma. to the figure for Indian goods carried on the Discovery, 
giving about 650,000 ma. for the total Indian exports of this 
season. In these seasons, then, the trade may be put at 3|, 2J, 
and IJ lakhs of rupees; the details in th» invoice show that 
the cargoes of 1038-39 were bought at unusually high figures, 
and wtr cannot put the standard of these years at more than 
to 3 lakhs, or say half of that which had been reached before 
the famine. Even this reduced volume of trade was, as we 
shall f^e in a later section, drawn from a largely extended 
area; the economic life of Gujarat had been restored, but 
with a diminished population and a lower level of technical 
efficiency ; and, while the local weaving industry was reviv¬ 
ing, the bulk of the calico purcha.sed for Europe was now the 
produce of Sind and Northern India. 

For the next sixteen years I cannot trace any marked 
development in the Company’s exports from Surat. In the 
seasons 1042-43 and 1643-44, the total cargoes were valued 
at about 1,200,000 and 920,000 ma. respectively, while in 
1647-48 the value was 1,100,000 ma., and in 1048-49 almost 
the same figure was reported. Less Persian silk was now 
being carried, so it is probable that these figures reiiresent a 
larger total of Indian goods than were carried in 1638-40 ; but 
this level was not maintained, the values in the following 
seasons to 10,62-53 being only 574,000, 530,p00, 740,000, and 
607,000 ma. respectively, and these did not apparently include 
any large proportion of re-qxports. From 1663-64 to 1667-58, 
the value of the Company’s trade was greatly reduced, and 
figures for private vessels are, not available, but there are good 
reasons for thinking that the tot^ exports may have increased, 
because the Indian markets were ten,'porarily disorganised by 
the competition of buyers. These conditions disappeared in 
the year 1668, when thq Company was twt la.st provided with 
adequate capital and had secured a renewal of its monopoly : 
the goods exported by it during'the last three seasons of our 
, period were valued at^about 1,160,000,1,400,000, and 450,000 
ma. respectively; and since re-expor<» w«rp atfil comparatively 
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unimportant, it may be said that the standard of 163^40 
was by this time substantially exceeded, though that of the 
years before the famine of 1630 had not been fully recovered. 

In order to complete the survey of English trade on the 
West Coast, it is necessary to mention the e.xports despatched 
by Courteen’s Association between 1636 and 1647, but no 
very sub-stantial addition need be made on its account to the 
figures already given for these years; comparatively few of 
the voyages undertaken were successful, mueh of the produce 
carried to England was obtained from sources outside India, 
and the Indian exports consisted mainly of pepper and salt¬ 
petre, which do not add largely to values, though they would 
make a material difference in regard to tonnage. 

English exjMuts to Europe from the East Coast and the Bay 
of Bengal become important only from the year 1649; the 
values for 1649- 50 and the three following seasons may be put 
at Rs. 50,000, Rs. 96,000, Rs. 85,(X)0, and Rs. 1,30,000, or say a 
standard of about a lakli of rupees yearly, only a small proportion 
of which represents re-exports. No e.stimate can be given for 
the years from 1654 to 1057, when trade was practically open, 
but there is no doubt that e.xports increased materially, the 
main efforts of the individmil traders being directed to this 
.side of India. I have found no com|jletc figures of the trade 
for the few remaining years of our period, but the business of 
the Company was largely increased. The indent for 10.58 
amounted to £35,000, or about 3 lakhs of rupees, and those 
for subsequent sea.sons indicate that this scale was maintained, 
though the totals of the investments are not stated. Bringing 
together, then, the various estimates which have been offered, 
we get the following figures for the total value of Indian goods 
exported to Europe in English vessels ; the estimates are very 
far from being precise, antf they are put forward only to 
indicate in the mo.st general terms the extcltt of the trade 
which came into existence during our j)eriod. 


[Table 
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’Ansdal EiPosTaLiN English Vessels fbom India to Edbopb 
• (IN Lakhs of Rupees) • 


PCTloJ. 

Fnira West Coast. 

From East Coast 
and lionKul. 

Total. 

About 1620 . . 

21 

.. » 

21 

„ 1028 . . 

0 


6 

„ 1640 . . 

2i-3 


2J-3 

„ 1043-18 . . 

31 


31 

„ 1649-53 . . 

2 

1 

3 

„ 1068 00 . . 

5 

3 

8 


The volume of the Dutch trade cannot be estimated on 
similar lines, and the most that can be said with certainty is 
that, at any rate from about 1625 onwards, it was larger than 
the English. Produce from the East Coast was going to 
Holland, cither direct or by way of Batavia, from about 1615, 
or for more than thirty years before this branch of trade was 
actively developed by the English : in Surat the Dutch soon 
caught up and surpassed the English, who were first in the 
field; while their despatches from Vengurla at any rate 
exceeded the exports carried by Courteen’s Association, and 
in Bengal their predominance- is indisputable from the outset. 
Their commercial supremacy may come as a surprise to readers 
familiar only with ordinary text-books of Indian history, but 
it is a commonplace to those who have studied the records of 
the period; and while the Dutch reports ^and journals are 
marked by frequent sneers at the poverty and inefficiency of 
their English competitors, the English correspondence, is 
characterised by grudging and enviolis admiration of theDutch. 
It will suffice for the present purpose to give a few illustrations 
from the latter sources, which^obviously carry the greater 
weight. As early as the year 1623, the principal English 
factor at Puli^ht wrote that “ the Dutch in their glory laugh 
in their sleeves at our present miseries, a«d much disparaged 
the sufficiency [efficiency] of Mr. Duke, which is table talk 
amongst them, and of our small*means at present in Masuli- 
, patam, as also in this^lace; which is very trfie,,and not in a 
tenth part comparable to theirs; which is much noted, among 
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these people.” Ten years later, similar views were being 
expressed from a much wider area, and, to borrow Mr. Foster’s 
summary of the records of 1630-33, “ wo find the English 
merchants complaining of the competition of the Dutch, whose 
skill and prudence, backed by immense resources, had given 
them an indisputable supremacy in the Eastern trade. . . . 
We find them competing vigorously with the English Company’s 
servants in India and Persia, outbidding them for silk, indigo, 
and piece goods, and beating them too in the sale of European 
and other commodities.” Similarly, Mr. Fo.stor says of the 
years 1637-41: “ we have abundant evidence of the pre¬ 
dominant position occupied by the Dutch; and tliis not only 
in respect of naval and military power, but also in ordinary 
commerce. Despite the vast sums spent in w.aging war against 
the Portuguese and garrisoning their many fortresses, they 
could still find money enough to outdistance their English 
rivals, even in Persia and India.” The san\e story is told 
throughout the remainder of our period. In 1044 we hear 
from Surat that “ the Dutch in these parts only prosper and 
flourish: who by their industry, patience, and infatigablo 
pains and unalterable resolutions purchase [obtain] what they 
please ” ; and in the same year Madras reported that ‘ the 
Dutch are grown .so potent tliat they have almost gotten the 
whole Coast trade into their own po.sac8.sion.” Ten years 
later Bengal tells the same story—the English short of capital, 
and unable to transact “ any business which may be thought 
in the least proportionable to the great and vast trade of the 
Hollanders here ”; and this remark is substantially applicable 
to the closing years of our perioA alike in Gujarat, on the 
Coromandel coast, and in Bengal. 

A full discussion of the causes of Dutch predominance would 
take us too far,* but we cA safely accept the English ad¬ 
missions as proof that their competitors excelled in commercial 
efficiency as well in material ifcources. Their greater 
command of capital is beyond question: almost throughout 
our period the agents of the'Engllsh Company were hampered 
seriously by^laek of funds, while the Dutch were as a rule 

^ S^me further pariicuiarB on this topic aref;iven in Appendix A. 
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adlquately provided, and were occasionally in a positaon to 
lend their balanok on interest. Further, their monopoly of 


them, as we have already seen, to employ their capital to the 
best Advantage : they could meet the large Indian and Persian 
demand for cloves, mace, or nutmegs, andjthey could direct a 
stream of gold and silver from China and Japan to any part of 
India which offered a remunerative trade. In doing so, they 
derived great benefit from a sound .system of commercial 
administration; the Governor General in his Council at 
Batavia exercised very wide powers throughout the East, and 
constiluted the heart and the brain of the whole organisation, 
while for the greater part of our period the various English 
presidencies or agencies were more or less at loggerheads, 
differences of opinion might have to bo referred homo, and the 
decision might arrive long after the mischief was done. No 
student of the contemporary records can fail to be impressed 
by the ruthless efficiency of the Dutch commercial machine. 

Some idea,of the magnitude of the total Dutch investments 
in India can be formed from the figures recorded occasionally 
in the Batavia Journals of the value of cargoes (gold, silver, 
and goods) despatched to ,thc country from Batavia and 
Taiwan. In the years about 1635, before Gujarat had re¬ 
covered from the immediate effects of the famine, the annual 
investment e.\cecded,one million guilders, equivalent to about 
OJ lakhs of rupees at the conventional rate of e.xchange. 
Between 1641 and 1645 the values w'ere abou^ doubled, ranging 
round 18 lakhs of rupees, while at the close of our period 
they had risen to about ^0 lakhs. These figures represent 
the values df cargoes entered in the Batavia accounts, and are 
not directly comparable witfj figures for the English invest¬ 
ment, which are given in terms of prices on the Indian coast; 
but they areVorth citing as showing that Dutch buliness 
was not only large but pjogressive. It mjiy be added that the 
detailed figures bring out the growing importance o1 Bengal and 
the East Coast: in the earlier yehrs the investment was about 
equally distributed between Surat and Coromandel, but at the 
’ end of our period Suxift received barely a quarter of t|fe total. 
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These figures represent the total investment in Asiatic anfl 
European trade taken together. The indications which are 
available of the extent of the Dutch export trade to Europe 
are too vague to justify anything like a definite estimate of 
the proportions in which the total should be distributed; but 
taking into account the facts regarding particular commodities 
which are examined in subsequent sections, it is safe to say 
that at the close of our period the Dutch handled a larger 
volume of European trade than the English. If, then, English 
purchases for Europe are correctly represented by the figure 
of 8 lakhs of rupees annually, including all cxpenditi^re on 
putting the goods on board, then the total exports of both 
nations to Europe were probably worth at least from 18 to 20 
lakhs in the currency of the period, or from 80 to 90 lakhs in 
terms of modern purchasing power.* No material addition 
to this figure need be made for the exports handled by the 
Danes or the Portuguese; the former did not attain large 
dimensions during our period, while the latter had become 
almost negligible by its close. Nor is any large allowance 
required for the value of what was known as private trade— 
that is, of goods belonging to individuals shipped on the 
Companies’ vessels; it bulks largely in the English records, 
but probably an addition of from 5 to 10 per cent to these 
estimates would suffice to cover all classes of trade outside 
the figures on which they are based. 

3. Indigo 

■’Vrom the development of the export traffic as a whole, we 
now pass to examine the trade in particular commodities, and 
among these indigo is fairly entitled to the first place. I have 

■ Hero and in other passages vUiere the term is used, “ modem pur¬ 
chasing power ” denotes the vllue of the rupee disclosed b;eolIicial statistics 
for the quinquennial period 1910-14. The latter part of this period in- 
eluded times of scarcity^ and for prices of f^ricultural produce I use the 
years 1910 to^912 inclusive. It is too early yet to attempt a definitive 
estimate of the normal value of thj post-war ru[>ce; the process ifl adjust¬ 
ment was in any case bound to be*slow, end the recurrence of bad seasons 
has prolonged the feriod of obscurity. The standard I use may be stated 
in concrete fonft as 12| ser of wheat for a rupgo in the country between 
Agra and^skhore. 
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rfot been able to find an account of the introduction of this 
product into Western Europe. A blue dye was required by 
the woollen industry, which occupied so prominent a position 
in that region, and originally the need was met by the use of 
woad; but towards the close of the si.xteenth century woad was 
giving place to indigo, and the struggle between the two dyes 
resolved itself largely into a question of the price at which the 
Indian product could be obtained. The Portuguese carried 
indigo to Lisbon in moderate quantities, and the prospects of 
the trade were such as to induce the king of Spain to 
monoj)oli.se it in the year 1587; the result of this step does 
not appear to be on record, but the figures already quoted 
show that the export was only 20 cwt. in 1602 and 940 cwt. 
in the following year. 1 have found nothing to indicate the 
ultimate destination of these Portuguese exports; I suspect 
that they were mainly used in the western Mediterranean area; 
but even if they were carried northward, there is no doubt that 
at this time the standard of price and quality in the London 
market was set by Aleppo rather than Lisbon. The tendency 
to refer to the Aleppo standard is obvious in the early English 
corresimndence: in 1009 a factor was elioiicn by the Company 
for his expert knowledge of. “ indigo, silk, and other Turkey 
goods ”; a few years later another factor reported that his 
purchases in India were “ as good as ever I saw in Aleppo ” ; 
and when Thomas Man set out to calculate the value of the 
Company's trade with India, he took the Aleppo price as the 
basis of his estimates. Q'hc figure of I.?, id. a pound used by 
him would represent something like 8.1. in London, and .this 
price was in fact ruling for the produce of Northern India in 
the year 161)9.* ^ 

Whatever the original source of supply, it is clear that indigo 
was the commodity chiefly sought^ by the first European 

^ I have been unable to trace any authority for the oommon statement ^ 
that tho use of indigo was Brohibitod in Englaii)^ during the first half of 
the seventeenth century, ana it appears to he negatived the fact that 
patents ^or processes involving its us^ wore being granted at this time. 
Mr. William Foster conjectures that the statement may have arisen ont of 
a confusion between ini%o and another dye, logwood the use of which 
was in fact prohibited bji Parliament. (Joumo/, Royal '^ocitly of ArUi, 
LXVI. 362.) • ^ 
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buyers in India. The Dutch factors who reached Surat’ih 
1601 wrote of it as the most important local product; their 
successor van Deynsen was arranging to buy indigo in the 
year 1607; the report sent home from Surat by William Finch 
in 1609 gives indigo the place of honour among possible 
exports; and the instructions sent out from England by 
successive fleets furnish ample proof that at this time the 
Company relied more on indigo than on anything else for the 
development of the Indian trade. In Sir Thomas Roe’s phrase, 
it was the “ prime commodity.” 

At this period the crop was widely grown in India, apd we 
hear of production at various places in the Gangctic plain, in 
Sind, in Gujarat, in the Deccan, and along the East Coast; 
but as a rule the product was intended for local consumption, 
and exporters at first recognised only two commercial de¬ 
scriptions—Sarkhej and Lahori. The town of Sarkhej, which 
lies a few miles from Ahmadabad, the chief market of Gujarat, 
was then an important centre of production, much of its 
produce being exported to the Persian Gulf. Some of the 
indigo known as Lahori came from the Gangctic duab, but most 
of it was the produce of a small tract of country near Biana, 
or Bayana, lying about fifty miles south-west of Agra, and 
now within the limits of the Bharatpur State ; it had for long 
been exported by the overland route, and had acquired the 
name of Lahori in the Aleppo market from the fact that the 
caravans were made up in Lahore. The indigo produced in 
the neighbourhood of Biana was adapted to overland transit, 
_bejgg comparatively pure, and it is often spoken of asround ” 
from the fact that it was made up in balls. The Sarkhej 
product was prepared in the form of cakes, and id spoken of 
as “ flat ” ; its distinguishing feature was an admixture of 
sand, so that about thre^ pounds of Sarkhej were equivalent 
to two of Lahori. The Court Minutes, however,^contain some 
indications that the jise of “ round ”|indigo in England was 
in some cases attended by technical difficulties, and thw fact, 
along with the distance of Diana from the coast, sufficed to 
put the two k^dS on a footing of substantial equality so far as 
sea-tranyort was concerned ; Lahori coWnanded the higher 
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price in Rurope, bat it cost more to put on the market, and 
the variation in Indian prices was the principal factor in de¬ 
termining the quantity of each brand to be exported in any 
particular year. 

Foreign buyers then looked in the first instance either to 
Ahmadabad or to Biana. We find Finch buying in the latter 
market in 1610, and Withington at the former three years 
later, while the Dutch, who arrived in Surat in 1616, were in 
1618 seeking indigo in Agra, and thenceforward the two 
markets were familiar to the factors of both nations. The 
carg(^sent to London in 1619 consisted, as we have seen, 
chiefly of indigo, and about three-fifths of it (by weight) came 
from Sarkhej, against two-fifths from Biana. Exports from 
both places continued throughout the rest of our period, 
but the dye was bought also at various other centres, the 
Dutch being especially active in the search for possible sources 
of supply. The English bought some quantities in Sind after 
the year 1636, while in 1645 the Dutch were buying in the 
Deccan country above Vengurla, and they attempted without 
much success to procure supplies in Cliittagong, but their 
chief enterprise was the development of export from the East 
Coast. As early as 1613, berforo the Dutch had secured access 
to Gujarat or Biana, stress was laid on the importance of 
Masulipatam as a source of supply; the cargoes from this port 
enumerated in Appendix B include from 660 to 1000 cwt. of 
indigo, and exports on about this scale weye maintained for 
many years; but throughout our period Surat remained the 
principal port of despatcji. English exports from the Jlast 
Coast were not important in these years. 

It has been said above tjiat the consumption of indigo in 
Western Europe was mainly a qjiestion of price : the following 
figures will mve an idea of the ohapge resulting from direct 
importation?^ 

* The figures in the texture taken from Mr. William Ristor’s paper in 
Jourtu^, Royal Socitiy of AiUt LX^I. 362-3. The very low price of 
Coromandel indigo is noteworthy; the fact that produce of such a low 
grade could be handled commercially may be explaik\6d by the absence 
of high charges for lands transport, as it was grown in Villages near the 
seaports on the East Oodat. \ 
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PfilCE OF ISDIGO (PER POOND) t» THE LOTDON MARKET 


Period, 

Biaua. 

Sarkhej. 

Stnd. 

Coromandel. 


8. d. 

8. d. 

d. 

8. d. 

c. 1609 . . 

8 0 

5 0 

Not on the market I 

1620-30 . . 

5 Oto 

0 0 

4 0 to 

4 6 

-- 


e. 1646 . . 

4 0 

3 4 


1 3 ' 

c. 1655 . . 

0 0 

o 

1 

1 


1 H 

-•- 


The drop about 1646 is attributable to the disturbance of 
the market caused by the civil war in England; excluding 
this period, it will be seen that the effect of the direct trade 
Wiis to reduce the price of Biana indigo by 25 per cent or more, 
with a somewhat smaller proportionate reduction in the case 
of Sarkhej, and the difference sufficed to produce a large 
increase in consumption. The direct imports to Lisbon in 
1602 and 1603 wore, as we have seen, 20 and 940 cwt. 
respectively. In 1619 the imports to London exceeded 4300 
cwt., while over 1000 cwt. reached Amsterdam in that year 
from the East Coast. In the next decade the English ships 
carried less, the standard of the years 1626-28 being from 2000 
to 3000 cwt., but by this time the DutcE were busy at Surat 
as well as Masulipatam, and, though figures for their trade are 
not available, it is probable that on the whole there was an 
increase rather than a reduction in the total quantity exported. 
Passing over the years when the trade of Gujarat was dis¬ 
organised owing to the famine, we find that at thd end of the 
next decade English exports show a further fall, the invoices 
already summarised shqwing 1480 cwt. for 1638-39, and 
barely 1000 cwi;. for 1640^1; but here again the &11 in English 
’ trade was more than counterbalanceddiy the expansion of the 
Dutch. The figures of their trade during those particular 
seasons are not available, but their indent for 1639 was 3400 
cwt.; in the .calendar year 1641 they exported to Batavia 
over 42(J0 cwt.; and in 1642 they handled the remarkable 
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(Quantity of over 8000 cwt., a figure which appears to mark 
the culmination of the trade. 

A few figures extracted from the English invoice of this 
period may be given to illustrate the effect of variations in 
prices on the sources from which indigo was obtained: * 


Soiin-a 

Kxpdrtrt in cwt.. 

AveraRo Price In llupees per 
cwt. pulft on the spot. 

1038-9. 

1630-40. 

16-10-41. 

1638-9. 


1640-41. 

Biana* .... 

385 

70 

927 

106-3 

93-3 

76-4 

Sarkhej .... 

1060 

661 

76 

90-6 

58-1 

68-8 


It will be noticed that in the first year the price of Sarkhej 
indigo was abnormally high, very little below that of the 
superior quality : it would have been better to buy in Biana 
during this season, but the high level of prices in Gujarat 
seems to have taken the factors by surprise when it was too 
late to alter their arrangements. In the next year the price 
of Sarkhej fell heavily, and the bulk of the consignment was 
bought there; while in 16l0 the fall in price extended to 
Biana, and the factors were thus enabled to comply with the 
Company’s wishes by despatching a largely increased supply 
of the superior quality. 

The last decade of our period is marked <by a great decline 
in the quantity of indigo exported. I have not found complete 
figures for the Dutch trade in any o,f these years, but individwl •• 
consignments were smaller than previously, the commodity 
is mentioned in fewer cargoJists, and I think there can bo no 
doubt that their exports weno substantially reduced. As 
regards the English trade, wo find ttiat the commodity ocom- 
manded “ despicable rates ” about 1649; the Company was , 
discouraging supplies iif 1651, and asked'for only«200 bales in 

‘ The exports of 1638-39 inoluded about 36 from the East Coast, 
which, adde^ to the figures in the table, gi^e the totnl, quoted above, of 
1480 owt. for this 8easoa.r No indigo from the East Coatfc was shipped in 
the two following soasoni by the English. ^ 
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1653; under the influence of a lately expanded capital, the 
indent for 1653 was raised to 800 bales; but in 1660 the 
quantity required was small and the price strictly limited.' 
The decline was not due to reduction in the European demand, 
but rather to the competition of supplies from America, 
which was destined eventually to bring the trade from India 
to an end. Indigo was reaching Spain from America at least 
as early as the year 1587, and a large consignment is recorded 
in 1628. Five years later we hear that a supply had reached 
London from Guatemala, while in 1646 we find the English 
Company issuing orders for a reduction of the cxpdftbfrora 
Surat on the ground that the West Indies were producing 
large quantities of the dye, which, it is important to note, was 
better made than that which came from India. These 
competitors had an advantage in distance as well as in 
manufacture; the Indian trade, after fluctuating for a time, 
shrank to small dimensions, and came to an end in the year 
1729, to be re-established subsequently in other parts of the 
country.* 

Even in its best days the trade in indigo was not carried 
on without difficulties and drawbacks. In Europe there was 
the fall in prices to which reference has akeady been made, 
while in India accidents of season, interference by the 
authorities, and the tendency to adulteration all required to 
be taken into serious account. As to the accidents of season, it 
is sufficient to mention that in 1631 the Gujarat supply was 
entirely cut off as a result of the great famine, while the Biana 
crop was spoilt by excessive rain in 1621 and again in 1640, 
was destroyed by locusts for three seasons about 1626, and 


> Tho usual net weight of a bale of indigo was about 220 lb. for Biana 
and 160 lb. for Sarkhej, so that the^dent of 1653 would represent about 
400 owt. at most. Of the indedt of 1658, half was 1.4ihori a':d half Sarkbej, 
B > the total would be a little over 1300 owt. 

* It is perhaps worth mentioning that tb^ Butch bad already made 
efforts to supply indigo from other parts of Asia, from Siam, Formosa, and 
Java. Various entries in the Dagh Register (e.p.. May 20, IMl; NoVember 
14, 1644; December 1, 1645) show that the two former countries proved 
disappointing; I hsfre found no record of positive resuits in Java during 
our period, but tlie dye was already manofactus^ in that island at the 
date of the4jr8t Dutch voyage {HotUmant L 122). 
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\fas much damaged by drought in 1646. Official interference 

was a common source of complaint. In 1618 a Dutch factor 
reported that the Governor of Ahmadabad had demanded a 
lakh of rupees from the industry before he would give per¬ 
mission to start the annual manufacture. In 1632 Shahjahan 
granted a monopoly of the trade throughout the Empire, 
which brought business to a standstill for the time. In 1644 
oppressive government in Sind had left the people “ neither 
will nor means ” to grow the crop. In 1647 we read of a “ new 
custom ” at Ahmadabad, under which the “ indigo men... 
bought their liberty to sell their commodity ”; and various 
other instances could be cited to show that the production 
and sale of indigo was regarded as furnishing an opportunity for 
administrative exploitation. Lastly, the jiractice of adultera¬ 
tion was widely prevalent, particularly in Gujarat,' where the 
amount of sand added in manufacture appears to have varied 
with the demand for the commodity. In 1640 the factors at 
Surat wrote that a consignment had been “ basely sophisti¬ 
cated,” and that it was difficult to check the practice while 
competition among buyers was keen; the Governor of 
Ahmadabad had, however, taken the matter up, and had 
imposed the penalty of death on any one detected in adultera¬ 
ting. A temporary improvement was recorded, but fresh 
official action was required in 1646, and led to a serious decline 
in production, whib in 1660 e.xtended buying by the Dutch 
resulted in an unusual amount of fraud. The force of the 
objection in European markets to this practice can be realised 
if we remember that expenses of transit were more than ^uble 
the prime cost; but official coiltrol was spasmodic,' and there 
seems to be little doubt that adulteration was one of the 
factors which contributed to the eventual loss of this valu¬ 
able trade. , 

In order to form an idea of the benefit derived by India 
from the increase in ihe consumption .of indigo in 'Western 
Europe, it is desirable to arrive at an estimate of the pro- 

^ Adulteration was by no means unknown in Bi^na* for PeUart (/. 4} 
onters into minuto details regarding tbo precautions to bb taken by bu^^iSi 
but it does not seem td* have been an open scandal, as it was la Gujarat. 
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portion borne by exports to the total production. A rough idba 
of the production in the chief exporting areas can be formed 
from estimates given from time to time by the factors engaged 
in the trade. The yield of the Sarkhcj product was estimated 
at 8000 raaunds (of 33 lb.) in 1628, which seems to have been 
a somewhat unfavourable year, while in 1634 the quantity 
expected was 9000 mannds. In 1638--39 a factor speaks of a 
general report of 10,000 maunds, but I take this to be loose 
and exaggerated; > in 1641 the Dutch estimated the yield as 
12,000 maunds (37 lb.); and in 1644 the English estimate was 
6000 maunds, of which one-sixth was required for local con¬ 
sumption, and the Dutch and English requirement# were 
under 3500 maunds, the supply being described on this occasion 
as far from plentiful, owing to a bod market in the previous 
year. On these figures it appears reasonable to put the 
stfindard of production at somewhere about 10,000 Gujarat 
maunds, or say 3000 cwt., though high prices ruling in a 
fav'ourable season might be expected to secure a larger crop. 
In Northern India the normal yield was estimated in 1626 as 
about 16,000 maunds (of 55 lb.), but at the moment it was 
10,000 maunds or less,^ owing to the effect of the calamities 
already mentioned. In 1633, when production had recovered, 
the yield was barely 15,(X)0 maunds; of this quantity one- 
third was true Biana, while the rest came from Hindaun and 
other localities, but much of it was up to the standard required 
for export. Ten years later, a Dutch report says that the 
yield, which was then poor, used to be 3000 bales (approxi¬ 
mately 12,000 maunds, or 6000 cwt.), so the produce of this 
region may be put at from 6000 to 8000 cwt., and, taking 
Gujarat and the north together, somewhere about 10,000 cwt. 


1 This -estimato was put forwaft by a facUir on his defence {English 
Factorkig vi. 91); after excusing himoolf for certain paHtt-cransoctions, he 
winds up his letter by holding out better boiwH for the future, with the 
** general report that 40,000 maunds of would be available. Such 
an estimate 6iiould not rank with the others quoted in the te.xt, which 
were recorded in the ordinary coui«e of business. 

* These figures arc taken from PelsarCs full and detailed account of the 
indigo trade. Thevo are some discrepancies between the Dutch MS. and 
the printed translation ; the former gives in all ll'jOO bales, while the hgures 
in the l&t^4r total 2200 bales. The bale is given 4 maunds (of 55 lb.). 
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Were avaBable when the export trade was at its height. Out 
of this the English and Dutch requirements cannot be placed 
above 6000 to 6000 cwt., or say something over one-half of the 
commercial crop, and the margin available for other buyers 
was 'substantial, though in the exceptional year 1642 the 
Dutch must have bought a much greater proportion. As 
regards the East Coast, an English estimate of the year 1640 
puts the available supply at from 400 to 500 candies, or about 
2000 cwt., while the Dutch exports were usually less than 
1000, and those of the English were small. The yield of the 
principal area in Sind was 2000 maunds (probably 66 lb.); 
so that the total available for export from India was of the 
order of from 12,000 to 14,000 cwt., in addition to a large 
quantity suitable for local consumption. I have found no 
facts to indicate the yield per acre at this period; but if we 
may assume that it did not differ greatly from the figures 
(15-20 lb.) of the present century, we arrive at an area of 
from 75,000 to 100,000 acres in the exporting tracts.' 

The figures which have just been given are important as 
showing that there was a wide scope for competition in the 
trade, and that it would be a mistake to regard the Dutch 
and English buyers as monopolising the markets; taken 
together, they were the most important purchasers, but as 
a rule they competed keenly with each other, and also 
with merchants from Persia and other countries, who bought 
for Asiatic consumption and for export to Eastern Europe 
overland. This latter trade was by no means extinguished, 
though its volume was probably reduced. Tne Dutch 
records mention that in 1641' indigo was still going by 
land from Agra, while the English Court Minutes of 1643 
state that the quantity coming by way of Basra was re¬ 
ducing pric^ throughout Europe, po that we are justified 

‘ Tho atonUards used by Indian Statiatical Department at the present ‘ 
time are 18 lb. per acre for the United Provings and 2CKlb. for Bihar. 
No staifbard is fixed for Bombay, whore the crop is not now grown on an 
appreciable scale {E^imateaof Area atta Yield of Principal Crops, Table 11.). 
There is nothing definite on record to show yield (per acre in Gujarat 
during our peri^; I suspect it was somewhat less than ill Northern India, 
but the Indications are tdo slight to justify any conclusion. 
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in regarding the trade as competitive throughout; much 
of what was brought to London was re-exported to the 
continent of Europe; and while Aleppo might be unable to 
compete in London, its effect must have been felt increasingly 
as indigo was carried from London farther East. From the 
nature of the case, it is impossible to calculate the quantity 
bought by Asiatic merchants, but various references in the 
commercial correspondence show that their activities had a 
pronounced effect upon the market. Pelsart has left a vivid 
description of the Armenian buyers, “ racing over the country 
from village to village, with greedy eyes like guests wh<f think 
there is not enough food on the table to go round, reaching for 
every dish, and jostling the other guests ”; and he complained 
that their eagerness to buy forced up prices out of all proportion 
to the extent of their individual purchases. In 1014 the 
Surat factors reported a fall in the demand for Persia, Mocha, 
and Basra, the effect of which was such a decline in prices 
“ that the planters' are almost beggared thereby, and therefore 
do annually more or less reduce the wonted quantities made 
by them.” Again, in 1649, the factors explained that, though 
it would be more advantageous for them to buy at Biana in 
December or January, when the indigo would be thoroughly 
dried, they were forced to deal earlier in the season because 
the Asiatic merchants would not wait. While, therefore, the 
producers in Gujarat and in the Biana coufltry looked primarily 
to foreign markets, they were not as a rule in the hands of 
a single group of customers: Dutch and EngEsh, Persians, 
Mwjils and Armenians, were all in competition; and even when 
the European buyers combined for a season, they could not 
hope to dictate prices without reference to the Asiatic demand. 
The benefit available for producers was thus substantial while 
the trade retained its importance, but any attempt to measure 
it is rendered difficult by the fact that some of the indigo 
carried by sea to Loudon or Amsterdam passed on to markets 
formerly served by the Aleppo route, and consequently does 

‘ It may be i^vlUble to point out that “ plantcn ” means hero either 
the peasant' who grew indigo, or the eapitalistf rrho financed them; the 
European 'ndigo-pianter had not yet appeared in India. 
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not represent a real addition to the former demand. The 
total of Dutch and English exports about tiie year 1640 would 
absorb the produce of from 30,000 to 40,000 acres, and after 
making a conjectural deduction for the proportion which would 
otherwise have come by way of Aleppo we may say that 
perhaps somewhere about 20,000 acres wer^cultivated to meet 
the new demand of Western Europe. On the basis furnished 
by AkbAr’s assessment rates, an acre of indigo in Northern 
In^a was worth about Rs. 20 in the currency of the time 
(equivalent to Rs. 140 in modern purchasing power), while an 
acre of ordinary food-grains was worth about Rs. 5; the Dutch 
and English purchases may, therefore, have increased the 
income of the manufacturers by some such figure as three 
lakhs of rupees, a trifle when spread over the whole country, 
but a very substantial sum for the limited areas in which it 
was expended. To this has to be added the expenditure on 
packing, handling, and carting, which, in the case of Biana 
indigo at least, was relatively considerable. 

4. Saltpetre 

The export of saltpetre may be definitely described as a 
new feature of Indian commerce. I have found no suggestion 
that the commodity entered into Asiatic trade during the 
sixteenth century: 'its bulk rendered its transit overland 
impracticable ; and if Portuguese vessels carried it to Europe, 
the quantity handled was, as we shall see, very small. The 
origin of the trade must ,be sought in the military higfo^ 
of Europe. Saltpetre was an essential constituent of the gun¬ 
powder of tlie period, and fpr a time the European demand 
was met by local supplies. T((,e substance is a by-product 
of human ai 5 ,d animal life imder conditions which ar^p now 
regarded as insanitary, but which prevailed widely during 
the seventeenth centur^, and indeed to«a muchjater date; 
and tile necessary supplies were .obtained by methods similar 
to those which are still practised in India, the product being 
washed out of the contaminated soil. By tlEiet beginnii^ of 
our period, the progfess of the art of war, and the j^valence 
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of its practice in Europe, were outrunning these local supplies, 
and the discovery that practically unlimited quantities of 
saltpetre were available in India was a very great advantage 
to those belligerent nations which were in a position to 
obtain it by the ocean route. 

The first reference I have found to the export of saltpetre 
occurs in a letter from the king of Spain, written in the year 
1606, and directing the viceroy of Goa to send home ten or 
twelve casks of saltpetre yearly until further orders. The 
letter lays stress on the scarcity of saltpetre in Portugal, and 
says that for some years past it had been the custom t(» order 
its supply from India, so that export may have begun at the 
end of the sixteenth century; but the quantity spoken of is 
very small, and the requisition was official rather than 
commercial in its nature. About this time Spain was in 
serious difficulties over the supply of what are now known as 
munitions, and space on the homeward carracks was requisi¬ 
tioned without reference to the l)usine.ss aspect of the trans¬ 
action ; in 1613, and again a year later, Goa was ordered to 
make regular despatches of timber for sliipbuilding, a com¬ 
modity which no merchant would have handled on this route, 
and the demand for saltpetre must be regarded mainly as 
evidence of Spani.sh needs. 

The commercial initiative was taken by the Dutch shortly 
after their settlement on the Coromandel coast. I have not 
traced the actual beginning of their trade, but a report written 
in the year 1617 indicates that the factors were already 
interested in saltpetre, and the invoice of the Naerden, which 
is given in Appendix B, shows that a substantial quantity was 
exported in 1621, after which year purchases become a normal 
topic of the commercial records. The English Company 
followed the lead given by the Dutch. The scarcity of 
saltpetre in England is reflected in various entries in the 
Court Minutes. M early as 1617, uhe Company had great 
difficulty in securing a supply of gunpowder owing ^to this 
cause: in 1624 the CommiiMioners of the Navy urged that 
saltpetre shguM be brought from India, as was already 
being done by the Dutch; and, later'in the same year, the 
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Cbmpany were told that they must make their own powder 
and fetch their own supplies of saltpetre. The Company 
apparently ordered a supply from Surat in the year 1620, for 
an abstract of a report sent home in 1621 states that none was 
to had in that neighbourhood; but four years later Captain 
Weddell reported that the Dutch were shipping it as ballast, 
and that the English were arranging to procure supplies, which 
were ordered in the first instance from Ahmadabad. These 
supplies reached London at the end of 1626, and the English 
trade may be regarded as established in that year. 

Saltpetre was obtained from various parts of India. The 
Coromandel coast was, as we have seen, the first region to be 
exploited; a little later Gujarat and Agra come into the list, 
and then some of the Konkan ports; but these sources became 
of less importance when at last the buyers obtained easy access 
to Bihar, first from the Orissa ports, and then more effectively 
from Hooghly. Up to about 1650 the volume of the trade was 
moderate, and I have not found any instance of the English 
exports rising to DO tons’ weight in a season ; we hear of 46 
tons in 1626, of about 33 tons in 1639, of 300 to 400 bales 
(less than 40 tons) in 1643 and 1648, and of 20 to 25 tons in 
1644. The quantities carried by the Dutch were certainly 
much larger, but it is difficult to calculate them with precision, 
because some of the cargoes are given in terms of units of 
uncertain size ; assigsing probable values to these, the exports 
between 1630 and 1680 would appear to have ranged between 
200 and 300 tons, and perhaps the latter figure may be taken 
as the standard of the combined trade. Up to this time^ 
indeed, saltpetre did not rank 'with indigo or eafico as a 
primary object of commerce^ because, at the prices paid for 
it on the coast, the profit to be gained was comparatively 
small, and tl^ shipping space availab^p was devoted by jirefer- 
ence to goods which yielded a larger return : saltpetre could 
be profitably exported Ally because it copld be stowed loose 
among>the baled goods as “ kintledge,” to use the expression 
current at the time.* 

• 

' In the same way pepir^r was ordinarily carried loose atnons the bales, 
and raw cotton was sometimea stowed loose. Kintledge, or sintl^e, is 
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The establishment of Dutch and English factories at Patna 
was followed by a remarkable expansion of the trade, increased 
facilities for supply coinciding apparently with an enhanced 
demand in Europe. In 1653 the English Company ordered 
200 tons: figures for the following years are doubtful, but the 
commodity was much sought after by private ships; and on 
the restoration of the Company’s monopoly the annual 
quantity to be shipped from Bengal was fixed at 800 tons. 
I take “ tons ” in these two cases to indicate measurement and 
not weight, so the figures are not directly comparable with 
those given above, but the expansion of the trade is obvious; • 
and it was shared by the Dutch, who in the year 1661 shipped 
the very large quantity of 1480 tons’ weight. Thus, at the 
close of our period, saltpetre ranked definitely as a primary 
object of commerce, while less than twenty years before it had 
been a makeweight; and while formerly it had been obtained 
in small quantities from various sources, its production for 
export was now localised in Bihar. The explanation of these 
facts is to be found in the low prices prevailing in this region. 
The figures on record are too scanty to furnish the basis of an 
exact comparison between the costs in different centres of 
production, but (xscasional quotations scattered through the 
English correspondence and the Batavia Journals suggest that 
the cost of a niaund of 74 lb. at Patna was about the same as 
for a maund of 37 lb. at Ahmadabad, oj just half the price, 
while the greater distance of the former place from the jMrt of 
shipment was more than neutralised by the fact that continu¬ 
ous water-carriage was available. Taking the cost price at 
Patna, it appears that at the close of our period the trade 


defined in the Oxford English Dictionary as material used os pcrmajient 
ballast, but the factors in India em]lioycd the word commonly in the sense 
of anything carried loose in tfab hold for a single voyage, v ' 

^ As explained in Appendix D, it is often difficult to say whether ** ton *’ 
indieatM weight or measure, for the use of tfa-) word to donoto 20 cwt. was 
not yet definitely established, though it was gaining ground at this period. 
From various figures given in the ?.)utch records it is possible Calculate 
the number of pounds taken as equivalent to a last-: the different equations 
agree very closely# luid give something between 1800 and 1900 pounds 
(avoirdupois) as^he weight of a tun (half a la8t)^{ saltpetre; on this basis 
800 tuna* measurement would represent between <500 and 700 tons* weight 
0 • 
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brought roughly somewhere about a lakh of rupees yearly to 
Bihar, while about the same amount w^s spent in charges 
between Patna and the ships, a substantial gain to the locality, 
though only a trifling addition to the income of India taken 
as a whole. 

The trade was subject to frequent intesference on the part 
of the authorities, but no objection could fairly be taken to 
the ostensible ground, that the available supply was required 
for local military purposes, while in practice the prohibition 
of export could usually be evaded by not unreasonable bribes, 
or by. false declarations to the tax-collectors. A different 
ground of interference came up unexpectedly in the year 1646, 
when Prince Aurangzeb, then Viceroy of Gujarat, forbad export 
on the ground that gunpowder made from Indian saltpetre 
might be used against some Moslem power, but the transfer of 
the prince to another government quickly removed this 
obstacle; and in any case Christians of the period could have 
little right to object to his action in view of the fact that not 
very long before the Portuguese supply of horses to Bijapur 
had been challenged by ecclesiastics at Rome on precisely 
similar grounds. Apart from official interference, the only 
difficulty attending the trade seems to have been the supply 
of suitable vessels for the refineries. The commodity was in 
any case bulky, and needed refining in order to remove the 
impurities, but the Indian methods of evaporation, in which 
earthen vessels were used, were found to be unsatisfactory, 
and appliances made of copper could not be obtained locally. 
In 1641 the Dutch on the Coromandel coast wrote that their 
cauldrons were worn out, and “requested Batavia to send 
sheet-coppei for repairs and to order a new supply of cauldrons 
from Holland ; while eleven years later the English found that 
suitable copper and pans coul3 no( be got in Hooghly or 
Balasore, aim decided to divert to this purpose ap^ances 
which had been sent out for making sugajr in connection with 
an abortive scheme for a colony in Madagascar, fhe obstacle 
was thus easily overcome, and al the present day its interest 
lies in the light which it throws on the supply, of copper in 
India. 
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6. Cotton Goods 

The trade in cotton goods between India and Western 
Europe has passed through several distinct phases in the 
course of the last three centuries, and it is important that 
students of the subject should concentrate their attention on 
the facta of that particular period in which they are interested. 
The period with which wo are dealing does not cover the 
remarkable change in European fashions which occurred in 
the second half of the century. Up to the year 1600 there was 
practically no demand lor muslin or prints as apparel i such 
dress-goods as were carried westwards were destined almost 
entirely for Africa or America, where the trade had been 
established by the Portuguese ; and we are concerned in this 
section mainly with the adoption of Indian calico to meet 
European household needs—tablecloths, bed-linen, napkins, 
or towels—and to a very small extent with the use of Indian 
coloured or fancy goods as hangings or for decorative purposes. 

Before our period opened, the nature of Indian cotton 
goods appears to have been known in Western Europe mainly 
through small quantities arriving by the overland route, and 
the high cost of transit is a sufficient explanation of the very 
limited consumption. Europe produced linen for domestic 
use, and tapestry for decoration; calico and chintz could not 
compete with these goods on their merits, and could secure a 
market only by offering an advantage in point of price ; and 
this offer was not possible until they were brought all the way 
to Eijrope by sea. The Portuguese did not take advantage of 
their opportunities in this respect, and consequently at the be¬ 
ginning of the seventeenth century Western Europe constituted 
a large but wholly undevelop^ market for cotton goods. The 
possibilities of the situation were realised mainlj^ through the 
activities of the English Company, for, as we shall see further 
on, the Dutch took little share ii opening up the new 
market, though they enter^ it when it was an established 
success. The main reason for this attitude is probably to be 
found in the aoMtions ruling in the European linen-industry. 
England did not produce linen on a larg^ Scale, so that imports 
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of calico would not compete seriously with home industry, 
while sales of calico abroad “ brought money into the country,” 
and were therefore regarded with favour by the prevailing 
mercantilist opinion. Holland, on the other hand, possessed 
an important linen industry, and it is improbable that the 
merchants who constituted the Dutch Company should have 
pressed for imports which would enter into competition with 
a staple product of their country, and one which some of them 
must have handled in the course of their ordinary business. 
Allowance must also be mode for the fact that the monopoly 
of spices and the far-eastern trade kept Batavia amply 
furnished with remunerative cargo for Europe, while for the 
English merchants in India the problem of filling the homeward 
ships was often difiicult; indigo by itself would not suffice 
to “ drive the trade,” and it was important to develop a market 
in Europe for the cotton goods procurable in such quantities 
in India. These considerations afford sufficient explanation 
of the fact that the story of the opening of the market must be 
traced mainly in the English records. 

The English Company was alive to the possibility of trade 
in cotton goods from the time when it decided to establish 
mercantile relations with India. The nature of the anticipated 
demand can be studied in the instructions sent out by 
successive fleets from the year 1607 onwards, but for the 
present purpose it will be sufficient to refer to William Finch’s 
commercial report sent home from Surat in J609 as giving the 
views formed on the spot by a competent English buyer, who 
knew what he had to look fqr. Finch refers first to the difigrent 
qualities of baftas,' the fine mak& of Broach, and the coarser 
goods of other centres; thep to semianoes, “ broader than 
the calico, and as I suppose moi^e fitter for England than the 
baftas,” a phrase which indicates t^at he used calicp and 
bafta almost as identical terms; then come dutties, and then 

k 

^ As explained in a fonner chapter, bafta was the commercial name lor 
ordinary Gujarat calico; temiames, the (alico made at Samana in Northern 
India; daUus, the loinmiotha in common wear. Bairamit would be of rather 
hotter quality if they resembled hoUanda, but would bePo^oo rather than 
fflualin; the name oorers^wide range of texture. Semlx^ was one of the 
muslins for which the Deccan was famous. 
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baira^, the latter “ resembling Holland cloths,” these four 
t}rpes representing calico in the general sense of the word. 
Next he mentions a slighter stufi, or muslin, called serribafi, 
as probably suited to the North African trade, and a calico of 
extra width made somewhere near Cape Comorin, which would 
“ sell well in England for sheeting ” ; and he adds that higher 
qualities than “ these country linens ” could be got if required. 
He then suggests some other goods for the African trade, and 
pintados (the Portuguese word commonly used to describe 
goods with patterns in colours), as being likely to sell profit¬ 
ably for quilts and for fine hangings; also quilts ready-made 
of white calico, and of calico dyed red or blue. This completes 
his enumeration of the cotton goods suitable for export to the 
West—muslins for Africa, calico of various sorts and some 
coloured goods for household use in England—and he passes 
on to the clothing trade with Java and Sumatra. 

Trade sprang up very much on the lines indicated in this 
report, and we may take the first recorded English shipment 
from Surat as an example of the exports in the initial phase. 
The table on the following page shows the cotton goods taken 
by the Royal Anne to England in the year 1619; the prices 
are given in mahmudis, the current coin of Gujarat, which 
was taken at g of a rupee, and they include cost of transit 
to the ship’s side. 

It will be observed at once that several of the items in this 
list are sample consignments, and that the main export was 
of calico of the orifinary type, baftas broad and narrow, dutties, 
and semianoes, or three out of the four descriptions recom¬ 
menced by Finch ten years previously. It will also be noticed 
that there might be substantial variations in lihe average 
prices of different consignments Searing the same description, 
and this point is of real, importance to an understanding of 
the trade. There was, as yet, nothing like a fixed standard 
of quality: individq^l artisans wove "^ery much as they chose, 
and buyers had to pick single pieces to suit their meeds. 
Speaking generally, the best pieces were chosen for England, 
and the inferipi*goods sent to Java for the Eastern markets; 
and I take it that this is what is m^ftlit by contemporary 
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Description. 

No. of 
Pieces. 

Vahie. 

* 

Average 
Price per 
Piece. 

CAUOon— 




((^ Bc^taa — 


Hft. 

Ha. 

1. “Gingaraes” . 

40 

276 

8-9 

2. Brood. 

8 

* 120 

160 

.. 

S302 

33,195 

6-3 

.. 

1000 

6,777 

6-8 

Extra-broad (J) . 

1 

24 

240 

3. Narrow .... 

980 

3,080 

3-8 

» .... 

20 

55 

2-7 

»i .... 

1997 

9,960 

60 

4. For table napkins 

80 

218 

2-7 

5. “ Watchetts ” {i.e. blue) . 

20 

160 

80 

Coloured .... 

t 

3,584 

T 

“Watchetts” . 

200 

636 

3-3 

(6) Vutlies — 




1. Nut described 

290 

1,066 

3-7 


480 

2,190 

4-6 

2. Dholka .... 

400 

1,291 

3-2 

(c) Semianoes — 

2330 

14,075 

60 

Fancy Goods and Doubtfol 




DbsobiJtioss » 




Sundry stuffs .... 

200 

(!)187 

{?)0-9 

" Reeses ” . . . 

275 

1,150 

4-2 

“Sabum”. 

60 

4.31 

8-6 

“ Neconiea ” . . . . 

420 

1,320 

31 

“ Emmies ” .... 

f 

. 

177 

T 


* Some fusu! had a ^nattom of the typo known in England os dimity. 
Hecanits were striped calioo. Sramies may ha^e been cloth of the type 
worn by pilgrims to Mecca (/Aram). I hare found no description of sahum. 


writers when they speak qf buying “ fine ” goods for England. 
They do not mean the finer qflalities of Indian cloth, the 
muslins and other thin goods suited for tropical wear, but 
worthless as household linen; tljey mean merely the best pieces 
of calico 8i\Lted for the purposes fo^ which they were buying. 

The demand for calico increased with remarkable rapidity. 
The shipment of 16lb totalled about 14,000 pieces (each ‘ 
ordinary piece being from 12 to yards in length): the goods 
ordered in 1625 exceeded 200,000 pieces; in 1628 the actual 
consignment consisted of nearly 1000 balhs,. which would 
represent 160,000 ;pfeces or more; while in 1630)“ when the 
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Qujorat famine was about to bring this phase of the trade to 
an abrupt conolosion, the Company ordered 100,000 to 120,000 
pieces of caUcoes, together with small quantities of fancy 
goods. The large imports attracted the attention of King 
James L, who in 1623 asked the Deputy Governor of the 
Company how they were disposed of, and was informed that 
“ much of it is very useful and vends in England, whereby 
the prices of lawns, cambrics, and other bnen cloth are brought 
down; for the rest, England is now made the staple for that 
commodity, which having first served His Majesty’s dominions, 
the overplus is transported into foreign parts in the nature of 
a home-bred commodity. The king approved exceedingly 
thereof, and said that this was the ready way to bring treasure 
into the kingdom.” Le.ss than two years later, the Governor 
informed the Company that the sale of Surat goods had much 
improved, and that the foreign demand for calicoes was so 
great that from 100,000 to 200,000 pieces could be disposed of 
in a short time if they were available. The sudden large 
demand could not be met immediately by Gujarat alone, and 
buyers were sent to those places in Northern India where the 
staple goods appeared to be fitted for the London market. 
The places where we hear of factors being specially sent are 
Patna and Samana, but purchases were also made in Agra of 
calico woven in other localities, chiefly in Oudh. Patna was 
soon abandoned, while we hear of buyers ^t Samana on various 
occasions up to the year 1627, but the Company’s final verdict on 
its products was unfavourable, and the indent sent out early in 
1630^ which has already been quoted, specified only Gujarat 
caUco, and explicitly forbad “ Agra goods,” including semianoes. 

The famine, however, made it impossible to comply with 
these orders, and it became necessary to extend the sources 
of supply. In 1635 instructions were sent to ^gra to buy 
“ derriabauds, kerriabauds, and echbaryes,”* and the two 

‘ Dariyahad lies midiway between Lucknow and Fyzabad; Kbaiiabad 
is a short distance north of Luo^ow. I hare found no descifjition of 
•• Eohbaryes,” but it has been conjectured that the word denotes some 
cloth faroured bjk or named after, the Emperor Akbar; it was mads 
chi^y in Oudb,*eometimea at least in the neigh.bourbaod of Jalaipur, near 
Fyzabad. * 
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former, the produce of the Oudh towns of Dariyabald and 
Ehairabad, quickly came into prominencf, along with a cloth 
known as mercooli, which was manufactured largely in western 
Oudh. In the year 1640 a factory was opened in Lucknow, 
primarily for the supply of Dariyabad goods, those of Khairabad 
having been condemned, but this prohibition was not con¬ 
tinued, and we find both makes on sale in London during 
the ’fifties. In 1641 the Company expressed a preference for 
these northern goods; mercoolis were preferred to the 
broad baftas of Baroda or Broach, Dariyabads were “ well 
accepted of,” and Gujarat baftas were to be sent only if the 
northern supply fell short. The London market was thus 
definitely opened to the weavers of Northern India. 

The entrance of the English Company into the trade of 
Sind has been described in a previous chapter. The first 
buyers sent there in 1636 were instructed to inquire chiefly 
for calico suitable for England, though chequered stufls for 
Guinea and cloth for the Java markets were also to be sought; 
the local calicoes were well reported on by the buyers, and 
were found acceptable in England, where their sale continued 
at intervals up to the close of our period, but the quantity 
available was limited by the conditions prevailing in the 
locality. 

The first attempt to supply London with calico from the 
East Coast appears fo have been made in the year 1621, but 
sales were unsatisfactory, and the effort was not continued. 
The subject was revived by the Surat factors in 1630, and 
the idea was taken up b^ the Company when the failure of 
the Gujarat supply became known in England. There was, 
however, great delay in complying with the indents sent out 
from London, and in 1636' the factors were severely repri¬ 
manded fqj having provided 'only £1269 worth of calico 
against orders for £32,500 given in the previous fivS years. 
The result of this reprobf is seen in a lar^e consigmnent sent 
home <by way of Surat in January 1639; nothiiig seems to 
have been sent in the following winter, but in 1640 a sub¬ 
stantial supply reached Surat, too late for room to be found 
for it in the ^ps, ah^ the invoice of that year’s cargo shows 
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only a single bale of longclotb sent as a sample, “ because it 
is the first fruits of your new fort at Madraspatam.” 

The result of these extensions to new areas of supply can 
be seen in the invoices of the English cargoes despatched from 
Surat in 1639 and 1640, whp the immediate effects of the 
famine had passed away. The number of pieces of cotton 
cloth exported stands as follows:— 


NcMBEaS OF PlECKS OF COTTON CCOTH SniFFEO FROM St'BAT 
TO London 


Source. 

ScttHon 1638-39. 

Smitnn 1039-40. ‘ 

aScAwm 1640-41. 

East Coast . . . 

18,226 


26 

Bengal .... 

0,700 



Gujarat .... 

38,883 

13,660 

18,618 

Agra. 

2,823 

12,122 

23,660 

Sind. 


28,607 

11,360 


66,641 

64,280 

63,863 


All the Agra and Sind goods shown in these figures were 
calico, as were most of the Gujarat pieces, but these latter 
included also consignments of “ Guinea stuffs,” that is to say, 
fancy goods in stripes or checks suitable for sale in West 
Africa. The supplies from the East Coast and Bengal for¬ 
warded in January 1639 were more diversified, though calico 
predominated, and a scrutiny of the detailed invoice suggests 
that the buyers in these regions were still uncertain what to 
offer Uie London market, so that this may be regarded as a 
trial consignment. Nothing further need be sai4 regarding 
the goods tom Bengal, which did aot become really important 
as a source of supply for Eurof ean markets during our period, 
but a brief description ts required of the prin^al Coast 
.calicoes, which'came rapidly into fQvour. The names of 
these take varying foftns, but they may be written as perqalles, 
moorees, salempores, and longbloth. Fercalles (8 yards by 1) 
were on the who^p the highest grade, though the best moorees 

‘ One invoioe for thia jeer ia miaaing, and the (bM export was probably 
larger tiian^ figures here given. ‘ 
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(9 by 1J) were of about equal value. In the same way, fine 
salempoies (16 by 1) ranked with ordinary moorees, but 
ordinary salempores were of the same quality as longcloth 
(30-40 yards long, and a yard or slightly more in width), 
stout calico well suited for household use. Longcloth was the 
chief calico made on the Coast. It is apparently identical 
with what was called Guinea cloth by the Portuguese and the 
Dutch, but it was sold in the East as well as in the West, 
either plain, dyed, or figured (pirUado). By the close of our 
period it had become the most important calico in the London 
market.* 

The figures given for 1638-39 and 1640-41 represent the 
whole English trade of those seasons, and there is an obvious 
decline from the standard of over 100,000 pieces yearly attained 
ten years earlier. The setback was due to the famine in 
Gujarat. Some time was taken in opening up the alternative 
sources of supply, and while Gujarat alone could not meet the 
demand in point of quantity, the quality of its produce showed 
a marked deterioration, which threatened to ruin the European 
market. Thus in 1638 the Company wrote that since Indian 
calicoes had so decline^, in quality and increased in price, 
demand for them was at a standstill, and they were being 
superseded by cloth made in’ other countries; while three 
years later it was stated that the loss of reputation caused by 
the inferior quality of previous consignments was not yet 
recovered, “ for calico here stands upon these terms, that if 
it may not be afforded to undersell the Germany, Scotch, and 
French linens, then they will not sell to any considerable 
quantity ; ,and then one of the main pillars of the Surat trade 
is overthrown.” Calico insfact came into direct competition 
with goods manufactured in Western Europe, and the market 

‘ The deacriptiona in the text are baaed on conte.-nporarv’ commercial 
documents, which must b4’accepted for our period in preference to the. 
later authorities and oonjecturca given in Hobson-jebson. ^ Moorees, de- 
scribeh there (p. 707) aa blue, were ^caaionally dyed, but were usually 
shipped brown or bleached. Percalles wore not spangled robes (p. 708) but 
pieces of plain calico. Salempores were not usually c^ntz (p. 784), though, 
like all calico, they might be printed. The derivation of such names oSen 
a wide field for oonjec^f^, but indents and invoices are safes guides to the 
nature of the commodities. 
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consequently depended entirely on considerations of price and 
quality. 

The next phase of the trade is marked by the growing 
importance of the East Coast, which was soon to supersede 
Gujarat as the principal source of supply for Western Europe. 
After the consignment of 1638-39, which has been mentioned 
above, there appears to have been an interruption in the 
exports from this region, for in 1644 the Company wrote that 
they had received nothing but one bale of longcloth in five 
years. In 1646, however, goods from Madras had reached 
England, and sold to advantage; while in 1650, at a time 
when European markets were depressed, it was recorded that 
sales consisted chiefly of goods from Coromandel, which “ are 
now preferred before any of the Surat clothing, because they 
are best fit for French and other foreign sales.” It may 
be said, then, that the trade entered on the new phase about 
the year 1646, when the supplies from Gujarat, Agra, and 
Sind began to be supplemented regularly from the East Coast. 

I have not succeeded in finding figures to show the volume 
of exports during the next ten years, but the instructions for 
purchases at various centres suggest that trade was not ex¬ 
panding beyond the standard of 1640. It is clear, however, 
that exports rose largely during the years when trade was 
practically open, for when the Company’s monopoly was 
restored the English market was found be greatly over¬ 
stocked. The quantities ordered for supply during the year 
1658 were as follows: 

From Surat — 


Mercoolis. 

. 10,000 

Narniw bafta». 

. 10,000 „ 

Broad baftas. 

. 6,000 „ 

Sind calico . . . * . 

. 10,000 „ 

Dariyabada 

. 10,000 „ 

Dungaree 

. 10,000 „ 

Other calico ..... 

. 8,600 „ 


63,600 „ 


alflo 1(^ pieces of chintz, and 300 chintz quilts. 


* Dongareet was cloth of a rery low grade {fivbgon-JoltMn, s.v.). It 
appears in t|ie Dutch invoices as us^ for packing the bales of other goods. 
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From Madras — 

Longcloth, 20,000 pieces, equal to . 60,000 stondanl pieces. 

Salemporcs.20,000 „ 

Others (including some muslin) . , . 14,000 „ 

. ■ 84,000 

Allowing for the extra size of the longcloth, it will be seen 
that the total demand was for about 160,000 standard pieces, 
but that considerably more than half was to be provided on 
the East Coast. The needs of the market proved to have been 
overestimated, and a year later the indent on Surat was 
reduced to one-fourth of the quantity previously ordered, or 
say 16,000 pieces, and this reduction was repeated for the 
year 1660, on the ground that the market was glutted, and 
calicoes would scarcely fetch their prime cost. Our period 
therefore closes with a demand for calico on this side of India 
only about one-tenth of that which had been reached thirty 
years previously. The business of the East Coast, however, 
was satisfactorily maintained, for the indent for 1669 specified 
over 90,000 standard pieces, viz. longcloth equivalent to 
60,000, together with <30,000 salempores and 11,000 of other 
descriptions; and at the same time a standing order was 
given to provide roughly 100,000 standard pieces of the same 
descriptions for future years. Madras had thus definitely 
replaced Surat as the chief source for supplying the London 
market. 

The story of the Dutch exports to Europe can be told 
more shortly. Before the year 1620 they were already 
carrying cotton goods round the Cape, but the exports were 
almost wholly of the type required for Brazil and West 
Africa. The Portuguese monopoly of trade in these regions 
had passed away; the Dutgh were rapidly acquiring a 
predominVtnt position in them; and their expo^ at this 
time represent a conl;'.nuation of the business established by 
the Portuguese in the course of the previous century. In the 
next decade this trade began<'to be supplemented by small 
consignments of goods suitable to the Eurqpean market, and 
the first large ord^ I have noticed was one for 16,000 pieces 
of calico, which was placed in the year 1634. The European 
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trade increased in the next few years, and its extent can 
be seen in the indent despatched from Holland in 1639, 
which may be summarised as follows: * 


1. OuxMa doth .* 500 bales. 

2. Oth^ cdico— 

Semisnoes (Punjab). 1,000 pieces. 

Ambertees (Bihar). 1,000 „ 

Broad baftas (Gujarat). 5,000 „ 

Narrow baftas (Gujarat) . . . 4,000-5.000 „ 

Dariyabada (Oudb). 2,000 „ 

Salempores (East Coast). . . . 3,000-4,000 „ 

Moorees and Peix^alies (East Coast) .0,000-11,000 „ 


25,000-29,000 

3. Parious miuUn and fancy goods — 

(East Coast and Bengal) . . 8,000-11,000 „ 


As I have said above, Guinea cloth appears to be identical 
with longcloth, and 500 bales of it would represent the 
equivalent of nearly 20,000 pieces of calico of the standard 
length. The total demand was thus for about 60,000 pieces, 
a small proportion of which consisted of muslins and fancy 
goods. I have found no later details of the Dutch trade up 
to the close of our period, but there is nothing to suggest a 
large extension before 1670; after that year the development 
was rapid. 

The value to Indian weavers of the new export trade can 
be measured by the prices paid for calico on the spot, excluding 
the relatively high charges for preparing, packing, and transit 
to the ship. I have not found any evidence to show that the 
prices paid changed permanently during our period, though 
they fluctuated from time to time. Calico bought in Agra 
and Sind cost from one to two rupees per piece of the ordinary 
length, while the price in ^pjarat was about half a rupee 
more. The invoice rates ior longcloth work out tasomewhere 
about two rupees for the standard lepgth; salempores had a 
wider ’^nge of value, but the qualities most largely bought 
cost approximately two rupees for the piece; so thJt the 

> This indent ia in Sagju Transcriptt, n. Ilia. Amberteea were oolioo 
prodnoed near Patna j they are deacribed in BngUtk Facloria, i, 182. The 
other deacriptiona have alrWy been explained.,’' 
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English annual demand of something over 100,000 pieces 
represents payments to weavers of sometrhere about two 
lakhs of rupees. To this must be added the value of the 
Dutch exports, and the total value of the trade may perhaps 
be taken roughly at three lakhs or somewhat more, apart 
from the disbursements for bleaching a«d dyeing when re¬ 
quired, and also for packing and carriage to the seaboard. 
As in the case of other exports, the price paid was distributed 
among a particular class of artisans in a few localities, and 
the benefit derived by them from the new trade must have 
been substantial. 

Various obstacles were encoimtercd from time to time in 
the establishment of the export of calico to Europe, some of 
them due directly to the administration, and others arising 
out of the conditions prevailing in the industry. Official 
interference was a frequent cause of complaint: sometimes 
new taxes, or new extortions, might disorganise operations 
for the time, and sometimes the looms might be monopolised 
to provide* cargo for an official speculation; but such in¬ 
cidents are illustrative^of the general working of the adminis¬ 
tration rather than of interference with a particular branch 
of trade. Of greater sigilificance for our present purpose are 
the difficulties of the second class. The weaving industry 
within reach of the seaboard was organised, or it may be 
more correct to say had developed, to serve the specific 
purpose of providing cloth for particular Asiatic markets, and 
buyers for Europe had to adapt themselves to the arrange¬ 
ments which they found ^at work. Thus they had to follow 
the existing practice of giving advances against* future de¬ 
livery, but*they had not the same facilities as Indian mer¬ 
chants for gauging the credit ol individual debtors, and the 
question security was attended by various difficulties. 
One remarkable expedient is disclosed in tH^grant'of terms 
for tlie settlement at Madras, in which the nayak undertook 
that if the English first acqut^nt us before they deliver out 
any money to the merchants, painters,^ weavers, etc., . . . 

> Fsinten were the jirtiaane who nude pintadot, or * painted ” cotton 
cloth. , 
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and take oui word for their sufficiency and honest dealing, 
then do we promise, in case those people fail in their per¬ 
formances, to make good to the English all such sums of 
money as shall remain upon their accounts, or else deliver 
them their persons, if they shall be found in any part of my 
[sic] territories.” Such a State guarantee of creffit was, how¬ 
ever, an exceptional anangemcnt, while its practical value 
might be open to question; and three years after this grant 
the factors at Madras admitted that the Com{)any had suffered 
grievous losses by trusting “ poor painters and weavers.” 
“ But experience,” they added, “ tells us it cannot be alto¬ 
gether avoided, unless we had one prime merchant (as have 
the Dutch) who secures all. Such a one we had some time 
with us,” but they explain that he found the business un¬ 
profitable and gave it up. Shortly after this, we have a 
complaint that the English were unable to get weavers to 
work, because the Dutch, who had ample resources, had 
bound all the artisans by advances, and thus obtained 
temporary control of production. It must not, however, be 
supposed that the distribution of advances enabled buyers to 
get precisely the quality of cloth they wanted. European 
consumers were not entirely satisfied with goods manufactured 
to meet Asiatic tastes, and throughout most ot our period we 
read of efforts to secure some alteration in length, or breadth, 
or number of threads, but these efforts frequently met with 
little success. Where purchasers were nfit competing, weavers 
might be willing to carry out instructions, as at Nasarpur in 
Sind, where no difficulty was experienced in increasing the 
number of threads in the warp, there “ being no’buyers but 
us ”; but so long as the weavers had a choice of possible 
customers, they prefened to mrke the familiar goods in the 
familiar way. Similarly thetc were great difficulties in secur¬ 
ing the degree of uniformity which was demaiMed by dis¬ 
tributors in Europe. Not only indi«ddual pieces, but entire 
wusignmcnts, might be found to fall short of expectations in 
regard to length, or breadth, or number of thread: m 1638 
the Company complained that a consignment was “ like a 
pedlar’s pack', not fit for a merchant’s ^foreign export, but for 
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a town retail trade ”; and five years later they commented 
on deficiencies in length, urging the need for so much uni¬ 
formity that “ we may know what we sell, and the buyer 
what he is to receive.” The conditions of production were, 
however, obviously incompatible with any real standardisa¬ 
tion, and so long as India retained a practical monopoly of 
the industry the defect had to be borne, but there can be 
little doubt that it became a serious handicap as soon as 
competition had to be faced. 


6. Other CommoditieiS, and General Remarks 

The commodities which have now been discussed—indigo, 
saltpetre, and calico—formed the basis of the new commercial 
relations between India and Western Europe in the sense that 
a remunerative trade could not have been maintained without 
them; but when ships were once placed on the route, an 
opportunity was afforded of exporting other goods, and the 
European factors made an exhaustive study of India’s possi¬ 
bilities, as the result of which various secondary commodities 
were brought to the distributing markets of London and 
Amsterdam. Some of them were quickly discarded, others 
came gradually into favour, and a few words may be said 
regarding four items, raw cotton, yam, sugar, and silk. 

The early history of the cotton industry in Western Europe 
is somewhat obscure, but it is clear that at the opening of 
the seventeenth century raw cotton was in - some demand in 
England and neighbouring countries, partly for use in pre¬ 
paring candlewicks and oth^r articles in ordinary consumptiun, 
partly for the manufacture of the cloths known as fustians, 
which usually consisted of flaxen warps with cotton wefts. 
Supplies of raw cotton came regifiarly from the Levant, where 
mechanical Appliances existed for pressing thov^bre into com¬ 
pact bales suitable for hea transport. The factors at Surat 
were apxious to take a share in this trade* and on more tuau 
one occasion asked that presses &f the kind used in Turkey 
should be supplied, but their requests were not; complied with, 
and the bulk of unpi^ssed bales was obviously* toe great in 
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propoUion to y^ue for them to occapjr space which could be 
filled with goods like indigo or calico. Accordingly no regular 
trade developed during our period, but cotton was occasionally 
shot loose into the hold to fill the spaces between the bales, 
while small quantities were sold replarly in London after 
having served to pack more valuable goods. 

Yam was a commodity much better suited for sea transport, 
and a regular trade in it developed. The earliest consign¬ 
ments were not indeed welcomed in England, but in 1622 
factors were bu 3 nng yarn suitable for wefts for fustian; in 
1628 the English consignment from Qujarat amounted to 
525 bales, and two years later the Company wrote that 600 
or 700 bales might be sent annually, provided that more 
valuable goods were not available. Meanwhile the Dutch 
had established a small but regular export from the Coro¬ 
mandel coast, as can be seen from the invoices summarised 
in Appendix B, while they were also buying in Surat, though 
not at first on the same scale as the English, their annual 
requirements about 1630 amounting to 160 bales. Their de¬ 
mand rose during the next decade to about 400 bales, while 
the English shipment in 1638-39 amounted to about 300 bales. 
For the remainder of our period the Dutch trade was main¬ 
tained at somewhere about 600 bales yearly, taking both 
coasts together, but the English trade declined. In 1641 the 
Company reduced their demand to 100 bales; they disliked 
the commodity, but authorised the purchase of this amount 
in order not to di^ppoint English workmen, who, they wrote, 
had of late found many uses for Indian yam.' Ten years 
later, ^nly 76 bales were shipped,'while in 1663 the indent 
was for 150 bales, but the general expansion of trjde in 1668 
extended to yam, and the demahd rose again to about 600 
bales. The quality shipped Varied within very wde limits, 


* I hare not able to aacertain what develupmenta in the English 
I. industry occurred about this time, but it was^certainly progressive, and it 

_! _milllliT lli|)l Indian yifrn was being found suitable for warps, so that the 

manufacture of puts cotton goo^ may data from this period, Uough 
enSeuce of the fact has not yet been discovered. Professor Daniels has 
shown the untensbility of the old view that pun cotton goods wen not 
made in England) till late in the eighteenth century, but the date when 
their maoufdbtan began is still uncertain. (AuAcls, 21S.). 
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and I have not found definite information as to the grades 
chiefly handled by the Dutch, but 60 rupees is perhaps a fair 
average price for a bale (of about 160 lb.’), and on this basis 
the total export may be valued at a maximum of half a lakh. 

The trade in yam was marked by a curious incident in the 
year 1630, when the English purchases jn Gujarat were at 
their maximum; the weavers feared that their industry would 
suffer ftrough the export of their raw material, and a regular 
boycott was organised in Broach, the English being called 
upon to choose between buying cloth and yam. There is no 
sign of similar opposition in subsequent years, and I take the 
incident to indicate merely that the English buyers had gone 
ahead too rapidly for the stocks available at the moment; 
India could produce all the yam that was wanted, but a 
sudden large increase in demand might involve hardship to 
local consumers until production could be extended to meet it. 

Conditions in the world’s sugar trade have changed greatly 
since the seventeenth century. The commodity was not, as 
it now is, an article of general consumption in Western 
Europe, but must rather be classed as a somewhat expensive 
luxury. The European b§et-sugar industry had not come into 
existence, and the principal sources of the supply of cane-sugar 
were China and India in the East, and Brazil and the Antilles 
in the West. During our period the Dutch controlled the great 
bulk of the trade fA)m China and America, besides handling 
most of the exports from India; and since much of the Indian 
product was inferior in quality and relatively costly to export, 
it did not at first secure any. large share of the European 
market. Indian sugar was of three main types: the coarse 
product known as jaggery,* which was not handled by 
exporters, a white sugar of fixe grain known as “powder 
sugar,’’ anli large crystals, more thoroughly Refined and much 
more costly, which thi merchants knew as^‘ candy.” An , 
irregular trade with England in the two latter claStes^jras 

' I 

^ Jongtryt or gWf atill the oommoneit form of sugar in Indian is a compost 
of oi^stala and molasses produced by the indigenous processes of manu-^ 
faoture. The white sugars were extracted from this compost by elaborate 
and tedious prooesses of refining. 
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maintained by the factors at Sorat; sometimes the Compwy 
asked for a supply, at other times they prohibited it, and on 
at least one occasion it was loaded merely to fill the ship; 
the quantity sent varied greatly, but it was rarely important, 
and the factors more than once advised that indents should 
be made on Bengal, where the commodity was both better and 
cheaper. The Dutch do not appear to have taken an active 
part in the Surat trade, but when circumstances became 
favourable, they developed a substantial business on the other 
side of India. By the year 1636 they were exporting Bengal 
sugar from Masulipatam, and in the ’forties their business 
showed a great expansion, the quantity to be sent annually 
to Batavia at this period being somewhere about 500,000 lb. 
Later records are imperfect, but I judge that this export was 
not fully maintained, either because it was too much for the 
market, or because the European demand was being met from 
other sources. The English Company was slow to develop 
a trade in sugar from Bengal. It was talked about for years, 
and an investment was ordered in 1651-52, but the first sign 
of extensive business is an order sent out in 1659 to buy 700 
tons, a large amount whether the ton be taken as a weight or 
a measure. This order was reduced a year later, but the 
history of the English trade lies outside our period, during 
which the volume of the total exports was too irregular to 
justify any estimate of its value to producers. 

The trade in silk from Bengal to Europe also lies outside 
our period. Western needs were met first from China, and 
afterwards from Persia; when the Dutch at lask secured a 
regular footing in Bengal, their exports were, as we have seen, 
directed mainly to Japan; and I have not found records to 
show if any progress had been made in developing the European 
market before 1660. The sfory of the English trade begins 
in 1657, when^he Company was at last adequat^y provided 
with.ci^ital, and a sum of £3000 was ordered to be invested 
missal'raw silk, while in^the following year authority was 
given for regular purchases of 100 bales, worth about ^,000 
rujpees in all. ^ 
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It will be apparent from the facts which have been brought 
together in this chapter that in regard to the export trade to 
Western Europe the first half of the seventeenth century was a 
period of prolonged experiment. Late in its first decade, we 
have the Dutch on the East Coast and the English on the West, 
just beginning to learn by experience ♦hat goods could be 
bought and sold. Ten years later the Dutch had discovered 
indigo and saltpetre, but the indigo they were buying was 
nearly the worst, and the saltpetre nearly the dearest, which 
India could supply. The English, on the other hand, had 
established the trade in good indigo, and were laying the 
foundations of the still more important export of the calicoes 
of Gujarat. By the middle of the half century, Surat appeared 
to be firmly established as the principal port for Europe; the 
East Coast was contributing little, and Bengal was still unknown 
ground to European buyers. The famine of 1630 brought 
about a startling change, and large parts of India were pros¬ 
pected affesh in order to supplement the inadequate supplies 
from Gujarat. The superior efficiency of the Dutch merchants 
gave them a long lead in Bengal, but it was utilised in the first 
instance mainly for Asiatic developments, and it was only 
after 1650 that the eastern side of India took a prominent 
place in European trade. That place was earned partly by 
the suitability of the Madras calicoes, partly by the cheapness 
of Bihar saltpetre, partly by the supplies of silk and sugar in 
Bengal. Gujarat retained its former eminence only in regard 
to indigo, but this trade was already declining under the stress 
of American competition, and the political conditions resulting 
from the rise of the Maralha power were about to proVe an 
additional handicap to the port of Surat, which had at first 
outdistanced all competitorsf 

As has qj^eady been pointed out, the direct benefit accruing 
to India from the new ^ort trade was confined to relatively 
small areas, but in them it was substantial, in that it i qgre Med 
the demand for goods which producers were ready‘to suppifr 
Indirectly the position of the whole country was changed by 
the opening up of new commercial relations with t^e progressive 
markets of the West.' In the previous century the Portuguese 
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had made a poor use of their opportunities for commercial 
development; but the Dutch and English companies 
approached India from a different standpoint, employed very 
different methods, and secured much greater results. Through 
their agency, Indian goods became familiar in Amsterdam, 
London, Paris, and other markets; the tastes of consumers 
were made known in the areas of production ; and the East 
was searched systematically for commodities which might 
command a profit in the West. A new business organisation 
was thus brought into existence, and while its initial achieve¬ 
ments were by no means negligible, its possibilities in the future 
were almost unlimited. 

One feature of this organisation calls for a word of comment, 
because it could not easily be paralleled among civilised 
countries at the present day. In modern business it is the 
seller who does most of the work. When a country sets out 
to secure a new market, the enterprise is shared by manu¬ 
facturers, financiers, and official agents ; the market is invaded, 
often at heavy initial expense ; and goods are brought to the 
doors of those who are expected to bt^y. India made no such 
efforts to secure the markets of Western Europe. Indian 
producers and merchants were eager to sell, and welcomed the 
foreign buyers who came among them, but their part in the 
development was passive. We hear nothing at this period of 
Indians going to Europe to push their go^ds, or pressing sample 
consignments on the foreign buyers; in this case the buyers 
did the work, anS it followed necessarily that the large profits 
acermng from transportation were^not shared by India. Had 
only one European company been engaged in the business, it 
would thus have been in a position to operate on strictly 
monopolistic lines, and I t^nk*it may fairly be said that in 
this respect India was fortunate. During our period some of 
the countrie^farther to the East leai|ied by experience what a 
meant te the merchants of Holland; but in India 
the competition of the weaker English company dually 
sufficed to secure to Indians a fair price for what they sold. 
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AUTHOEITIBS FOB CHAPTUR IV 

Seotion 1.—The general position of European markets at this period 
can studied in Cunningham, vol. II. Reference to the lists of Portuguese 
cargoes is given in the footnotes; for the secrecy on the subject of their 
trade, see (e.g.) Smnevilk, i. 26; for the inferiority of Indian ginger, 
Linachotm, o. 64. The annals of the Malabar peeper trade must be traced 
in Bnglith Facforita and the Dagh RegitUr ; the facta stated in the text 
ate taken from English Faclories, in. 62, 90, 92, 157, 327; ir. 9; v. 148, 
314: vi. 24; vii. 138; and x. 220. The Dutch attempt to export pepper 
from the East Coast is mentioned in idem, i. 303: some details of it will be 
found in Appendix B. 

SEonoH 2.—The Dutch cargo taken as an example is given in Dagh 
Register (Coromandel), November 3, 1642. For Dutch sailings to Europe 
direct, see Appendix B, Hague Transcripts, II. 60, 72, 95 ; III. F6; and 
numerous entries in Dagh Register. The early Dutch interest in indigo is 
mentioned in Terpstra’a Surat, 84, 86. The English exports up to 1630 
are taken from English Factories, i. 206; iiL 90, 92, 208, 217, 295, 333. 
The cargo of the iMudon (1639-40) is referred to in idem, vi. 232, 233 n.; 
exports from 1642 onwards in idem, vii p. xix; viii 197 n., 2.56, 295; 
ix. pp. ix, 41, 149; x. 158, 215, 335. For the period of open trade, 
see idem, x. 44, 67, and passim ; the activities of Courteen’s Association 
are described in the introductions to successive volumes from v. onwards; 
for exports from the East Coast, see idem, viii 271; ix. 20, 102, 164; 
X. 141, 265, 275; and Letter Books, ii. 13-17, 196. The admissions of 
Dutch superiority are quoted from English Factories, ii 121; iv. p. xxxvii; 
vi p. xiv: vii. 191, 217; viii 304; and x. 56, 258, 409. The dgures 
quoted for the Dutch investment in India have been abstracted from the 
entries in the Dagh Register for the years named. 

SEorroN 3.—The English trade in indigo during our period is summarised 
by Mr. Foster in Journal Royal Society of Arts, LXVI. 362. For the 
Portuguese monopoly, see Couto, X. ii. 572. The references to the Aleppo 
indigo market are taken frtim First Letter Book, 286; Letters Received, ii 214; 
and Purehas, I. v. 734. A remark in Hague Transcripts, II. 52, shows that 
indigo was still reaching England and Holland from^the Levant in 1621. 
The prices quoted are taken from Mr. Foster's paper, supra. For the 
primary importance of indigo, me tPerpstra's Surat, 18; d&Jonge, It. 495; 
Letters Received, i 28; First Letter Book, 286, 308, 328; Roe, 447. The 
production an(^ manufacture of indigo in the north is described at great 
length by Petsart, but the French translation is inadequate, and the original 
should be referred to. The best account of the Sarkhej industry is in the 
Oujand Reporf. For the export qualities, see (s.g.) English Faclories, iii 63; 
vi 68; Peisdrt, 4, 6; for their use in England, Mr. Foster's^per, supra, 
and Court Minutes, July 2,41634; and for earliest purcham in India, 
Purehas, I. iv. 429, 483, and Terpstra's Sured, 75. Sind purc hases are 
mentio^ in {e.g.) English Factories, vii. 202 and viii 29; Ven^rla,' nr 
Dagh Register, September 17, 1645, aid passim; Chittagong, in idem, 
February 13, 1637. For indigo on the E^ Coast, see the invoices in 
Appendix B; also Hague Transcripts, I, 69, and Dagh Register, October 8, 
1626, and frequently after |hat date. " „ 

The quantity of indigo exported to England in 1619 is taken from 
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SnglitX FMiones, i. #1; for the standard of tho next decade, tee idem, 
Ui 92, 208. The Dutch exports are ooinpiled from entriee in the Dagh 
Rtgister ; their indent for 1639 is in Hague Tronacrtpfe, II. U4a. For the 
effect of price-change on purchases, see Snglish Facioriest vi. Ill, 273; 
and for the decline ^ter 16M, idem, viii 253; B2,196; and x. 322; 

also LeUer Books, ii. 1*3. 

The first reference 1 have seen to American exports of indigo is Purchas, 
III. y. 958; see also C'am^rtd^ Modern History, iv. 700. Later references 
are Court Minutes, January 18, 1633, October 24, 1646; and English 
Factories, x. 322. As regard interference with trade owing to accidents 
of season, see (e.g.) English Factories, yl 278; viii. 62; and Pelsari, 5 ; 
and for official action, Ttrpslra's Surat, Appendix VIl.; English Factories, 
iv. 324 and passim (the monopoly); vii. 203 (8ind); and vut 143 
(Ahmadabad). For adulteration, see idem, vi. 273; viL 5; and viii 12, 
31, 33. 303. 

The estimates of production in Gujarat are taken from English Factories, 
iiL 232; v. 73; vii. 136; and Dagh Register, May 20, 1641; in Agra, 
Pelsart, 6; English Factories, iv. 325; and Dagh Register (Surat), June 13, 

1644 ; on the East (Viast, English Factories, vi. 262; and in Sind, idem, y. 
129. The persistence of the overland trade is referred to in Dagh Register, 
May 20, 1641; Court Minutes, Decemlwr 29, 1643; and English Factories, 
vii. 136, and viii. 253. Purchases by Asiatic merchants are referred to in 
idem, vii. 136, and viii. 243; the quotation from Pelsari is taken from f. 6 of 
the Dutch MS. The assessments made by Akbar on the cnip are in Ain 
(translation), ii. 99 ff. 

Section 4.—Portuguese exports of saltpetre are referred to in Lisbon 
Transcripts, I. 10, 15, and IV. 031; the instances of other non-commercial 
exports are taken from idem, II. 371, and ill. 465. The earliest mention 
I have found of the Dutch trade on the East Coast is in Hague Tranacri'j^, 
II. 30; see also idem, I. 102, and the Dagh Register from November 20, 
1024, onwards. For the saltpetre supply in England, see Court Minutes, 
October 31, 1617; February 20 and December 29, 1624; May 20, 1625, 
and passim ; for the beginnings of the English trade, see idem, January 5, 
1627, and English Factories, i, 251; iii. 83, 90. The quantities exported 
are taken from idem, vii. 94, 175, and viii. 203; Aio figures for 1639 are in 
Original Correapondenfe, 1656 (enclosure). The use of saltpetre as ballast 
is mentioned in English Factories, iii. 20.S; vi 94; and vii. 94, 175. For the 
English trade in Bengal, see idem, ix. 196, and x. 7,276: the figures for the 
Dutch t^ade have been compiled from the Dagh Register. 

The instances of interference with the trade are taken from English 
Factories, iii. 270; iv. 143; and viii. 34, 53, 79, 108, 203. The pamllel of 
the horse trade is recounted in Couto, VIII. 235. The supply of refining 
plant is referred to in Dagh Register^ February 19, 1641, and November 29, 

1645 (Coromandel); also English Factories, ix. 95. ^ 

FBCTf >N 6.—The consumption of cotton in England is dealt with 
inoi^t«£y in Baines and ^ntek;. For the nature of the initial demand 
(^'undia, »et*Firat Letter Book, 131. 148, 255, 308, 328, etc.; Finoh*«^BSpoit 
is in Letters Received, i. 28 ff. TB^ table of exports in 1619 is compiM 
from English Factories, i 61, 62; the figures for 1625 and 1628 are idem, 
iii. 92, 208; and jhl indent of 1630 is idem, iv. 8. For the ikigUsb maricet 
at this period, see Cowi Minutes, August 6, and March 30, 1625 $ 
and for pi^rohases in Northern India, see Ertglgsh Factories, I pp. xxi 
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English FaetoneSt i. 61; for the standard of the next deoadot see tdsm, 
iii 62, 208. The Dutch exports are compiled from entries in the Dagk 
Hegister ; their indent for 1639 is in H(tgue Transcripts^ 11. 114a. For the 
effect of price'Changes on purchases, see English Facioriss^ vi. Ill, 273; 
and for the decline ^ter 1650, idem, viil 233; iZ' 20, 82, 160; and x. 322; 
also Letter Books, iL 1>3. 

The Oret reference 1 have seen to American exports of indigo is Purc^, 
in. y. 958; see also Catnbridge Modern History, iv. 706. lAter references 
are Court Minutes, January 18, 1033, October 24, 1645; and English 
Factories, x. 322. As regards inteiferenoe with trade owing to aocidents 
of season, see (e.g.) English Factories, vL 278; viii. 62; and Pe2saH,6; 
and for official action, Terpstrd's Surat, Appendix VII.: English Factories, 
iv. 324 and passim (the monopoly); vii. 203 (Sind); and viil 143 
(Ahmadabad). For adulteration, see idem, vL 273; viL 5; and yiii 12, 
31, 33, 303. 

The estimates of production in Gujarat are taken from English Factors, 
iii. 232; v. 73; vii. 136; and Dagh liegister. May 20, 1641; in Agra, 
PeUart, 5; English Factories, iv. 325; and Dagh Register (Surat), June 13, 

1644 ; on the East Coast, English Factories, vi. 262 ; and in Sind, idem, v. 
129. The persistence of the overlan<l trade is referred to in Dagh Register, 
May 20, 1641; Court Minutes, Dcceml>er 29, 1643; and Engluh Factories, 
vU. 136, and viii. 2.'i3. Purchases by Asiatic merchants are referred to in 
idem, vii. 136, and viii. 243; the quotation from Pelsart is taken from f. 6 of 
the Dutch MS. The assessments ma<le by Akbar on the crop are in Ain 
(translation), ii. 09 ff. 

Section 4.—Portuguese exports of saltpetre are referred to in Lisbon 
Transcripts, I. 10, 15, and IV. 931; the instances of other non-commercial 
exports are taken from idem, II. 371, and III. 465. The earliest mention 
I have found of the Dutch trade on the East Coast is in Hague Transcripts, 
II. 30: see also idem, I. 162, and the Dagh Register from November 20, 
1024, onwards. For the saltpetre supply in England, see Court Minutes, 
October 31, 1617; Febniaiy 20 and December 29, 1624; May 20, 1625, 
and passim; for the beginnings of the English trade, see idem, January 6, 
1627, and English FacUrries, i. 251; iii. 83, 90. The quantities exported 
are taken from idem, vii. 94, 175, and viii ^3; Aio hgures for 1639 are in 
Origined Correspondence, 16^ (enolosore). The use of saltpetre as ballast 
is mentioned in English Factories, iii. 208; vi 94; and vii. 94, 175. For the 
English trade in Bengal, see idem, ix. 196, ,and x. 7,276: the figures for the 
Dutch tf^ade have been compiled from the Dagh Register. 

The instances of interference with the trade are taken from English 
Factories, iii. 270; iv. 143 ; and viii 34, 53, 79, 108, 203. The parallel of 
the horse trade is recounted in Couto, VIII. 235. The supply of refining 
plant is referred to in Dagh Regisier^ February 19,1641, and November 29, 

1645 (Coroman<teI); also English Factories, ix. 95. ^ 

SxcTT )N 6.>-<?he consumption of cotton gA^ds in England is dealt with 
inmdepmily in Baines and Daniels. For the nature of the initial demand 
oVlndia, aee^First Letter Book, 131.148, 255, 308, 328, etc.; Finch*^Beport 
is in Liters Received, i. 28 ff. Tro table of exports in 1619 is compiled 
from English Factories, I 61, 62 ; the figures for 1625 and 1628 are idsm, 
iii 92, 208; and indent of 1630 is idem, iv. 8. For the English market 
at this period, see Cowt Minutes, August 6, 1^, and March 30, lft25; 
and for pi^rohaees in Northern India, see Engl^h Factories, I pp. xxi fl.. 
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pauim. For the change in trade after the famine, nee 
K^luh Factories, W. 97. 158; v. 146, 278, 341; for Rind, idem, v. 118, 
129,164; and for the East Coast, idem, i. 343; ii. 336 * iv. 64,228; v. 218 • 
and 295. The exporte of 1638-41 are abstracted from the inroicei 
atehed to Orijinai Correspondence, 1656.1725, and 1761, The description 
of Coastgoode is based mainly on letter Books, vol. II. 13-17, 196-197 ■ and 
on details in the Dutch invoices abstracted in Appendix B. The decline 
in quality of Oujarat caticoea is referred to in BnglishsFaclories, vi. 56, 311. 
The gro^h of the East Coast trade can be traced in the latter volumes 
especially vii. 173 ; vim 164, 297; and x. 61. 
W, 307, fe. The detailed figures given for this period have been ex¬ 
tracted from Letter Books, vol. II. 1-3, 13-17, 21-24, 196-197 

The Dutch tr^e with Braxi! and West Africa is discussed in Blias, it 
1 ■ export of cotton goixls to Europe, ace Appendix B, and 

also c«*«rs iv. 34; English Factories, i. 41,44; ii- 336; Terpslra's 

Surat, 76 j Hague Transcripts, I. 163, 318; II. 62,114o i III F6 ^ 
Interference with trade is recorded frequently; the instances given are 
SegiBler, May 20, 1641 ; English Factories, v. 296, and viii 118 
. .. '^’’“lees and security are taken from idem, vi. 166’ 

I®.*' defects and improvements, see idem, iv. 3; 

'’"I'o”!’ September 6, 1658; and Dagh 

Beguler, May 20, and September 3, 1641. ^ 

SlOTlON 6.—The English demand for cotton is dealt with by Daniels, 
* T? fee belmg-machiuoiy, see English Factories, m. 212 

y. 206: and for export of raw cotton, idem, iii. 62 j iv. 9. Sales are recorded 
m CottrJ Minutes, passm. The facts stated regaiding the English ™m 
trade are taken from English Factories, i, 68: ii. 157, 185-^iU 209- 
rv 22; vi. 312; viii. 264;-ix. 42. 106; Letter Books, ii. 1-^13-17 Tbo 
extent of the Dutch trade has been as usual reached by oompUhig the 

I.*S aid I? n"4Sl™“ “ " f raJriX 

g®”".'*’ i- 71. Exports from Surat 

are mentioned frequently m English Factories, e.g. i. 61 • iv 4 9 nan • 

from the Dagh Eegister, Beginning with October 31, 1636. For the R noli.h 
trade m Bengal, see English Factories, vola viu., U. passim. There are 
occasional references to the sUk trade in the earlier voTs. ^EnglUh 
but as a commercial proposition the history begins with x. 188. ’ 



CHAPTER V 


THE COURSE OF INDIAN MARKETS 

1. General Features of the Markets 

From the transactions of the Dutch and English merchants in 
India we pass to an examination of the conditions prevailing 
in the markets into which they had secured an entry. A 
slight experience of the commercial records of the period will 
suffice to disillusion any one who may have been tempted to 
regard the India of the seventeenth century as a country of 
Arcadian simplicity; buyers and sellers resembled in all 
essentials the buyers and sellers of the present day, and the 
commercial aptitudes of Indian merchants were certainly not 
inferior to those of the foreigners who dealt with them. 
William Finch, the first English merchant at Surat, insisted 
that a regular factory was required there* on the ground that, 
when once the foreign ships had arrived, the local merchants 
would not sell their goods for less than double the value; he 
emphasised his opinion by a familiai;quotation, Bayii%, “ They 
are ‘ as subtle as the devil,’ whose limbs I certainly persuade 
myself they are ” ; and compliments of the same kind could 
be quoted from various other jarts of the country. The ideas, 
and occasionally even the language, appearing in the records 
are in this matter altogether modern, and, subject to two 
importast reservations, we need not hesitate to apply the 
results of r^nt economic analysis to the transactions il&ch 
they describe. Throughout the country we find recognised 
market prices, constantly fluctuating with variations in supply 
and demand; the conception of a norifll price governed by 

• 145 ' L 
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cost of production was perfectly familiar; and if we find few 
traces of the more remote process of alterations in the normal 
cost of production, the reason probably is that the conditions 
of agriculture and industry afforded very little scope for its 
operation within the short period to which the attention of 
the merchants was confined. We meet, ‘too, the keenest 
competition among buyers and sellers, eager search for ex¬ 
clusive information, the organisation of rings and commercial 
monopolies, the specialised activities of a large class of 
brokers, a remarkable development of financial machinery for 
credit, exchange, and insurance ; a crisis was at least as familiar 
an event in Surat in the seventeenth century as in modem 
Bombay; and, though a bankruptcy law did not exist, the 
institution itself was generally recognised.* 

The two reservations which have to be made arise from the 
risk of official interference, and from the time and cost of 
transport. As regards the former, merchants dealing in any 
Indian market had to be prepared for the appearance of the 
local governor, or his nominee, as buyer or seller of practically 
any commodity; and when this occurred, it meant that 
competition was for the time being displaced by force. In 
some cases this intervention could be justified by the necessities 
of the State, though the justification might be merely an 
excuse, but foreign merchants did not complain very seriously 
of the Governor’s monopoly of lead at Surat, of the restrictions 
throughout the country on the sale of saltpetre, or of the 
prohibition of the re-export of copper at a time when the 
supply for currency was deficient; their complaints were 
directed rather against the practice of engrossing dr mono¬ 
polising such staple commodities as indigo, cotton goods, 
spices, and even food-grains, sojely for the profit of the State 
or its ofifieers, or against other monopolistic developments of 
a more general nature.' ’ 

The instances of engrossing or monopoly givei».in con¬ 
temporary records are sufiicientCy numerous to establish the' 
proposition that a local governor was in practice free to enter 
the market on his own initiative, while at the same time he 

^ Mcmveci (ii. 84) gire& a vivid description of a bonkraptojr at Patna. 
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was bound to carry out the orders of his official superiors. We 
may take as a type of local action the indigo-monopoly set up 
in 1647 by the Governor of Ahmadabad, regarding which the 
English merchants wrote as follows: 

Our Governor having most unjustly and unconscionably forced 
some banjaras [itinerant merchants] to sell him a parcel of sugar, 
and thereby made on unlawful gain of 1000 rupees, is so well 
encouraged thereby that he is now intended to become the sole 
merchant of this place, being in hand to engross all the indigo 
that the city and country will afford. ... We do not find it 
probable that he should make any gain hereby this year, the 
indigo-men being likewise resolved to oppo.se his proceedings 
herein to the utmost; but should he thrive in his project, we 
may then expect shortly to fetch our butter and rice from him. 

As a matter of fact, the profit does not appear to have been 
great, for shortly afterwards we read that the “ indigo-men ” 
bought liberty to sell their stock by the payment of a sum of 
250 rupees, “ which they must give our Governor as the profit 
issued from what he bought from them, or (more truly) what 
he pretended to buy ” ; but the very smallness of the payment 
accepted indicates that a staple industry might be subject to 
interference on trivial grounds. In the same way spices were 
monopolised at one time on the East Coast, and a little later, 
unbleached cloth; in 1641 the piece-goods of Gujarat were 
monopolised temporarily for a State consignment to Mocha, 
and weavers working for any private purchaser were threatened 
with death ; and in 1632, when Surat was still famine-stricken, 
the local prices of food were doubled because the gbvemor and 
one or two merchants had combined to engross the available 
supplies. Such operations were facilitated by the fact that 
in some commercial centre% local governors were frequently 
appointed from the mercantile community, and* there was 
nothing corresponding to the modem prohibition of official 
trading-; being free to enter the markets, it was practically 
inevitable that they should employ their official powers in 
their commercial transactions, and the risk of their doing so 
was always a factor to be taken into account by private 
dealers. 
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Of monopolies on a larger scale, the most prominent instance 
is that which was established in the indigo-market in 1633. 
By this arrangement, which was apparently modelled on the 
Persian royal monopoly of raw silk, a merchant undertook to 
make large payments to the treasury for the privilege of buying 
all the indigo manufactured in the Mogul Empire, including 
the produce of Gujarat as well as Biana; he proceeded to buy 
in Sarkhej at Rs. 18 and sell at Rs. 27 the local maund (33 lb.), 
but the arrangement broke down because the principal buyers 
held aloof, and freedom of trade was restored at the close of 
the year 1636. The failure of this general monopoly must be 
attributed to the agreement to defeat it, entered into between 
the Dutch and English merchants, whose joint demand was 
the mo.st important single factor in the market; where 
individual customers were numerous and carried less weight, 
similar arrangements might last longer, as in the case of the 
monopoly of freight on the East Coast, which has been 
mentioned in a former chapter, but, whether the duration 
might be long or short, the pos.sibility of such interference 
had to be taken into account in almost every mercantile 
transaction. 

So far we have spoken Of monopolies affecting particular 
commodities or services, but that there was nothing to prevent 
a governor from monopolising the entire trade of a seaport is 
shown by the case of Jlooghly, where in the year 1635-36 the 
Dutch found that an exclusive concession had been given to 
three individuals, who fixed prices of all goods as they chose. 
Again, a monopoly might be granted of the business of a group 
of foreign merchants; in 1625 the'Dutch at Masulipafam were 
farmed out like any other source of revenue, and thus found 
themselves debarred from dealing with any merchants except 
those who%ad paid for the privilege; while the existence of a 
similar arrangement wai one of the reasons whjch led to the 
Engjish determination to abandon that port in 16S8. The 
system of monopoly was probafoly most highly 'developed 
under Mir Jumla, the famous Minister of Golconda, who 
subsequently transferred his allegiance to .the Moguls. 
Manucci tells us that jUir Jumla was a self-made* merchant 
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before he attained to office, and his official proceedings lend 
credit to the story. We are told that, when he was at the 
height of his career as Minister, he maintained a lai^e force of 
land transport for his goods, while he owned ten ships, and was 
^ilding more, for his trade to various foreign countries. 
Being offended with the Dutch, he proposed a sort of partner¬ 
ship with the English Company to monopolise the East Coast 
trade as a whole, and meanwhile he was active on his own 
account, reserving for himself the services of all the weavers 
of a large tract of country; and we read that “ this course he 
is resolved to continue, until he can bring a monopoly of all 
imported goods.” The factors at Madras doubted the wisdom 
of the proposed partnership, fearing that the example might 
result in the establishment of similar monopolies elsewhere to 
the detriment of the Company’s business, and no student of 
the records of the period can deny that their apprehensions 
were reasonable, though the danger of this particular project 
disappeared when Mir Jnmla abandoned Colconda for the 
service of the Mogul Empire. 

The second consideration we have mentioned, the time and 
cost of transport, was of not less practical importance than 
the danger of the disturbance of markets by official inter¬ 
ference : the result was to confine markets within limits which 
nowadays seem extraordinarily narrow, and to make prices 
depend on the stock of a commodity* actually on the spot, 
rather than on the supply available throughout the world. 
In the case of imported goods, the dominant factor was time. 
At the present day an apprehended shortage of a conunodity 
in any part of India would at once set the cables to work, and 
additional supplies might usually be expected in the course of 
a few weeks; during our period, the provision of a supply of 
such a commodity as lead, or coral, or woollen clsth of some 
particular fashion, required nearly tno years, the indent being 
sent home from Surat in January, and the goods arriving, if 
all went well, in the next September but oqe, by whidff'time 
the conditions of the market might have entirely changed. 
There was thus a large measure of uncertainty in making up 
cargoes for remote destinations; goo^' which had been asked 
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for might prove to be unprocurable, or, if they were available, 
they might prove to be unsaleable on arrivil, and merchants 
had to be guided partly by local prices and partly by the most 
recent information, which was already more or less out of 
date. Some saving of time between India and Europe could 
be efiected by despatching letters overland by way of Basra 
and Aleppo, a route which came into more or less regular use 
as experience proved its advantages; ^ transit by it was, 
however, by no means certain, and while a letter sent overland 
might effect a saving for practical purposes of about a year, 
it might in other circumstances take almost as long as one 
sent by sea. No similar saving of time could be effected in 
communicating with the Far East, and, speaking generally, 
the connection between distant markets was so uncertain as 
to introduce into business a factor which is nowadays practic¬ 
ally unknown. 

In purely Indian transactions, the factor of time, though 
it was not negligible, was subordinate to the factor of cost, at 
least so far as ^oods had to be collected or distributed by land. 
It is possible to form a rough idea of the cost of land transport 
from some details mentioned in contemporary records. Thus 
in 1619 the rate for conveyance from Agra to Surat by way 
of Burhanpur was Rs. 14| for a camel-load of approximately 
600 lb.; in 1638 a cartage contract on this route was settled 
at Rs. 2| per 74 lb.; in 1661, Rs. 16.j9j- was the charge per 
camel from Agra to Ahmadabad by the Rajputana route; 
while in 1639 goods could be carried from Agra to Lahore for 
Rs. 2 per maund of 74 lb. , Reducing these and other rates 
to a common standard, we find "that the coat of carrying 
100 lb. a distance of 100 miles in Northern and Western 
India ranged between half and ^three-quarters of a rupee, 
exclusive oAanything required for pajnnent of armed guards 

^ The Portuguese oooasionally Best information, overland bj^way of 
Aleppa.-;ad also Suez (see, €.g., CoutOfX. L 72), but in the instances I have 
noti<^ the news sent was political rather than commercial. Zn 1616 the 
Dutch were considering the possibility of overland communication between 
Amsterdam and Masulipatam, but the route was at thii time obstructed 
by wars (ifogus Transcripts, I. 83). English use of the overland route 
bwomes noticeable in the 'thiitiM (English Factories, vi 245, viL 27, etc.). 
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Bnd inland customs duties, 'these latter charges varied 
greatly according to local conditions; that they might add 
materially to the cost is shown by Peter Mundy’s reference to 
a contract by which the carriers from Agra to Ahmadabad 
undertook to discharge all customs demands in return for 
payments of Rs. 45 per cart and Es. per camel-load, but 
it must be remembered that the number of independent chiefs 
on this route was exceptional, and these figures cannot be 
taken as representative of the country as a whole. Confining 
our attention to the actual cost of carriage, we may say that, 
while it could be borne by goods of high value per unit of 
weight, it was absolutely prohibitive in the case of ordinary 
agricultural produce. At the end of the sixteenth century, 
the normal price of wheat in Northern India was about 185 lb. 
per rupee: transport of 100 miles would have sufficed to double 
this price, and transport to the consuming markets of Gujarat 
would have multiplied the price from five-fold to eight-fold 
according to the rate charged. Again we shall find that the 
normal price of wheat at Surat during our period was some¬ 
where about 85 lb. per rupee; wheat carried to Surat from 
a distance of 250 miles or less would have required to be sold 
at that price to cover cost of transport alone, so that the 
normal radius of import must have been well under 200 miles, 
and a very large rise in price would have been required to 
attract food from any considerable distance. Thus we may say 
that for commodities like indigo, Agra and Ahmadabad were 
comprised in one market, because inter-transport was a com¬ 
mercial possibility, and the chief buyers could make their 
purchases in one city or the other; for food grains, on the 
other hand, India must be regarded as split up into a large 
number of nearly independent markets, because the cost of 
carriage by land was so gAat as to eliminate elective com¬ 
petition. In cases where a route by water was available, the 
segregation of markets was much less noticeable, and the sea 
in particular exercised a powerful unifying effect. So^far as 
imports and exports were concerned, Surat and Lahari Bandar 
were one npirket, provided that the quantity of goods to 
be dealt'in was sufficient to load a single coasting-boat; 
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Gujarat and Malabar again were one market, except when the 
sea-route was closed by pirates or blockade; and the same 
may almost be said of Surat and Masulipatam. In this last 
case, the existence of the Dutch headquarters at Batavia was 
an important factor in equalising the price of imports, because 
the council could, with very little difference iacost, direct goods 
such as spices, porcelain, or the precious metals, to whatever 
point on -the coast of India might offer the best market; and 
the same influence affected the price of many exports, though 
the specialisation of such commodities as cotton goods in some 
cases made prompt substitution impossible.^ So much, how¬ 
ever, may be said that, subject to interruption through war 
or piracy, the coastal markets were closely interdependent 
when not altogether unified, but even a short stage of transit 
by land might suffice to sever all connection in the case of 
goods of low value. 

2. Peesonnel and Organisation 

It is easy for a student of the contemporary records to 
form an exaggerated idea of the importance of the Dutch 
and English merchants in the Indian markets where they 
possessed a footing. It is true that, taken together, they had 
a practical monopoly of the supply of goods from Western 
Europe, and that thjy controlled purchases for the same 
region, but Indian markets were not dominated by the 
European trade, and the competition betwee'n the Dutch and 
English companies made each of them much less influential 
than if they had been able to wofk in harmony. From' time 
to time we find attempts made to eliminate this competition, 
which was certainly injurioui^ to European interests, though 
it was beneficial to Indian producers and consumers; but 
these attempts were shoCt-lived, and even the operatmn of 

> ^j|i^027 Pelfart (p. 8) pointed out that the Dutch were' inj^iring their 
trade iu Northern India by excessive imji^rts of spices on the East Coast, 
and recommended a reduction there coupled with increased supplies to 
Surat. A few years later general orders were issued from Amsterdam 
to regulate supplies to Persia, Surat, and Masulipatam in siich p way as to 
keep prices level throughouf the whole region (Boffve Transcripts, 11. 96). 
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the agreement to break the official monopoly of indigo in 
1634 was seriously hampered by the independent transactions 
of the buyers at Agra. From time to time the European 
merchants dominated the markets for particular commodities, 
but it cannot be asserted that they ever dominated the com¬ 
mercial outlook; that position was held rather by individual 
Indians—Moslems, banians, or chettis, as the case might be— 
men who. through their wealth and abibties might almost be 
said to control the entire wholesale trade within the area 
covered by their operations. 

The most prominent of these Indians during our period 
was Virji Vora, the merchant-prince of Surat, who, rightly or 
wrongly, was reputed to be the richest merchant in the 
world.* The first reference to him which I have noticed 
relates to the year 1619, when one of his employees in charge 
of a Surat vessel obtained a recommendation to courteous 
usage on the part of English ships. From this time onwards 
he is mentioned frequently in the commercial records, usually 
as buying or selling various commodities, gold and silver, lead, 
coral, and ivory, spices, opium, cotton, and practically every¬ 
thing which changed hands in the Surat wholesale market. His 
dealings were on a large scale, and syndicates dominated by him 
were ready to buy entire cargoes valued at from five to ten 
lakhs of rupees. Such purchases naturally secured a temporary 
monopoly of particular commodities, suqh as the spices im¬ 
ported by the Dutch, and we find his syndicate selling for 
Rs. 62 and 66 the'cloves which had been bought for Rs. 46 
the maund. Apart from foreign goods, he controlled the 
pepper market in Surat, and the coasting trade to those Malabar 
ports which were not dominated by the Portuguese. His 
business had wide ramificationsbe had branch offices or 

agencies at such places as Ahmadabad, Agra, Burha»pur, and 

u 

^ I follow tbojtranaliteration of the name auopted in English Fachriai 
Professor S4Mtkar writes Qaharji Borah {Shivajit 110)* and also Pifji Borah 
{Aurangz^, Ld25), in passages wbii^ clearly refer to the same 
His reputation as the richest merchant in the world is ftfirmed in a letter 
written at Surat in 1664 by the Rev. John I’Escaliot. This letter was 
printed in Wilkin’s edition of the works of Sir Thomas Browne (i. 424): 
the portion h{vo referred to appeared in the Indian Antiqwury for 1921, 
pp. 312ff. * 
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Oolconda, as well as in Malabar and on the East Coast; and 
he maintained relations with Java, Basra, and Gombroon, 
occasionally sending his goods to these destinations on English 
vessels. As time went on, his power in the market increased 
to a ^int where it became irksome to the English factors. 
From being the “usual merchant,” he .became “the sole 
monopolist of all European commodities,” and in 1634 he 
was “observed to bear such sway amongst the inferior 
merchants of this town [Surat], that when they would often¬ 
times buy, and give greater prices, they are still restrained, 
not daring to betray their intents to his knowledge and their 
own sufferance, insomuch that the time and price is still in 
his will and at his own disposure.” The Council which re¬ 
corded these observations declared itself “ weary of his un¬ 
profitable correspondence, which they intend to shake off by 
degrees, and incline to others that promise more fairly ” ; but 
the intention was not realised, for in 1642 Virji Yota was 
“ awing all other banian merchants to his observance,” and 
four years later the factors were still practically in his hands. 
In the last decade of ^ur period, we read of a dispute over 
a particular transaction, which was referred to London for 
decision; the Company decided against Virji Vora, but sent 
him a valuable present as a mark of esteem, which, however, 
did not suffice to mollify him, and for a time he was so angered 
“ that he will not hpar of lending any moneys upon account 
of any interest.” 

Powerful as he was, Virji Vora was not always able to 
disregard the local authorities. In 1630 we find him appre¬ 
hensive of the Governor’s intention to join him in a {)artner- 
ship, which might “ ensnare him to his abuse,” and a later 
Governor, Masih-uz-Zamanf appears to have judged that he 
was ripeior extortion, for at the end of the year 1638 he was 
experiencing “ most btfebarous t)rranny ” in the Sural prison. 
The particular charge made against him is not stated, and ' 
wFtlo not knepr whether it wa* true or false; bbt the pro¬ 
ceedings appear to have been irregular, for the Diwan (the 
provincial representative of the Imperial revenue authorities) 
reported the matter to the Emperor, Virji Vora was summoned 
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to Court to auBwei in person, and eventually Masih-uz-Zaman 
was removed from his post. Prom that time to the close of 
our period Virji Vora’s career was not seriously checked. He 
lost heavily by Sivaji’s raid on Surat in the year 1664, but a 
little later we are told that he and another merchant “ hold 
up their heads still and are for great bargains.” In 1666 
anonymous petitions reached Batavia accusing him of corrupt 
dealings with the Dutch factory at Surat, and about the same 
time the traveller Th6venot wrote of him as a friend supposed 
to be worth at least eight millions. The unit in terms of which 
Th4venot was writing is not specified, but another contem¬ 
porary account gives 80 lakhs of rupees,* and we may take it 
that Virji Vora was popularly credited with a capital of this 
amount, an estimate which may of course have been very 
wide of the truth. I have not come across a notice of his 
death, but it probably took place before the year 1677.® 

The question naturally arises whether a man in Virji Vora’s 
position welcomed the presence of European merchants in the 
market. The facts appear to justify an answer in the affirma¬ 
tive, so far at least as the English are concerned, for he willingly 
financed their transactions during a long period, in the course 
of which he could probably have driven them out of the 
country. We have seen in a former chapter that the English 
were frequently compelled to borrow capital in Surat; it was 
Virji Vora who met most of their needs, «nd his position in 
the market was so strong that it is reasonable to conclude 
that he could have prevented others from making loans if he 
had wished to do so. On the contrery, he once volunteered 
a loan of two lakhs at a time when the difficulties of the 
English were unusually great, and on another occasion he 
saved their credit by an une3g)ecied offer of half that sum. 
It would be absurd to suggest that he acted out of phileathropy 
or charity in t}}ese transactions; he to^k the regular interest, 

1 and raised’*lhe rate when market conditions justified this 

^ This figure U taken from TEacaliot's letter quoted inia previous not^ 

* Some curious letters from Surat aro printed in the Iktgh JRegitUr of 
June I, 1678; their tenor is such that Virji Vora’s name would almost 
certainly have r.ppeared if he had been still in bu^ess, but no allusion is 
made to him. 
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course; he stood out stubbornly for his full terms; and the 
most reasonable inference is that he valued the presence of 
the merchants whose business he did so much to facilitate, 
and judged that more money could be made in Surat when 
the English were there than if they were away. Another 
inference which may be drawn from hiS conduct relates to 
the importance of personal credit at this period. The records 
do not* show that he asked for security for his loans, and it is 
tolerably clear that such a request would have been futile, 
because the English had nothing tangible to offer, their local 
assets consisting at most of a stock of goods which were 
temporarily unsaleable. We must conclude therefore that, in 
the conditions which prevailed in Gujarat, money might be 
lent by the lakh as a business transaction, if the borrower’s 
personal credit appeared to justify the venture. 

Virji Vora had a counterpart on the East Coast in the 
family or firm known by the name Malaya, with headquarters 
at Pulicat, and connections as far south as Negapatam. 
Malaya himself died in the year 1634, but the business was 
carried on by his relatives, and the English records continue 
to speak of “ Malaya ” for ten or fifteen years after the date 
of his death. The business of this firm is more difficult to 
follow than that of Virji Vora, because it was closely inter¬ 
twined with the complex politics of the south: Chinana 
Chetti, who was Malaya’s younger brother, and succeeded 
him as head of the firm, appears also as holding various public 
offices in farm, and on occasion as commanding troops in the 
field; his career was necessarily marked by vicissitudes, and 
at one time his debts were regarded as doubtful, but I have 
not found any record of an actual collapse. In business 
proper, the firm was largely interested in shipping, and the 
various aianoeuvres referred to in Dutch and Englis^i records 
suggest to me that its Riding policy was to play one Company 
ofi against the other. 

Of ordinary merchants we nUturally hear less than of such 
firms as these, and all that need be said is that their business 
was on a smaller scale, and that as a rule they worked on 
the lines set by thd men who dominated their market. One 
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instance is on record where a merchant at Surat seems to 
have thought of defying Virji Vora, and bought a consign¬ 
ment of coral, but for two years he did not dare to avow the 
transaction, and the goods remained in the English store¬ 
house “ unrequested and imregarded ” ; but the corre¬ 
spondence of the period shows that even so much individuality 
was not to be expected in the ordinary course. Brokers are 
more prominent in the records than ordinary merchants, and 
their employment was a universal custom. They were 
numerous and ubiquitous, and at times they were a nuisance; 
in 1635 the English factors at Surat 

enacted that no brokers should be permitted to come into the 
English house, except such as are of the Company’s brokers . . . 
and certain known servants of theirs, unless that they have 
business that doth concern the Company, and shall first require 
leave to be admitted; the contrary whereof hath occasioned 
many inconveniences, not only by furthering all men’s private 
trade of all conditions and qualities, but also by discovering our 
business, which by that means hath been made as public as 
the bazar before the afiair might be so permitted. 

From time to time we read of brokers proving fraudulent or 
unfaithful, but I take it that, within limits imposed by current 
mercantile conventions, good service was the rule, and there 
are some grounds for thinking that the English merchants were 
for a long time in the hands of a not too respectable clique.^ 
Whatever their commercial morality may have been, there 
can be no doubt that their activities were of the kind which 
ensures close prices, and, as we shall see in the sections which 
follow, prices did in fact move rapidly in accordance with the 
conditions of the market. 

^ Tho irr^ularities of tbo English broker, Jildu Das, arc familiar 
topics in the early correspondence, e.f. Leiitrs Rectivedt i. 284, 304 ; v. 115; 
vi. 232; English Factories, i. 21, 42. Roe (2H), sa)^, '*ho difi more to 
hinder us than all other lets together **; but alM (277), that he was ** suffi' 
dent in all h«t his honesty, wherein there is little choice.*’ I take him to 
have been an -vggravating but indiai^nsable subordinate, such as may s^ 
be found occasionally in India; he was certainly su^essful in placing 
his relatives in the Company’s employment, for in 1632 Mundy noted 
(u. 79) that his assistant at Patna was ** cousin to Our Das (the broker in 
Surat), to Dhaivji, (fur broker in Agra, and Panjn in Broach, these being the 
sons of two brothers, whereof Jadu, broker in BurllSanpur, is the third.” 
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The line dividing merchants from brokers was, I take it, 
the possession of capital, and, apart frorft this particular case, 
there are few traces of specialisation in the markets of our 
period. Virji Vora was eminently a merchant, that is to say, 
a buyer and seller of commodities, and his business extended 
to any class of goods in which there might be hopes of profit; 
but at the same time he freighted ships, he acted as a banker, 
he received deposits, and he arranged remittances by means 
of bills or letters of credit on his branch houses. The activities 
of the firm of Malaya were equally multifarious, and I have 
not noticed any record of a banker as distinct from a merchant, 
or of a prominent merchant confining his transactions to a 
particular line of goods. The nearest approach to specialisa¬ 
tion is perhaps to bo found among the dealers in currency, or 
money-changers; the variety of coins in circulation made 
this business one for experts, and the “ shrofEs,” as they were 
called, impressed such visitors as Tavernier with their highly 
specialised abilities. They did not, however, confine them¬ 
selves absolutely to dealing in currency, for we read on one 
occasion that a shroff, employed by the English hired one of 
their small vessels for a trading venture to the Persian Gulf; 
and in the same way we hear of the English brokers engaging 
from time to time in business on their own account. It is 
possible that the business of marine insurance was specialised, 
but I have found.no definite information on this subject. 
The practice of insurance was quite common, and we read of 
war risks being dealt in, and also of an'“ overdue market,” 
but the names or positions of the insurers are not stated, 
and it is perhaps more probable that the risks weie under¬ 
written by ordinary merchants. 

We may thus regard ah In^an commercial centre of our 
period comprising an indefinite number of men of business, 
not subdivided into numerous branches, but graded m accord¬ 
ance with their ability and command over capittfi, and all of 
<hem eager to take part in any hopeful venture, provided only 
that it was not of a nature to bring them into conflict with 
leaders whom they were not prepared to opposq. The inevitable 
result was that hopeful ventures were often overdone. Thus 
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on the Arab reoccupation of Aden, ehipe hurried there from 
various Indian seaports, and the market was so glutted that 
sales were possible only at a great loss. Conditions were 
even worse at Mocha owing to official oppression, while no 
ships had returned from Achin; and the consequence was 
the bankruptcy of many Hindu and Moslem merchants in 
Surat, and a fall in the price of cotton goods throughout the 
country. In 1644 again the Dutch records note that several 
dealers in currency and some Mocha merchants had become 
bankrupt in Surat, so that the bullion market was disorganised; 
and I take it that this trouble is referred to in a letter from 
the English factors in which it is said that in Gombroon “a 
commodity can no sooner be in any request but such vast 
quantities are suddenly sent that it becomes of no esteem. 
The like it is with Mocha. So that Basra is yet the place 
that produceth you most profit.” This last opinion was, how¬ 
ever, soon falsified, for in 1647 the glut at Basra was as bad 
as at Mocha owing to “ the infinite quantity of goods trans¬ 
ported there, and the small vend.” There was similar trouble 
in connection with the market at Achin : the tyrant-king of 
that place died in 1641, and the reputation of his successor 
for just dealing attracted numerous Indian ventures, so that 
there was a glut of cotton goods, and not long after the stocks 
were estimated to be sufficient for two years to come. The 
general result of these and other inciden|;p of the period is to 
suggest that the eagerness and lack of restraint which now 
characterise the markets of Western India are qualities which 
go far back into history; certainly during our period there 
was no'lack of energy or initiative, and in the conditions 
which prevailed we cannot wonder that it should have been 
devoted so largely to business^of a highly speculative nature. 

• 

^3. The Indigo Market in Gujarat 

The working of the mafkets during our^riod can Ihe 
illustrated most effectively by tracing the changes in price 
recorded for a. few important commodities. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that no systematic price%ecords are available 
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among Indian sources, iut the inforfnation given in the 
English correspondence is extensive, and many additional 
figures have been preserved in the Batavia Journals, so that 
in favourable circumstances an almost continuous account of 
fluctuations can be constructed. Unfortunately some of the 
figures arc difficult to interpret; the quality of woollen cloth, 
for instance, varied so greatly that it would be rash to discuss 
the prices quoted for it without specialised knowledge of the 
subject; a somewhat similar danger exists in regard to some 
other imports such as coral and ivory; while on the export 
side changes in the sources of supply affect the value of the 
figures which are available for saltpetre and cotton goods. 
The illustrations which follow have been chosen so as to avoid 
these difficulties as far as possible; in some cases, such as 
lead, or quicksilver, or cloves, there is no question of marked 
differences in quality, while in others, such as indigo, the 
figures give the average price paid, or quoted, for large export 
consignments, and in this way eliminate fluctuations due to 
variations hi the quality of particular parcels. The units in 
terms of which prices are quoted are discussed in Appendix D. 
The question of trade allowances, of one or two sers in the 
maund, presents some difficulty, as it is often uncertain 
whether their occasional mention indicates a regular custom 
or a special concession, but the error they introduce cannot 
be greater than fivq per cent, and the significant fluctuations 
are usually much larger, so that we can draw inferences from 
them which are substantially, though Jierhaps not arith¬ 
metically, correct. 

The first illustration relate! to the price of the export 
grade of Saykhej indigo in the Ahmadabad market, the figures 
for which are given in the l^ble on following page. 

In or4er to interpret these figures it is desirable in the first 
place to arrive at the Standard of price which was recognised 
in the market at the opening of the period. Thereii no doubt ' 
tlfat the early^English buyers tbok Rs. 18 as the standard. 
Writing from Ahmadabad in November 1613, Thomas 
Aldworth reported that the price had fallei^ greatly owing 
to the absence of Itortuguese buyers, “ insomuch that their 
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Fbioes or SAsikaKr Iiroioo at Ahhadabao, 1609-63 

Mora.—Th« pric* i> given In rupee* (and dedmala) (or a Onjarat maiind ol 88 lb. 
IQ 1635-36 this msuod was raisea. and from 1636 the Quotations given in the 
autliorltles have been reduced bjr lO per cent (the new maund standing to the 
old M 20 to 18), so as to facilitate comparison for the period. 

In the refe^Qces, L.R. stands for uHtrt R^tvetd, K.F. for Rngli^h Faetorie«t 
D.R. for Dagh Regitter, F.R. for Factory R/xorda, O.C. for Original Corrnpondenee, 


Year. 

Price, 

Ks. and 
Dcc^lnmls. 

Description. 

Reference. 

Standard . 

18-00 

Quoted 

I..K. 1. 306, and pauim. 


10-00-1200 

„ 

IM. 1. 28. 

1612 . . . 

14-00 


Juimlain, 217. 

1613 . . . 

1400 


L.R. 1. 306. 

1614 . . . 

10-00-12-00 


h.li. 11. 214, 238. 

„ . . . 

12-00-13-00 

P.ild 

» .. 248. 

1617 . . . 

12-00-15-00 

Quoted 

Terpstra’s Surat, App. IV. 

1618 . . . 

16-00-18-00 

p»w 

M » App.vn. 

1019 . . . 

15-00 

E.F. 1. 62. 

1021 . . . 

1000 

Estimate 

r.R. Surat, 1. 16. 

„ . . . 

0-25-9.60 

Paid by Dutch 

E.K. i. 34H. 

„ . . . 

9-25 

Paid by English 

.. ,, 353. 

1622 (Jan.) . 

7-00 

Estimate 

K.F. 11. 19. 

„ (Aug.-Dee.) 

8-00-000 

Asked 

,, „ 101), m, 162. 

1623 (Ai)r.) 

7-60-SOU 

Quoted 

.. 219. 

„ (Nov.) . 

8-r>0-8-7.'i 


„ 328. 


12-00 

Asked 

„ .. 328. 

t, (Dec.) . 

10-25 

Paid 

.. „ 331. 

1626 . . . 

12-00 

Quoted 

K.F. Jil. 63. 

„ . . . 

11-00 

Estimate 

F.R. Surat, 1. 100. 

1628 (Jan.) 

14-OO-l.VOO 

Asked 

E.F. III. 230. 

.. (Mar.) 

12-75-14-25 

Asked 

M 275. 

1630 . . . 

16-00 

Quoted * 

F.R. Surat, 84 (U.), 52. 

1632 . 

19-00-22-00 


E.F. Iv. 215. 

1633 (Jan.) 

2300-25-00 


„ „ 25.5. 

(Nov.) . 

16-00-18-00 

Agreed with Dutch 

M M 328. 

1634 . . . 

27-00 

Monopoly price 

E.F. V. 70. 

1636 . 

27-00 (?) 

Paid 

„ 142. 

1636 . . . 

25-20 

Estimate 

.. .. 292. 

1638 . . . 

Under 1800(f) 

Quoted 

E.F. vl. 92. 

1630 (Jan.) 

26-90 

Paid, average 

,().(). 1666. 

„ (Dee.) 

1730 


"O.C. 1786. 

1640 (Jan.) 

2000 

Quoted 

K.F. vl, 232. 

„ (Dec.) 

1^-70 

Paid, average 

O.C. 1764. 

ifti.” . 

126^14-40 

Anticipated 

E.F. vl. 273. 

13-60-14-40 

Asked 

D.R. 3. 11. 42. 

1642 (late) 

14-62-14-85 

Paid 

D.R, 27. 4. 48: 

1044 . • . . 

1700 

Paid 

K.F. vll, 104. 

1645 . . . 

20-70-22-50(?) 

Asked 

.. M 254. 

1646 . . . 

20-25-2100 

Asked 

K.F. vill. 31. 

1047 . . . 

1710-20-26 

Paid 

„ .. 7r. 

1648 (Jan.) 

17-10-17-65 

Estimatet Experl* 

/ ,, 18». 

>. (Apr.) 

19-35-19-80 

Act^l /ment 

1 „ 203. 

1650 . . . 

12-60-13-50 

Quoted 

M >. 305. • 

1663 . . . 

14-22 

Paid V 

O.C. 2309, 

1866 .... 

11-8H?) 


E.F. X. 18. 

less . . 

15-76-16 20 

Quoted 

» » 70. 

1603 . . • . 

13-26-13-50 

PaM 

D.R. 21. 6. 63. 


Kotes.— 1635. Perhaps the figure 27'00 should be reduced to 24-30; it Is not cImt 
whether the sise of the maund had been Increased before or after this transaction 
took place. 

1638. ^sinclous; quoted by a factor on his defence. 

1646. Price is quoted per bale, but this is ImpdMlble, and I assume maund 
. to be meant. 

1651^ Greatly adulteratfjfi; described as faaUHilrt.'' 


M 
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best flat indigo, that was wont to be sold tor 18 rupees, is now 
offered for 14 rupees, and like to fall every day ”; and the 
same rate is used for reference by two or tiree other merchants 
in the course of the next year or so. The chief business of 
these merchants in India was to buy indigo, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that they had taken all possiljje pains to ascertain 
the facts of the market; but even if we make the rather 
violent conjecture that they had been deceived by a conspiracy 
among their brokers, we can safely say that the standard at 
the time when English purchasers began was certainly above 
Rs. 16. It is true that the first actual quotation, which was 
given by Finch in 1609, falls much below this standard, being 
equivalent to Rs. 10 to 12 per maund, but we are justified in 
regarding his figures as abnormally low. In the first place. 
Finch was not buying but only inquiring, and when, as was 
obviously the case in Gujarat, the market was anxious to 
attract new customers, pro fmm quotations were likely to 
fall below the facts. In the second place, Gujarat was during 
this seasotk- suffering from a severe financial crisis, and it is 
reasonable to infer that holders of stocks were unusually 
anxious to sell. In a letter written a few weeks before the 
date of his report, Finch, tells of the sudden bankruptcy of 
one of the leading merchants, and the flight of another who 
was involved in the collapse, and in these circumstances the 
quotation given cannot be regarded as typical of normal 
conditions, even though it represented the panic price of the 
moment. 

The next figure in the table is for the spring of 1612; it 
is given by Jourdain as taving been agreed on as the basis 
for adjusting certain transactions in the Red Sea, and may 
safely be taken as representative of the season in Gujarat. 
In the nqjct two years prices were depressed by the absence of 
Portuguese buyers owiilg to the war with the Moguls,"but this 
disturbing cause was quickly elinainated, and, whennthe Dutch 
came to Gujarat and appeared as possible buyers, the price 
was “ talked u^ ” to Rs. 18, the figure which I have taken as 
the standard. The bulk of the cargo despatched by the 
English in 1619 woiks out at 40 mahmudis, or say Rs. 16, 
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ftee on board; charges from Ahmadabad to the ship’s side 
were about one rupee a maund, so that Rs. 15 is a fair figure 
for this year.* From 1621 to 1625 prices were very low, 
Rs. 7 being talked of at one time. I have found no record 
of a reason for this drop, a fact which is not in itself surprising, 
since buyers are usually more ready to defend high prices than 
to explain prices when they are low; the Portuguese were 
now buying very little, but the demand of the Dutch and 
English taken together should have supported the market, 
and I conjecture that the fall was due to temporary over¬ 
production, growers having no means of judging the real 
requirements of the new customers, and being misled by the 
vigour of their methods. However that may be, the price 
had returned, to Rs. 14-15 by the year 1628, while early in 
1630 there is a quotation of Rs. 16 ; the fall was therefore a 
temporary phenomenon. The famine followed, and for a 
time the market was dead ; at the end of 1630 the price was 
Rs, 18 for what was left of the old stock, “ a poor remains of 
refuse stuff,” and there was no new crop in prospect. When 
cultivation was resumed, food-stuffs at first took precedence; 
quotations for indigo ranged up to Rs. 25, and late in 1633 
the situation was further complicated by the monopoly which 
has been described in a previous section. The Dutch and 
English came to an agreement to limit offers to Rs. 16-18, but 
the monopolists stood out for Rs. 27, andfthey were supported 
by the curtailment of production resulting from their opera¬ 
tions ; in the north the peasants, “ being in general a resolute, 
hare-brained folk,” rooted up their standing crops, and, though 
we are not told of similar action in Gujarat, we may safely 
infer that sowings were reduced. The price remained about 
Rs. 25 or over for two year* after the monopoly closed, but 
agriculture was now recovering, and in 1639 and T640 the 
English purchases were made at about Rs. 17. The fall 
continued for some time, because adulteration had become 
very prevalent, and European buyers were insisting on a high 

^ the detailed tovoice attached to Originai Conupondenut No. 1725, 
the charges otf 2007 maunds from Ahmadabad ta»the ships at Swally, the 
roadstead of Suxat, are given as Rs. 2038. 
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standard of quality, but by 1644 there was a recovery, attn- 
buted to improved manufacture and a short crop. In the two 
following years the price was over Rs. 20, the rise being 
attributed to the official measures taken to check adulteration: 
in 1618 adulteration was again troublesome, and the English 
factors experimented in manufacture, bftt were unable to 
reduce the cost appreciably. A reaction came in 1650, as 
the result of a very good crop both in the north and in 
Gujarat, while three years later the average price paid was 
little over Rs. 14. The very low price of 1656 is explained by 
gross adulteration, and the last available quotations up to 
1660 range round Rs. 16 ; while a Dutch report of 1663 records 
that purchases below Rs. 14 represented a rise in the price 
at that time. 

It may be added that Tavernier, whose experience covered 
the last twenty years of our period, puts the ruling price at 
from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20, a quotation which agrees substantially 
with the standard suggested for its beginning. Taking then 
the whole period into review, I cannot point to any evidence 
of a rise in the normal'price; fluctuations can be accounted 
for usually by recorded alterations in the demand or supply, 
and the adjustments are ilt least as rapid as could fairly be 
expected. Even if we take the view that the first English 
buyers were deceived, it is not possible to argue that prices in 
the last decade of our period were materially higher than in 
1613, when they began to b\iy. 


4. The Marketo for Imported Goods- * 

The next commodity tp be considered is quicksilver. 
There was a limited but insistent demand for the metal, 
chiefly, f presume, forjconversion into vermilion, and, it 
was not produced in India,* it is a simple case to illustrate 
the market for imported goods., The offtake of fje Gujarat 
market was esfanated at from 15,000 to 20,000 lb. annually, 

> A quioksilver mine near Agn is referred to in Utte^ Becdml, iii 63, 
but VO hour nothing moif about it, and 1 take it to have bedb an inveatio& 
put about by buyers in order to lover the price. 
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and appears to ha<^e been fairly* constant; any shortage of 
supply sent up prices rapidly, while even a small excess 
sufficed to break the market. Supplies came from China as 
well as from Europe; they might arrive by way of the Rod 
Sea as well as the Cape; and the small bulk of the commodity 
rendered it suitable for surreptitious private trade. All these 
factors combined to make the market highly .speculative, and 
the price fluctuated within wide limits. The unit of sale was the 
Gujarat maund, and in order to facilitate comparison, I have 
again reduced the quotations by ten per cent from the year 
1636 onwards, so that the figures given apply throughout to 
a maund of 33 lb.; both rupees and mahmudis are quoted 
in the various Gujarat markets, and 1 take the.se in one series, 
neglecting the cost of transit (somewhere about a rupee per 
maund) between Surat and Ahniadabad. 

In 1609, Finch found the price to vary from Rs. 64 to 80, 
but this was as we have .seen a time of crisis, when buyers were 
likely to hold off. In 1612-13 sales were made at Us. 120, and 
up to Rs. 160, but the arrival of fresh supplies in 1614 brought 
the price down to Rs. 100, while in 1615-16 it was Rs. 80, 
“ no buyers,” on an unfounded report of the discovery of a 
mine near Agra. From 1619 onwards the level of prices fell, 
and Rs. 60-90 represents the general trend of the market for 
the next few years ; the fall was probably due to the establish¬ 
ment of the Dutch at Surat, as their sypplies competed with 
those brought by the English. In 1625-26 there was a sharp 
rise; the Dutch had brought nothing, the Portuguese little, 
and supplies by the Red Sea route were also scanty, with 
the result that the price rose to Rs. 100, with small lots 
at Rs. 120. The next noticeable change was in 1630, 
when excessive supplies brought by the Dutch and by 
English private traders, coming just at the beginning of 
the famine, broke the market, and prices fell below 
Rs. 50. 'Private trade continued to keep prices down; in 
1633 the rate was Rs. 36, In 1634 it was Rs. 42, and in 11536 
the Dutch sold some at Rs. 35^. I have foutid no quotations 
for the next qine years, but the commodity reappears in 1646 
at about Rs. 66-70, and in 1649 it wi s over Rs. 110. The 
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rise appears to have been due in part to the failure of Chinese 
supplies, for in 1652 the English factors^ vurote that if that 
tr^e revived, the price might go down again to Rs. 60; 
Dutch, English, and Portuguese were at this time all importing, 
and there was evidently a sharp fall, for a transaction at Rs, 
76i in 1654 was descriW as a good advs^pce on the previous 
price. A recovery had occurred by 1659, when the price was 
Rs. 100, and in 1661 the Dutch obtained Rs. 84. Generalisa¬ 
tion is obviously dangerous in regard to such a market, but 
I think it may fairly be said that there is no trace of any rise 
in the normal price, which I should place at Rs. 80-100 over 
the whole period, while occasional outbursts of excessive 
competition were of at least temporary benefit to the Indian 
consumer. 

The Surat market tor lead ofiers a great contrast to that 
for quicksilver. Imports were again the main source of supply, 
and they came, I think, entirely from Europe,* with com¬ 
petition between Dutch and English consignments; but the 
market was. not free, for the local Governor usually asserted 
a claim to buy all that was offered in the town, and, if it had 
not been for the existence of alternative outlets, the price 
would have depended chiefly on his views. In point of fact 
alternatives existed: there was usually a free market in 
Ahmadabad, while the roasters of coasting vessels were glad 
to carry the metal as^ballast, and we read of sales from Surat 
to Goa, Lahari Bandar, and Rajapur, as well as to the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf. The positioh then was that 
imported lead would ordinMily be sold to the local Governor, 
but he could not, except by violence, obtain it for mticll below 
the market price ruling along the coast, though probably a 
small concession might be mtde in order to avoid friction. 

At th% opening of our peri(& the price of the Gujarat 
maund ranged between 7 and 8 mahmudis,* and up to the year 

* % 

^ The Batavia Journals occasionally /nention an export c* lead from 
8iam, and some of may have reached Surat, though I have found no 
record of the fact. 

* I give the figures as recorded in mahmudis, because they are so small 
that to reduce them to rupees would involvo the use of miaeite fractions. 
The mahmudi was worth ^boot | of a rupee, rising to as time went on. 
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1630 there are no ihdications of a change though the quota¬ 
tions are fairly numerous. In 1634 we hear that the EngUsh 
Company’s lead had been detained in the custom house for 
nearly two years, because the Governor wanted it at ma,; 
but in 1638 the price was up to 7| ma., and in 1642 to 8 ma. 
These two quotations, as well as those which follow, should 
be reduced by ten per cent to allow for the increase in the 
maund, but fractional deductions from such small figures 
would give a misleading idea of minute accuracy, and in this 
case I leave the deductions to be allowed for. In 1646 the 
merchants hoped to realise 10 ma., and this rate was reached 
in 1650, but in 1652 the Governor was offering 8 ma., and 
in 1659 the price paid was 9J ma. If we exclude the occasional 
forced sales, and remember that from the year 1636 onwards 
the figures are subject to a ten per cent deduction, we see 
that the range of price in the course of 50 years was from 7 to 
9 ma., with no definite tendency in either direction. In this 
case then we can conclude that the normal price along the 
Indian coast had not risen materially, for if it had risen, the 
Governor of Surat would have been forced eventually to 
increase his offers, or the lead would have gone elsewhere. 

A tliird illustration of the course of the import market may 
be found ill the .sales of cloves, a commodity of which the 
English records have comparatively little to say, but which 
is mentioned frequently by the Dutcji. The trade passed 
through various phases. In the sixteenth century the com¬ 
modity was in theory a monopoly of the king of Portugal, 
but private trade was active, and I suspect that tliere was in 
fact a certain amount of competition among sellers even when 
Portuguese authority in the Moluccas was fimilv established. 
Towards the end of the ceiy;ury, when the political situation 
in the Spice Islands was increasingly involved, the.market at 
Macassar came into prominence, and the history of the next 
fifty yeafii covers the Dutch acquisition of the sources of 
supply, and their prolonged efforts to stop the leakage’by 
way of Macassar; it is only in the ’fifties tfcat we find their 
monopoly in 4ihorough working order. 

The usual price of cloves at the Mogrl Court about the year 
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1696 is given by Abul Fazl at a figure wMch, allowing for the 
cost of inland carriage, works out to about Rs. 35 for a 
Gujarat maund of 33 lbs. landed at Surat.* The first quarter 
of the seventeenth century shows a marked rise, for which I 
have found no explanation, but which may be attributed 
partly to the disturbed state of the Spi^ Islands and partly 
to increased shipments to Europe; the price at Surat was 
Rs. U in 1617, Rs. 72 in 1621, and Rs. 84 in 1622. The 
record is broken at this point for eleven years, but prices 
were still high when information again becomes available, 
being Rb. 77 in 1633, Rs. 55 in 1634, and Rs. 67 early in 1636 ; 
the last figure, and all which follow, have been reduced by 10 
per cent to allow for the increase in the maund. Later in 
1636 there was a sudden fall to about Rs. 40, and between 
1641 and 1645 the rate varied between Rs. 27 and 35. In 1648 
the price to consumers was raised, for the syndicate which had 
bought the entire supply at Rs. 41J resold it at Rs. 65 to 60, 
and the rate of Rs. 60 ruled in 1649. Another gap in the 
record occurs at this point, but apparently the authorities in 
Amsterdam found themselves at last in a position to regulate 
the 8])ice trade of the world on a uniform basis, for we find 
that in 1657 India was assigned fixed quantities, to be sold 
at or above sjiecifled prices, and the minimum rate for cloves 
works out at Rs. 77 for a maimd of 33 lb.; the correlation 
of supply and price yas clearly not exact, for sales in 1661 
were made at the high price of nearly Rs. 95.^ It appears 
then that on this side of India consumers had to pay prices 
higher than the competitive level from about 1616 to 1636, 
and again from 1648 onw'ards.- It should be added that in 
the Surat market allowances were occasionally made to buyers 
of as much as 4 sees in the fnati^d; I have taken these into 
account in the figures gijfcn in the Dutch records, whore they 

^ Abul Fad’fl figure is 60 dams per ser, or Rs. 60 for an *AMiari tnaund« 
Writing in 1626 Pelsart (f. 8} mentioned that old merchants hed told him 
that the rate in Agr^ used to be Rs. 60 or 80, so that Abul Fazl was probably 
correct. 

' An entry in Realm, toI. iii under *' SjncM,” suggests that prices bad 
been fixed at any rate by the year 1653, but I have not found a record of 
the actual dato. * 
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are clearly indicated, but it is possible that some of the 
quotations from English sources should be reduced by about 
10 per cent. The error, if it exists, is small in size compared 
with the actual fluctuations. 

The clove market on the East Coast has features of greater 
interest, because here the Dutch had for a time to meet the 
active competition of the Danes, who obtained supplies at 
Macassar. The prices at Masulipatam are given in pagodas 
per local maund (about 26 lb.), and I have not attempted to 
convert them into rupees, because the gradual rise in the 
silver-value of the pagoda cannot be traced with sufficient 
accuracy to determine the precise ratio in a ])art.icular year. 
It may be said, however, that the rate at Akbar’s Court, 
which I have taken as a starting-point, would represent at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century very nearly 7 pagodas 
for the local maund delivered at Masulipatam. We find that 
here, as in Surat, a marked ri.se occurred early in the century. 
A year or two before 1616, the usual price was stated ‘ to be 
8J to 10 p., but in 1618 the rate was HJ p., “ an unheard of 
price ” ; in 1622 it was 13 p., and by 1631 it had risen birther 
to 20 p. At this point the competition of the Danes became 
acute, and there was a sudden fall to 8 p. in 1632; in 1638 
the price dropped further to 6 p. and in 1639 to 4 or 4J p., 
a figure which the English factors conjectured was intended 
“to break the Danes altogether.” Ptjees remained about 
6 p. for the next five years, after which the record breaks off; 
but when we next near of the trade, the monopoly is complete, 
and the minimum prices prescribed from Amsterdam work 
out between 13 and 14 p. In this case, therefore, consumers 
benefited for a time owing to the war of prices, but in the 
end they had to pay, and pay^eavily, for the monopoly which 
the Dutch had established by effortf prolonged ovtr nearly 
half a century. 

The mafket for mace and nutmegs followed a somewhat 
similar course, and here also consumers liad in the end to pay 

I This quoUtion is talien tram Schorer, f. 7. Uis report is not dated, 
but it reached Bolland in 1616, and must therefore refer to the market of 
1614 or 1615. 
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higher prices; but apart from these mhnopoly-goods, I can 
find no trace of any increase in the norpcal cost of imports, 
and the figures available for tin, ivory, and coral suggest 
that the tendency was if an 3 rthing towards a small reduction. 

6. Food-orains and SiIvbr 

It may be urged that the prices of such commodities as 
lead, or quicksilver, or spices, were of little interest to the 
population of India taken as a whole. The contention is 
true, and it applies to all imported goods, because none of 
them entered largely into the consumption of the masses. 
The indigo market is of more general significance, for while 
the crop was grown for export by comparatively few peasants, 
it came into competition with food-grains, and consequently 
its price affords an indication of the conditions afiecting 
agriculture ; but, at the same time, it cannot be denied that 
we want most of all to know the course of prices in raw 
produce—food-grains, oilseeds, and cotton—because, taken 
together, these commodities represent the bulk of the country’s 
income at this period. Unfortunately the data available under 
these heads are scanty. I have found no quotations for oil¬ 
seeds, while those available for cotton are too few to form 
anything like a connected series, and even in the case of 
food-grains the materials arc very disappointing in point of 
quantity. The English factors were not ordinarily concerned 
in the grain trade; the Dutch were, but tfie available records 
do not show the prices pai^, or the values of the consignments ; 
and regular accounts of housekeeping expenses or'of bhe cost 
of victualling ships have not, so far as I can learn, been 
preserved.* The information ^available is therefore frag- 
mentar)^ but the fact^ which are on record fit to|ethec in 
a way which makes it possible to draw tentative inferences. 

The normal prices of grain in Northern India'at the end of 
the sixteenth century have been preserved for us b/Abul Fazl, 
and we are on fairly safe ground in concluding, first, that the 

^ The Affra Aecauntit which are quot'd elaewhete, ex^d over only two 
one at least of wUbh was altogether abnonual 
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relative values of th^ various food-grains were mucli the same 
as in 1910-12, and, second, that actual prices rose sevenfold 
between the two periods indicated. I have not found data 
for the north between 1600 and 1660, but the following facts 
are on record for the markets of Gujarat. In the year 1609, 
Finch says that rice “ of the best ” could be got in Surat at 
a rial-of-eight per quintal, which is equivalent to about 65 lb. 
per rupee, and we can safely infer that ordinary qualities 
were substantially cheaper. In 1611 rice for an English ship 
was bought at 05| lb., wheat at 53|, and a pulse {mung) at 
72J lb.: probably these figures were substantially above the 
current market-rates, for the buyers were in a hurry to get 
the ship provisioned, and they had little c.\pcrience of the 
country. The purchase was made in October, when wheat 
would be near the ma.vimum of the year. In 1619, a con¬ 
signment of wheat sent to Bantam was invoiced at a price 
which works out to 78J lb. free on board, representing some¬ 
thing over 80 lb. in the market. In 1023 we have a record 
of wheat-meal bought for baking bread for the ships, and, 
taking the usual contemporary ratio of meal to wheat, we 
get a rate of 85 lb. of wheat per rupee. The Dutch factor 
van Twist says that before the famine of 1030, the usual 
price of wheat was 33J Dutch pounds for lOij stivers, which 
makes nearly 82J lb. avoirdupois per rupee.' In none of 
the specific cases quoted is there any coiiydaiut that the price 
was exceptional, nor have I found any indications that 
scarcity prevailed in the years to which they relate; they 
appear to me to support the definite statement of van Twist, 
who, ns his record and his writings prove, possessed a minute 
knowledge of Gujarat, and I think the inference is justified 
that, in the first quarter of tljp centur-, the usual, or normal, 
rate of wheat was somewhere about (80 or 86 lb. the rupee. 
I have found no indication of the usual price of rice, beyond 

a stateraenf that in Broach it was about 65 lb. for a rupee. 

• 

* The Oujarat Report, written in 1629, gives the usu^i price in Branch 
nt a figure which works out to 75| lb. It is practicAlly certain that 
van Ti^ had th^ report before him when he wrato; perhaps ho chose a 
rather higher figure out of regard for the position of Gujarat as a whole» 
but the ^erenoe is not verv material * 
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In the transaction of 1611 referred to alove, it was somewhat 
cheaper than wheat, and this relation might be inferred from 
a consideration of the sources of supply; but the difierence 
in value of the varieties of rice was, and is, so great that it 
would in any case be dangerous to base any conclusions on 
such figures. . 

The rise of prices during the famine was enormous. In 
Novnrabcr 1630, the English factors bought wheat at the rate 
of 13| lb., and a month later they found that grain was 
unprocurable “ though at sevenfold the price of former times 
accustomed ” ; if the normal was, as suggested, 80 or 85 lbs., 
this means that the rate had now risen to 12 lb. or less. The 
year 1631 was marked by further calamities, and in September 
we hear of 2^ ser for a mahmudi, giving a rate of very little 
over 6 lb. per rupee; supplies arrived during the winter, and 
in January 1632 the rate was about 12J lb., until the supplies 
were engrossed, when prices rose again. The next quotation 
I have found relates to the year 1635, when a consignment of 
wheat was bought for Goa at 33 lb., and this seems to mark 
the end of the period of pressure ; prices were falling, season¬ 
able rain had produced abundance of all sorts of grain, and in 
1036 prices were lower, than before the famine. We have 
seen in a previous section that the price of indigo remained 
high until 1638, but was down to the normal in 1639 and 1640; 
this fact appears to fonfirm the statement that the old normal 
was restored in the case of food-grains also, and the two 
years’ delay in the case of indigo is what might be expected 
in view of the precedence^ naturally given to the former. 

There are thus definite grounds for the inferences 'chat the 
normal price of wheat in Gujarat was about 80 to 85 lb. per 
rupee in the first quarter Of the seventeenth century, that it 
was not permanently ' Jtered by the effects of the famine of 
1630, and that the old rate persisted at least to the ^ear 1640. 
At this point the supply of direct data fails, and, except in 
seasons of scarcity, I have not found a single positive indication 
of the price of any food-grain in Gujarat during the next 
twenty years. This absence of data is not without significance. 
For the English factors the time was one of drastic retrench- 
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ment, and I think w# should have heard of it if their bills for 
wages and household expenses had been materially increased 
by a rise in prices; the absence of complaints on this score sug¬ 
gests that causes of complaint were wanting, and that prices 
kept within the limits regarded by the factors as customary.* 

In the absence of direct data, some light may be thrown 
on the question by the rate of wages paid in Surat. A letter 
written in 1636 says that the wages paid to peons had formerly 
been from five to seven mahmudis monthly; the rates were 
raised in 1634 by three mahmudis, and an attempt to revert 
to the old rates was successfully resisted by the peons on the 
ground that, although food-prices had dropped, clothing still 
remained expensive. In 1636, therefore, when food-prices had 
returned to the normal, the peons received from 8 to 10 
mahmudis. I have found no subsequent reference to their 
wages for the rest of our period, a fact which by itself suggests 
that there was no important change, but Ovington, who 
reached Surat in the year 1690, found that the rate was then 
4 rupees, or 9 mahmudis at the exchange current late in our 
period : thus the rate showed no change after half a century, 
and the fact supports the inference that prices of food had 
not risen to such an extent as to necessitate a rise in wages. 
We are justified then in saying that, while normal prices of 
food did not change between 1610 and 1610, there is no 
evidence to show that they changed during the ne.xt twenty 
years, and such indications as are available suggest that they 
remained fairly constant. 

No surprise need bo felt that whjat should stand at about 
85 lb. in Gujarat a very few years after the rate of 186 lb. 
had been recorded as prevalent in Northern India ■ the figures 
which have been given for Jjie cost of land-transport show 
that it would have required nearly thi3e rupees to bring 85 lb. 
of wheat from Agra to Gujarat, and obviously no one would 
have thouglit of doing this so long as the total return would 
be only a* rupee. The markets were in fact^ quite distinct, 

* In 1650, and Again in 1660, we find itafenienU that prices had risen 
in eonsequenc«sof l&Uure of the rains, but there is no suggestion of a change 
in normal rates. 
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and it required the enormous rise •in ftfices which has been 
indicated to attract distant supplies to the scene of a famine. 
The great advantage of water-carriage in such conditions is 
> shown by the fact that during the famine the English at 
Surat were buying wheat from Persia, while fifteen years 
later they were able to forward suj^lies to famine-stricken 
Madras; the coasts could help each other, but in the interior 
nothing could be done without such a rise in prices as occurred 
in Gujarat. 

In the India of our period, even more than at the present 
day, to talk of the price of food-grains was also to talk of the 
purchasing-power of the money in circulation. Measured in 
terms of food, the value of the rupee fell as from 7 to 1 in 
Northern India between 1595 and the period 1910-12, which 
I have taken as the basis of the calculations I have published 
on this subject. The wholesale price of wheat in Gujarat 
during tho.se years was about 20 lb. per rupee, so that in this 
case the value of the rupee fell as from 4 or 4^ to 1 in the course 
of three centuries. \^ether any portion of this fall took 
place during our period is a question of real importance, 
because, until it has been answered, we cannot reach definite 
conclusions regarding the incidence of the land-revenue, 
which in the seventeenth century may justly be described as, 
next to the rainfall, the weightiest factor in the economic life 
of the country. It is clear that practically all wholesale 
transactions in Gujarat were settled in'silver coin, while 
there are no grounds for inferring any large change in 
the velocity of the circula'tion. Now, with the'excep¬ 
tion of the clove-market on the East Coast, all the prices 
hitherto discussed are silver-prices: we have seen that 
spices eventually becalne dear owing to the perfection of 
the Dutch monopoly, but, apart from spices, we have found 
no trace of a rise in the normal price of imports, of a typical 
export, or of the staple food-grains; and to say so much is 
merely to say that we have found no trace of a fall in the 
value of silver money. It is true that our exan)ination has 
not extended to all commodities, but, with the exception of 
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cotton goods, raw cotton, and oilse^, it has covered most of 
the ground; data for raw cotton and oibeeds are wanting, 
as I have said above, while, as regards cotton goods, the 
interpretation of the figures which are available is so dependent 
on obscure questions of quality that I have thought it best to 
ignore them. It can be shown, for example, that broad and 
narrow baftas, the staple calicoes of Gujarat, were bought for 
England rather more cheaply about 1640 than about 1020,* 
but complaints of the deterioration of weaving after the famine 
make it dangerous to base any argument on the decline in 
price; while for tracts which escaped the famine, prices are not 
on record over a sufficiently long period to justify any inference. 
The evidence then is incomplete, but it appears to me to 
permit of the provisional conclusion that the probabilities are 
entirely agaiast the occurrenr,e of a fall in the value of silver 
during the half century which we are considering. To 
establish such an occurrence, it would be necessary to demon¬ 
strate two propositions: first, that a rise in price, not otherwise 
accounted for, took place in a number of commodities, equal 
in importance to the aggregate of tlio,se which have been 
discussed; and second, that the prices of imports, indigo, and 
food-grains were depressed by causes of which I have found 
no trace, so that they failed to respond to the assumed fall 
in silver. Until some evidence to support these propositions 
comes to light, it would be unprofitable to,discu88 the question 
further, and I shall proceed on the provisional conclusion that 
in the Gujarat markets silver was a fairly stable standard of 
value between 1610 and 1660. ^ • 

If this conclusion be accepted for Gujarat, it can safely be 
extended to Northern India, taken as a whole. , The north 
may be regarded as one market for Silver : there was practically 
no local production or large ii^ux oveilthe land frontier, and 
the supply was maintained by the imports on the coast, tliat 
• • 

^ The avei^e prices, free on board, shown for the lai^o consignroentfl 
1619 in the table given in the last chapter broa^ boft^ 6'3 and 
6'8 mahmadis per piece, and narrow baftas, 3*6 and 3*0 nia. In the invoice 
for jOecember 1640 {Original Correspondence, 1764), the corresponding prioea 
(including ohargps fb the ship’s ahle) are, broad baftas 6*2 and 6*5; nanow, 
3*8 and 4*1 ma. • 
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is to M 7 in Bengal, Sind, and Gujarat.* The account which 
has been given of the maritime trade of ^engal shows that the 
influx of silver cannot have been great until the last decade 
of our period, when the Dutch restored and extended the 
traflitional export business; Sind was even less important 
from this point of view, and I think (that students of the 
contemporary records will agree that the trade of the various 
ports of Gujarat constituted the principal source of supply. 
Wo may then regard the silver-using north as a reservoir 
replenished chiefly from Gujarat, though subsidiary streams 
entered it from Bengal and Sind; but we must not regard 
the silver as absolutely mobile, because the cost and risk of 
transport were by no means negligible. In these circumstances, 
if the total supply had exceeded the absorptive capacity of 
the country, so that the quantity of silver in circulation tended 
to rise, the resulting fall in its value would have been most 
apparent in Gujarat, where the principal supplies were 
received and minted: and since we have found that no 
noticeable fall in value occurred in Gujarat, we may infer 
that the stability of silver as a standard extended throughout 
the country, or in other words that the stream of silver poured 
in by the Dutch and other merchants was not in excess of 
the absorptive capacity of Northern and Western India taken 
as a whole. 

In this connection it may bo well to notice the history of 
the Mogul mint at Surat, because at first sight the facts 
relating to it might suggest a large increase in the curreney. 
Practically all the silver imported, whether foreign coin or 
bullion, was taken directly to*a mint and reissued in the form 
of rupees or mahmudis.* At the opening of our period, the 
chief mint of Gujarat was located at Ahmadabad, where it 
had been established Vby Akbar after his conquest of the 
country. Akbar had also set up a mint in Sural; it was 
closed for a time, but was reopened in 1620, pdjsumably in 

^ Aa explamed''m Appendix D, mahmudis were coined up to about 1637 
in the mint at Muiher in Baglan. 1 gather that this coinage at Surat was 
not undertaken when that mint was reopened in 1620,*but in any case it 
was concerned mainly wtth nipeet. 
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consequence of the growing importance of the seaport. By 
the year 1634 the amount of silver imported at Surat had 
outrun the capacity of the local mint, and two years later the 
difficulty of obtaining currency was one of the reasons urged 
in favour of a proposal to move the English headquarters to 
Ahmadabad; but the difficulty was met by increasing the 
capacity of the Surat mint, which thenceforward appears to 
have been equal to all ordinary demands. It is certain then 
that imports of silver into Surat increased largely, but it does 
not follow that there was an increase in Gujarat taken as a 
whole, and in point of fact the change must be regarded as 
an indication of the transfer of business to Surat from Cambay. 
The chief trade of the Portuguese was conducted at the latter 
port, and the .silver imported by them was naturally taken 
to the mint at Ahmadabad; when trade pa.ssed from the 
Portuguese to the Dutch and English, Surat prospered but 
Cambay declined ; and the large increase in coinage at Surat 
was counterbalanced by a decrease at the northern mint. 

This change can be traced in the collect.ions of Mogul 
coins in Indian museums, which in the aggregate are suffi¬ 
ciently extensive to afford a tough indication of the relative 
importance of the different mints. The following figures have 
been e.xtracted from the catalogues of the three principal 
collections.' 


Numbkrs or SrsciMENs or Savaa Coins in Inoun Mcseoms 



j 

Taking the whole period from Akbar to Aurangzeb, it will 


‘ The figuieiiof iturangub'i coinage include the few •[lecimciu minted 
by Hand BsUuh in lOSS. 
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be seen that the two mints are about equally represented in 
tbe collections, but that Abmadabad declined as Surat rose. 
The extension at Surat was carried out early in Shahjahan’s 
rei^, and thenceforward it became the chief mint of Gujarat, 
supplying nine-tenths of the specimens available for the reign 
of Aurangzeb. These figures then support the inference that 
during our period there was not a large proportionate increase 
in the influx of silver into Gujarat; the direct trade to Europe 
was undoubtedly a new feature, but its volume was small 
relatively to the existing commerce, which we have seen no 
reuson to think was largely extended; and, taking the busi¬ 
ness of this part of the country as a whole, we are justified 
in the view that the course of trade was not such as to produce 
a general rise in prices of produce.^ 

Turning now to the other side of India, it may be said at 
once that I have found practically no data for tlie course of 
prices of food-grains on the Coromandel coast. We know 
that famines were frequent in this region, and that in bad 
seasons prices rose enormously, but we do not know their 
tendency in ordinary years, and can say only that the absence 
of complaints regarding increase in the cost of living is a 
fact consistent with tlm theory that normal prices did not 
greatly change. The stability of wage-rates stated in silver 
points in the same direction. Methwold, who left Masuli- 
patam in 1622, put the rate for the factory servants at a 
rial-of-eight monthly, or approximately two rupees. In 1658, 
William Smyth gave the wages of factftry servants in the 
same neighbourhood os from Is. to 5s. a month; the nipee 
was at this time taken as equivalent to 2s. 3d.', so'that the 
rate is identical with that known to Methwold thirty-six years 
before, and it becomes highly improbable that any largo change 
in the aost of living cAb have occurred in the interval. 

^In Bengal, on the other hand, there is definite evidence of 
a large and sudden rise in food prices between the years 1660 

> It is probable that remittances of silver from Persia to dujarat fell oS 
during our period to an extent which would counteract part ol the incrosaed 
import from Europe, though I have not found tuffioiently precise data to 
juitify a definite assertion ; the Italance of trade must** have been affected 
by ^e now export of sUk from the Gulf. 
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and 1660, which is o' interest as throwing light on the economic 
position of that part of the country. It will be remembered 
that the active development of the trade of Bengal began 
when the Dutch and English settled at Hooghly about the 
former year. _Tn December of 1658 the English factors 
applied for an increase in the allowance for housekeeping 
charges on account of the great rise in the cost of living; 
their letter is not extant, but from the reply sent by the 
Company it appears that the allegation was made that pro¬ 
visions had trebled in value, and that the Company did not 
entirely accept this statement, but called for a detailed 
account. We may conjecture that the factors exaggerated 
the e.xtent of the rise, or at least made their case look as strong 
as possible, and it would be unsafe to conclude that prices 
had actually trebled, but wc are justified in holding that a 
rise had taken place so great as to render inadequate an 
allowance which had been fixed less than ten years before. 

This rise docs not represent the beginning of a divergence 
between Bengal and the rest of the Indian sea-board, but 
rather the removal of an anomaly which appears to have 
been of some standing. By December of 16.58, local prices 
had risen very sharply, but, just eight years before, such 
commodities as rice, butter, oil, and wheat could bo procured 
“ all at half the price or little more that they are in other 
parts ”; in other words, up to the end of 1650, prices in 
Bengal were abnormally low compared with those which were 
familiar to the English merchants, that is to say, those which 
prevailed elsewhere on the coast of India; but a fbw years of 
rapidly expanding trade, financed almost entirely by silver, 
had brought prices up to, or possibly somewhat above, the 
familiar standard. The nati^al inference is that the supply 
of silver in Bengal had previously been inadequate in com¬ 
parison with what was available on other portions of the 
sea-board, so that silver prices would be normally depressed, 
and that the sudden increase in imported supplies occurring 
from 1650 onwards sufficed to remove this special cause, and 
bring Bengal into line with the rest of the coast. This in¬ 
ference is in accordance with the fact that for a long time 
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previously Bengal had exported rice to cf.untries which would 
more naturally have obtained their sufl^lies from Coromandel. 
To take one iastance, Fitch records that Sunargaon (near the 
present Dacca) served all “ India ” and Ceylon; by India 
we may assume that he meant the Western Coast, to which 
the trade in provisions is mentioned by many other authorities, 
and we have to ask why rice should be carried thither from 
Bengal when it could be obtained from Coromandel by a 
shorter, and much less dangerous, voyage. The only reason¬ 
able answer seems to be that the prime cost of provisions in 
Bengal must have been so much lower as to cover the increased 
charge for transit, and that prices were, in fact, low is shown 
by the narratives of various observers from Caesar Frederick 
to William Methwold. Writing of the years about 1620, the 
latter spoke of the traffic in provisions and other goods from 
Bengal to Masulipatam, “ which, considering the plenty of 
the place whereunto they bring them, should come hither as 
we say of coals carried to Newcastle, yet here they sell them 
to contented profit ”—a striking testimony to the difference 
in the purchasing powermf silver in two coastal regions linked 
only by imperfect means of communication. 

It appears, then, to be a fact that Bengal was inadequately 
provided with silver until about the year 1650. A probable 
explanation of this shortage may be found in the working of 
the revenue system.t The land revenue was paid mainly in 
silver; much of it was usually remitted to the Mogul Court in 
the same form; and the amount of impotted silver retained 
in the province was apparently insufficient to satisfy the 
local demand, so that silver’would normally be e.x^ensivo, 
or, what is the same thingj. commodities would normally be 
cheap. The entire rexjenue of Jengal is given in the Ain-i- 
Akbari ks close on 160 lakhs of nipees, but there is some 
reason to think that this record is exaggerated, if not’fictitious; 
taking various statements which relate to fife reign of 
Sliahjahan, we find that the demand stood at aboutMSO lakhs 
of rupees.* Some part of this was doubtless spent locally, 

* The etatistics of Bensol given in the .fin cover tracts whivh were outside 
the Mogul Empire at th# time of compilation, and the figures for these, at 
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but if we allow foi the fact that grantees, like the State, 
commonly remitted part of their receipts to the capital in the 
form of cash, we must recognise that the regular drain up- 
country must have amounted to a very large figure, probably 
something like 50 lakhs a year. VVe have seen in a former 
chapter that the sea-borne trade of Bengal had been at a low 
ebb for many years before 1050. and, while we cannot calculate 
its actual value, we need not wonder if it were imsulBcient at 
once to meet this drain and provide the province with the 
silver it required. Now the Dutch records show that their 
trade with Bengal was of the order of a lakh of rupees in 
magnitude in the years before 16.50, but in 1061 it was close 
on 20 lakhs, the increa.so representing, as we have seen, 
new business, and being financed mainly by imports of 
silver ; simultaneously the English were developing new busi- 
ne.ss on a smaller but substantial scale ; and it appears to me 
to be rca.sonable to infer that this sudden incre.a3c in the influx 
of silver, approaching, if not exceeding, 20 lakhs aimually in 
the closing years of our period, was sufficiently large to effect 
a material alteration in the monetiry position in Bengal. 
I have not found any figures to sugge.st that the revenue 
demand was raised during the.se years,' and, if the drain to 
the north remained approximately constant, the increased 
supply of silver would go a long way to satisfy the local 
demand, and the main cause of depressed prices would be 
removed. 

The final result of this disquisition is that, while the 
evidence available is incomplete, what evidence there is can 
be summarised in the tentative conclusion that, during our 
period, silver was stable in value throughout the north and 

least, cannot be accepted as reprewnting facU. /fsccli (p. 2a) gives the 
revenue of the year 1058 as 131 lakhs of rujiccs. In the British Museum 
I find the revenue given as 52,46, lakhs of dams in three M.SS, (Or. 1842, 
and Addl. 058k, and 6598); taking 40 dams ti> the rupee, this gives the 
figure qnoterf by Mr. AscolL ’ 

* Atcdi (I.C.), fullowing the Filth Rejwrt of the ^lect Committee 
appointed in 1^. says: “ It is probable that .Shah Bhuja's revenue roll 
[131 lakhs of rupeps] was not a new settlement or assessment, but merely 
a olerieal revision.'’ The next asseasment on teeard was not made until 
1722. • 
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west of India; but that in Bengal itjdepreciated rapidly 
during the closing decade, thereby remowng a long-standing 
anomaly, and bringing prices on the Hooghly into line with 
those which prevailed elsewhere on the Indian sea-board. 

6. Gold and Copper 

Having reached the tentative conclusion that, except in 
Bengal, silver was a stable standard of value throughout our 
period, it remains to consider the markets for gold and copper, 
both of which circulated as currency on the basis of their 
value as commodities. In Appendix D, I have indicated that 
the silver price of the gold coins known as new pagodas rose 
during our period on the East Coast, and we should expect to 
find that the gold market in Gujarat showed a corresponding 
rise, but the data on record are too few to establish, or to 
controvert, this proposition. As regards the middle of our 
period, all that can be said is that this market, like every other, 
was disorganised for a time by the famine, because the income 
of the rich had failed so that they could not buy, while poorer 
people were forced to sell their jewellery in order to purchase 
food. After the famine, in the year 1635, the English 20-8hilling 
piece sold for 20 mahmudis, while in 1046 its price was 2l| 
mahmudis, and this rise may be significant, but more data 
are required for a conclusion, especially as the gold market 
was subject to professional manipulation ; the English factors 
complained on one occasion that they lay dt the mercy of the 
shrofis or exchangers of money, “ who at their pleasures raise 
and fall the price of either specie as themselves pleafe,” and 
the difference; noted may be perely a fluctuation of the market. 
In 1652 the Surat factors reporfed that gold was more likely 
to rise than to fall, but 1 have not found any actual (quotations 
for the closing years of our period. The circulation of gold in 
the Mogul Empire was in any case so limited thaf'the question 
of its value did not affect currency-users in general; in the 
south we should expect to find indications of a fall in gold 
prices, but here again data are wanting, and' the only com¬ 
modities for which 'I have been able to construct a regular 
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series of quotationr are the spices, which, as has been 
shown, were dealt in at rates determined by the Dutch 
monopolists. 

Our information regarding copper is more extensive, and 
also of more general interest. The position at the opening of 
our period was that Northern India depended entirely, or 
almost entirely, on the produce of the local mines, while the 
south was furnished mainly by the supplies imported by the 
Portuguese from Japan. The metal was very expen-sive in 
the north, as is shown by the fact that the mint price works 
out at about 84 lb. of wheat for a pound of copper, the 
corresponding figure in 1910-12 being 16 lb. of wheat; and 
it cannot have been materially cheaper in the south, for in 
that case imported supplies would have been diverted from 
Malabar and Goa to the ports of Gujarat. At this price the 
metal was a luxury, and utensils made of it were much 
rarer than is now the case ; the industrial demand was small, 
and, apart from occasional requisitions for founding cannon, 
the various mints were probably in the aggregate among the 
principal consumers. Up to about 1620 I have found no 
signs of a material change in the value of copper in Northern 
India. The official rate of exchange in Akbar’s time was 
40 dam, that is 80 Gujarat pice, for a rupee, equivalent to 
32 pice for a mahmudi; in 1609 Finch put the current rate 
for the mahmudi at 31 or 32 pice, “ vaiying as copper riseth 
and falleth ”; and early in 1616 Elkington quoted 34 pice, 
mentioning the tendency of the rate to fluctuate, so that up 
to this year, at any rate, there is no sign of a rise in value. 
Nor had the import into Gujarat begun, for in 1619, when the 
English factors at Surat wanted a consignment of copper for 
Persia, they first inquired foj it at Bu'-hanpim, that is to say, 
in the direction of some of the mines, and eventually they sent 
it in the form of coin, though the amount was only 330 lb., 
a quantity wnich would assuredly have been procurable locally 
if a regular import trade had been in existence. At some time 
in the next decade a marked rise in price'occurred. The 
earliest reference I have found to an alteration in the rate 
is Felsart’s statement, made in 1626, that at Agra 68 pice 
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went to the rupee, a remarkable diverg'^nce from the former 
rate of 80. In 1636 the English factors*at Surat wrote that 
for two or three years before the famine the mahmudi was not 
worth above 20, 21, or 22 pice; on these terms the rupee 
would be equivalent to from 50 to 55 pice. The rate in 1636 
was 25 to a mahmudi, in 1640 it was 24, awd twenty years later 
it was still between 24 and 25, so that, neglecting minor 
fluctuations, the rupee, which, at any rate up to 1616, was 
worth 80 pice (or 40 dam), from 1627 onwards was worth 
60 pice (30 dam) or a little more or less.* 

The rise in price was followed by the development of a 
steady import of Japanese copper into Gujarat. On their 
establishment in Japan, the Dutch had lost little time in 
undertaking the supply of the East Coast from that source, 
but the first recorded appearance of their copper in Surat is 
in the year 1635,® and for the next few years their sales were 
satisfactory, so that it is clear that a real demand was being 
met. In 1640 the export of copper from Japan was prohibited, 
and during” the seven or eight years covered by this restriction, 
we find the Dutch soiling copper from Sweden and other 
European sources both at Surat and at Masulipatam ; export 
from Japan was resumed in 1648, and the trade appears to 
have continued without further interruption, while supplies 
were also carried to Bengal, when the Dutch had secured 
a footing in that proyince. 

Some light is thrown on the conditions of the market at 
the end of our period by entries in the Batavia Journal for 
the year 1661. A letter from Surat explained a sudden rise 
in the price of the metal by two causes: first, that imported 
supplies were inadequate; and second, that owing to the civil 
war the northern mines ‘wcr^ short of workmen. The 
authorities in Gujarat' met this emergency by proHbiting 

^ The market rate of exchange between silver and copper fluctuated 
considerably. In the Agra Accounts for 1637-39 the rupee was taken as 
only 60 pice in Januaiy 1637, 62 pice in April, 64 pioe in September, 
56 pioo in January 1636, and 58 pioe in the following October. 

* The apparent aelay in meeting the needs of Western India is explained 
by the fact that from 1629 to 1634 the trade of the Di^h in Japan was 
practically suspended owing to political diflicultics; unpojrU of copper 
began as soon as these hsid been fi^y adjusted. 
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export*! of copper (oomed or uncoined), and the rate for a 
rupee rose in consequence from 30 to 33 dams. At the close 
of our period, then, we find that the silver price of copper had 
permanently risen by something like 20 per cent, so that the 
approjtimate number of pice to a rupee had fallen from the 
old standard of 80 to nearly the now accepted standard of 
64; and further, that the supplies of Northern India were 
no longer exclusively local, but depended in part on what 
could be brought from the mines of Japan. 

So much for the facts on record. I have found nothing 
to account for the sudden rise in price, but the results of our 
examination of silver prices justify the inference that the 
cause was connected with copper, and not with silver, so that 
we must look for either a permanent increase in demand, or 
a permanent decrease in supply. The former is in itself 
improbable, I can find nothing in the history of the period to 
suggest it, and I have been unable to conjecture anything 
which would account for the facts; it appears to me much 
more likely that the supply from some of the Indian mines 
failed in the years before 1630, and the permanence of the 
rise in price indicates that the failure was not a temporary 
matter. We know that the mines of Rajputana and Central 
India have failed since Akbar’s reign, when they were the 
only source of supply for the bulk of the Mogul Empire, and, 
I suggest that the failure of some of (jjiem occurred at this 
particular time, and that the resulting rise in the price of 
copper made it profitable for the Dutch to establish an import 
trade into Gujarat. 


AUTHORITIEIJ FOR CHtPTER V 

Taken as a whole this chapter in based on the English commereial corre¬ 
spondence calendared in Lettern Beceivtd and Engtiak Factoriei, together 
with the reports from India contained in the l}agh Regiater. The detailed 
referenoes given below are illustrative rather than exhaustive: a fall 
appreciation of the course ot markets requires the study^of these authoritue 
indetaiL 

SionoH 1—Finch's view of Indian merchants is in Lelttra Recticei, 
i. 30. For monopoly of lead, see Eagliah Factariaa, t 134; of saltpetre, 
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tdlem, viiL 53, and Dagh Register^ March 31,1641; for prohibition of export 
of copper, idtm^ October 18, 1601. For the Ahm^aM indigo monopoly, 
see Rnglish Factories, viiL 1^, 143; for spices, DagkRegister, December 26, 
1841; for cloth, English Factories, ix. 22, and D^h Register, May 20,1641 ; 
for food in famine time, English Factories, iv. 209; for merchants as 
governors, idem, i. 147. The Imperial monopoly of indigo is described in 
idem, iv. ^4'28, and v. 1,70*73. The account of the general monopoly at 
Hooghly is taken from Dagh Register, June 10,1636;»for monopoly of Dutch 
trade, see idem, March 12, 1625; and English Factories, Ui 282. ManueeCs 
sketch of Mir Jumla is i. 231: his commercial activities are referred to 
frequently in English Factories, ix. and x. The data quoted for cost of 
land transport arc in English Factories, i. 74, vi. 135, ix. 62; Agra Accounts, 
MS. 120; and Alundy, ii. 278, 291. Prices in Northern India were dis> 
cussed by the writer in Journal R.A.8., October 1917 and July 1918. 

Skotiok 2.—Competition between Dutch and English is a regular feature 
of the commercial records; e.g. English Factories, iii. 208, v. 206, 
for the difficulty experienced in working together, see idem, v. 1, 69, 142. 
Virji Vura's name appears so frequently in the English and Dutch reports 
from Surat that a full list of references would be tedious; the following 
will perhaps suffice to guide readers to the principal topics, llis syndicates 
arc referred to in Dagh Register, October 3,1641, and June 9,1645 (Surat); 
also English Factories, viii. 20U, 257. His foreign relations, idem, iiL 212, 
vil 253, viii. 105. His domination of the market, idem, v. 24, 218; 
vii. 18, 108; viii 5; x. 16, 160. His difficulties with the authorities, 
idem, iv. 31; vi. 94, 108*110. His loans to the English, idem, iii. 271, 300; 
iv. 193, 216; v. 97, 216; vii. 5, 152; ix. 110, 141; x. 360. His wealth, 
Thivenot, 46. ^ 

Malaya ’* is mentioned occasionally in English Factories, but more 
frequently in the Dagh Register ; see August 14, 1634, for his death ; Nov* 
ember 27, 1640, February 19, 1641, February 15, 1643, for his successor's 
political activities; Juno 1, 1644, for his financial position; March 14, 
1637, November 27, 1640, May 6 and August 19, 1645, for commercial 
policy. 

For the activities of brokers, boo in jMirtioular English Factories, v. 102 ; 
for their misconduct, ideFi, iii. 239; iv. 101; r. 171; vi. 225; viii. 209. 
For shroffs, idem, iii 296; vii. 21; and Tavernier, i. 29. For marine 
insurance, English Factories, il 101; vii. 92,161; vih. 259. Fur gluts and 
consequent failures, see—at Aden, Dagh Register, March 22, 1636; at 
Mocha and Basra, idem, July «18, lfi44 (Surat); and English Factories, 
vii 208; viii 184; at Aohin, Dagh Register, May 20 and ^ceffiber 15, 
1641; March 10,1642. 

« 

SsoTiON 3.—The refercnsps to quotations for indigo arc given in the 
opening tf^le. For the initial standaru and Finch’s estimates, see Letters 
Rsuivtd, i. 23, 28, 306; il 152, 214, 248. For the famine pritte in 1630, 
English Factories, iv. 125; for curtailment of cultivation, ikem, iv. 325; 
for adulteration, idem, vl 273; vii 183; viii. 31, 203. Tddemkr's state- 
mant of price is il 9. 

SxonoK 4.— Qufehsilver. For demand, see English Factories, iii 325, 
834; ix. 121; for private trade, idem, iv. 32, and Court Minutes, February 
13, 1629, and October 22, 1630. Prices up to 1626 an takep from Letters 
Received, I 32, 235, 305 ;iil 191; iii 9; iv. 296; English Factories, I 55, 
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327; ii* 168 i Factory Records (Surat), voL 102, No. 478; and Original 
CorrapondeneCt 1241. For the ^ut of 163^ uid subsequent low prices, see 
English FaciorisSt 32, 89,102, 180, 275; v. 82, 205; and for the revival, 
idem, viiL 188, 282; iz. 121, 252; x. 199; and Dagh Register, May 1, 1661. 

For the official monopoly, see English Factories, i. 323; iii. 167, 
196; vii. 210; for alternative markets, idem, v. 69, 218; vi 204, 276; 
iz. 71, 104. Quotations are from Letters Received, L 33, 235, 238, 300; 
ii. 193: iiL 8, 9; iv. 296, 336; v. 107; vi 159; English Factories, i. 323; 
iii 334; iv. 32, 129; v. 7; vi 98, 204; viu. 7, 216, 282; iz. 140; and 
z. 199; also Original Correspondence, 1794, 1808. 

Cloves. The price at the Mogul €k)urt is given in Ain (translation), i. 04. 
The early quotations at Surat are from Original Correspondence, 609; 
Terpsira's Surat, Appendix VII; and English Factories, ii. 25. Prices fmm 
1633 to 1649 are from idem, viii 206, 257; Original Correspondence, 154.1A, 
1568; and Dagh Roister, May 14, 1633, l)occml>er 26, 1641, July 3. 1643, 
and June 9,1^5. The final monopoly prices arc in idem, August 17,1057; 
May 1,1661; and English Factories, z. 157. For East Coast ])rice8, see idem, 
i 41; ii. 136; vi 47, 186; and Dagh Register, March 27, 1631; November 
25, 1632; November 29, 1640; December 23, 1641; December 29, 1644; 
May 14, 1645; June 3,1661. 

Section 5.—^Tho prices of food grains in Northern India are discussed 
in Journal R.A.S., October 1917 and July 1918. The Surat prices are 
taken from Letters Reuived, i. 31, 141; English Factories, i. 63; ii. 254; 
and van Twist, III. For famine prices and the recovery, see English 
Factories, iv. 05,122, 165,196, 209; v. 146, 149, 151, 177. Retrenchment 
is dealt with in idem, vii 121, 171; viii. 245; iz. 14, 198, 216; peons* 
wages in idem, v. 151, and Ovington, 392; fer the scarcity of ISdU-dO, see 
English Factories, x. 196, 306; and for movement of grain by soa, idem, 
iv. 196; viii 74, 106. 

The Surat mint is referred to in idem, i 36, 218; v. 68, 210; vi. 84; 
also Ain (translation), i. 31. For wages on the East Coast, soe MethvxAd, 
1001, and English Factories, x. 261. For the rise in prices in Bengal, see 
idem, x. 407; and for the antecedent cheapness, idem, viii 338; Original 
Correspondence, 2188; Purchas, II. x. 1720, 1737; and Methtvold, 1005. 
The value of Dutch trade in ^ngal has been aostractod from successive 
entries in the Dagh Rei^ister for the years in question. 

Section 6.—The remarks on the price of gold at Surat are based on 
English Factories, iii 296; iv. 123; v. 121; viii. 7; iz. 141. The positkm 
in regard to copper is discussed at greater length in India at the Death of 
Akbar, 148 ff. The early exchange quotations are from Pelsart, 11; Letters 
Received, i. 34; iii 11; and English FuctorifA, i 100, 114; 142*44; those 
from 1636 onwaids, in idem, v. vi 249; and Dagh Register, Juno 26, 
1601. For the import of copper, see idem, March 22,1636, Marcu 14, 1637, 
February 20 and October 30, 1648, April 12, 1661, and many other in* 
oidentai entri^u*; also English Factories, ii 2^; v. 81 »., 101, 120. The 
crisis of 1661 is mentioned in idem, z. 306, and at greater length in several 
passages the Dagh Register for that year. 



CHAPTER VI 

PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 

1. Changes in Production 

The system of production which prevailed at the beginning 
of our period has been described in the third and fourth 
chapters of India at the Death of AMm, and it would be a 
waste of time for me to go over the same ground a second 
time. The' authorities for the first half of the seventeenth 
century do not furnish.a formal or detailed description of 
the system, but incidentally they throw much light on its 
practical working; I do liot think it is going too far to say 
that every glimpse of the activities of producers given in the 
commercial records is strictly in accordance with the views 
I stated in the former book, while the records as a whole could 
not be interpreted on any different hypothesis. The land, 
by far the most important source of the national income, 
was cultivated in small holdings by peasants, for the most 
part short of capital, and contributing a large share of 
the produce to the revenue of the State. Other forms of 
production. Whether n^ining or manufacture, were likewise 
organised in numerous small units, and they were dominated 
by scarcity of capital and the demands of the Government 
or its nominees. Producers were, as a rule, anxfous to meet 
tte market, but were not in a position to seek new» markets 
for themselves we look in vain for any traces of productive 
energy of the type familiar in Western countries at the present 
day; and the admii^rative conditions of the pmod were, 
188 
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as we shall see, more likely to teilise than to foster any 
tendency towards enterprise which may have existed among 
the people. If we compare the close of our period with its 
commencement, we find no important changes either in 
products or in methods, and the records tell us only of efforts 
to meet the demand expressed by buyers, of the degree of 
success achieved, and of the hindrance.s arising from various 
forms of official activity. 

As regards agriculture, the list of products of commercial 
interest shows only a single change, the appearance of tobacco.* 
We have seen in a previous chapter that the dried leaf had 
become an article of export from the Coromandel coast as 
well as from Gujarat, and the more important Indian con¬ 
sumption appears to have developed with remarkable rapidity. 
Jahangir prohibited smoking in the year 1617, and, whatever 
the effect may have been, his decree may be taken as .showing 
that the practice was already becoming popular. Manucci, 
writing of the early years of Aurangzeb’s reign, says that the 
farmer of taxes paid Rs. 6000 a day for the tobacco duty at 
Delhi alone, and, while we may question the precise figure, 
which appears to be impossibly high, we may accept his state¬ 
ment as evidence of the wide extension of the habit. He adds 
that the tax was abolished as the result of an outrage com¬ 
mitted by the collector, and comments on the benefit accruing 
from the abolition to the poor, a remarl^which indicates that 
consumption had become general. A new and profitable 
commercial crop had thus become established, but, as I have 
said, it stands alone. ^ • 

The agricultural products for which the commercial demand 
increased were indigo and cotton, to which may be added 
silk, as the bulk of the silk h^ndle’d wai produced by domesti¬ 
cated worms, fed on the cultivated mulberry. I have shown 

* Two notes in English Factoriss (i. 296, ii. 70), which suggest that 
"fflSize was hanfited commercially, are corrected in idem, vU. 66. Potatoes 
are occasionally mentioned {e.g. Methwoldt 995, and English Factonss, 
ii. 191), bde I have found nothing to show that a wholesale trwle in them 
existed, and it is impossible to say with certainty what partioular tubers 
are indicated by (^e word, which changed its meaning in the course of the 
seventeenth ceptu^: probably the sweet-potato (B(Ualas) is referred to in 
the passages quoted. 
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in a previous chapter that* at least a l^ge proportion of the 
European offtake of indigo, yarn, and •calico was definitely 
new, as was the Japanese market for Bengal silk, and the fact 
that the new demands were met indicates that production 
responded effectively. Peasants were not governed solely by 
custom in their arrangements for cropping, but attempted to 
follow the markets. The scarcity of cotton goods in Gujarat 
after the famine was attributed by the English merchants in 
part to lack of raw material, “ which we conceive doth chiefly 
arise from the great price which all sorts of grain hath yielded 
for some forepast years, which hath undoubtedly disposed 
the country people to those courses which have been most 
profitable for them, and so discontinued the planting of 
cotton ” ; while early in 1644 we are told that the production 
of indigo in Sind was falling off year by year in consequence 
of reduced demand and a heavy fall in price. The adjustment 
of supply to demand might, however, be imperfect, or at least 
retarded; I have suggested in the last chapter that the low 
price of indigo in Gujarat about the year 1622 was probably 
due to over-estimatiom of the new demand for Western 
Europe, and in other cases the want of capital prevented 
peasants from seizing an' opportunity of making a profit, as 
in Sind later in 1644, and on more than one occasion on the 
Coromandel coast. 

Further light is tjirown on this subject by some incidents 
arising out of a sudden expansion of the demand for a par¬ 
ticular commodity. The opposition to' the entry of the 
English into the Red Sea trade, which has been referred to in 
an earlier chapter, was inspired partly by the fear that there 
would not be enough cotton goods for all merchants, as 
actually happened in tie year 1618; while ten years later the 
boycott! of the English yarn-buyers was organised by the 
weavers, who were alarmed for the supply of their raw material. 
The alarm was, I think, natural in both cases, ill view ot the 
sitoall stocks of cloth, or of yam, ordinarily carried, by the 
market; but 'the important point is that such incidents 
did not recur. A few years after these difficultws, the English 
were buying much larger quantities of cotton godds, and the 
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Dutch at least equally large quantities of yam, without 
arousing any similar manifestations of hostility, and the 
reasonable inference is that the supply of raw cotton and of 
yarn had been adjusted to the increased demand. We read 
of no similar incidents in connection with the earliest pur¬ 
chases of indigo by the English merchants, but in this case, it 
will be remembered, the Portuguese demand was suspended 
owing to war just when the English began to buy in earnest, 
so that the existing supply was probably at least sufficient 
for all buyers. As regards silk, the Batavia Journals are 
missing for the critical years, and I do not know whether 
there was any initial opposition to the Dutch purchases; but 
when the new trade was definitely established, there are no 
signs of local hostihty to their large exports, such as we should 
expect to hear of if their effect had been to deprive Indian 
workers of their raw material, and it is more probable that in 
this case also the supply was increased to meet the new 
demand. 

These inferences are in accordance with the direct evidence 
already quoted that the peasants did their be.st to follow the 
market, and justify the conclusion that the effect of Dutch 
and English purchases was to extend the production of indigo, 
cotton, and, probably, silk. In other respects I can detect 
no signs of any noteworthy change in agricultural production 
during our i)eriod. The outstanding features of the time 
relate to distribution rather than production, and can be 
studied most conveniently in connection with the revenue 
administration, which was the principal agent at work ; for 
the present it must suffice to say tfiat the surplus income left 
to the peasant was tending to decrease, where it had not 
ilready vanished, and that the fmpej|ns to productive effort 
Dn his part was being correspondingly weakened. Ths essence 
Df his business was to adjust his cropping from year to year 
tTOie changing conditions of the market demand, complicated, 
as we Jjave seen, by the possibility of intervention by the 
State, which might, as the indigo-monopoly Shows, intercept 
his share of 4he anticipated profit; any attempt to look 
further ahbad would probably have, been unwise, and 
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nothing of the sort is su^ested in the records which have 
survived. 

What has just been said of agriculture applies in great 
measure to the remaining forms of production. Under the 
head of minerals, the most striking feature of the period is the 
rise to importance of saltpetre, at first on«the East Coast, and 
subsequently in Bihar; the large exports represent the em¬ 
ployment of a considerable volume of labour, but the benefit 
extended to the population of only a limited area. It is 
possible that the iron-producers in the Golconda country 
profited to some extent by the demand for Batavia, since the 
Dutch exports of iron and steel from Masulipatam were at 
times large, but it is not clear to me how far this was a new 
development, and its influence was necessarily localised.^ On 
the other hand there is the probable failure of some of the 
copper mines, which has been deduced in the last chapter from 
the course of the market; and these three changes exhaust 
our information on the subject. 

In regard to manufactures again, there are no signs of 
important changes othc.- than the increased production of 
calico to meet the new demand for Western Europe. The 
position occupied by the weavers stands out clearly in 
the mercantile correspondence of the period: in one sense 
each man worked for himself, in another he was in the power 
of the capitalist who advanced the funds required to buy 
materials and support him while at work. The system of 
advances by merchants is too well known* to require further 
illustration; the Dutch and English buyers found it firmly 
established, and had to adopt it in order to obtain tbe goods 
they needed; its working was, as we have seen, by no means 
easy, but it was indjepensable so long as no alternative 
method .existed of prodding capital. For the weavers, it is 
probable that the advent of Dutch and English buyers was 
beneficial. Once an advance had been taken,'ihe positron 
wks substantially unchanged, but the individual weaver had 

* About the yefc 1660 the Dutch were active in developing the iron 
industry in the Godavari delta, and artisans imported by them appear to 
have introduced real improvements in technique, but fne gtory of these 
belongs to a later period.* 
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a wider choice of meters, and increased competition for hia 
services made it possible to hope for some improvement in the 
terms of the contract. The position may be illustrated by 
the varying reports regarding the possibility of obtaining 
goods of a particular quality. \Vliere buyers were competing, 
weavers would make no change, while a practical monopoly 
enabled the Dutch or the English to obtain goods of appro.xi- 
mately the quality required for the European market; and it 
appears to be probable that the control which could be exer¬ 
cised over the resident artisans was one of the chief commercial 
advantages derived by the Dutch from their position at 
Pulicat, and later by the English at Madras. 

The weavers were not always free agents. We have seen 
in the last chapter that their services might occasionally bo 
monopolised on the East Coa.st and in Gujarat. In Bengal, 
again, the makers of the finer goods appear to have been under 
some restrictions imposed by the Imperial Court, for we meet 
a “ Darogha (overseer) of the King’s weavers ” ; I have not 
found a contemporary account of his position, but the Dutch 
merchants complained of his interference with their trade, and 
I conjecture that his business was to maintain the supply of 
muslin for the Emperor’s palace, a necessity to which the 
demand of private merchants would have to give place. 

Our information regarding artisans of other classes is 
scanty, but the system which prevailed in the weaving 
industry appears to have been general. The supply of salt¬ 
petre, for instance, •depended on advances in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Patna, and money had to be provided beforehand to 
procure indigo in parts of the Biana tract, in Sind, and on 
the East Coast, though in Gujarat );he business of manufacture 
was in the hands of local capitalists, whfjl presumably financed 
the growers. The conditions were obviously unfav3urablo 
for any spontaneous improvement in processes, and the few 
cnaitges recoriled appear to have been due to Dutch or English 
initiativA. The use of copper vessels for refining saltpetre, 
the attempt to manufacture indigo in Gujarat*of the quality 
obtainable in the north, some improvements in the practice 
of dyeing, fope-making, and perhaps shipbuilding,—these 
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items about complete the list, and serve to indicate the stag¬ 
nant condition of productive industry.* . 

As regards the remuneration of urban workers, there were 
differences from place to place, but in a given region there was 
a remarkable uniformity in the wages paid, which were 
practically independent of the worker’s craft. Writing of 
Agra, Pelsart quoted one set of rates for all classes of artisans; 
a few years earlier, Methwold had noted the same fact on the 
East Coast; and the existence of this uniformity would justify 
us in drawing inferences regarding workers in general from 
the data available for particular classes, provided that they 
related to the area under consideration. As a matter of fact, 
the data regarding artisans are too few for any general con¬ 
clusions,® and we have to rely for comparative purposes on the 
monthly wages paid to the peons employed in European fac¬ 
tories, that is to say, to servants with no exceptional qualifi¬ 
cations. There is, however, a pitfall in the interpretation of 
monthly rates. Pelsart tells us that at Agra forty days were 
often counted to the month, for which time servants employed 
in many posts received S or 4 rupees; and even then, pay for 
some months was given in the form of clothes or other articles. 
A “ monthly " rate of 4 rupees might thus represent real 
earnings substantially less than .3 rupees ; and since Agra set 
the standard in such matters for a large part of India, we may 
suspect that in sopie other places also montlily rates may 
contain a similar overstatement. Similarly, the evils of the 

' The improvomonts cficcted or attempted in the preparation of indigo 
and saltpetre hare been mentioned in Chapters IV. and V. A dye-honm 
was built at Ahmadabad in 1647 (SnglM Factoriti, viii. 59, 167), to put 
an end to the lues ineuried through the inefficiency of the local dycra. 
Bovrty (102,1(15) tells of Putch rope-makers at work regularly on the East 
Coast, and maintains thatl|the local sjiipbuildere learned moot of their art 
from the, English, but I suspect that any improTcments within our period 
were due rather to Dutch initiatiTe. Attempts were being mad» to improre 
the reeling of silk {Bngluh Factories, x. 296), but the results lie outside 
our period. 

* The Agra Accounts (passim) suggest that nominal wage rates had 
scarcely chattged from those of Akbar's time recorded in the Aft; (i. 225). 
Akbar allowed oMinary labourers 2 and 3 dam per diem; the Dutch in 
1637 paid usually 4 pice (2 dam) to ordinary labourprs, and 7 pice to 
superior men. Carpenters were paid 12 and 13 pice by th^ Dutch; Akbar 
had allowed 6 and 7 dam for skilled moil. 
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truck system were familiar also in Golconda, for a Dutch 
account tells us that the governors paid their staff in rice and 
salt valued at one-third above cost, and it is not improbable 
that this example was followed by some private employers. 

The rates current on the East Coast about the year 1020 
were recorded by Methwold as follows. Threepence a day, 
“ finding themselves,” represented “ great wages to a master- 
workman ; their servants are paid with one penny, and some 
less ” ; and household servants received a rial-of-eight, or 
two rupees, for a month. Taking the rupee at 2«. 3d., and 
assuming that employment was continuous, the monthly 
rates were then, for the best master-workmen, Rs. 3J; for 
household servants, Rs. 2 ; for ordinary artisans (“ servants ” 
of master-workmen), Rs. I J, or less. As was shown in the 
last chapter, the rate for servants in this region was un¬ 
changed nearly forty years later, .and I think it is reasonable 
to assume that artisans’ wages were equally stable, though 
I have found no later quotations to establish the proposition. 
For Northern India also, I have failed to find comparative 
figures; and for Gujarat, we have only the compari.son of 
peons’ wages drawn in the previous chapter. There is then 
no evidence of a rise in urban w.ages during our period, and 
the analogy drawn from the monthly pay of servants suggests 
that no ri.se took place.^ 

In the Mogul Empire the greater portion of our period was 
marked by heavy'expenditure on public works, though not 
on works of general utility. The only large undertakings 
I have read of to which the latter description c.an be applied 
are Jahangir’s waterworks at Burhanpur, and the Punjab 
canals constructed or repai^pd in thj reign of Shahjahan. 

* Ono other item of information may bo noticed. In the year 1630, 
when food-prices hail returned to the normal, a messenger detained at 
oura't was jiaid'an allowance of three pice daily, which may be taken as 
about the minimum required for the sul»istenco of a “ lean, lazy knave;” 
as the kiito was contemptuously described {English Factories, v. 294). 
This works out at about Ks. monthly, and may be compared with the 
allowance of a dam daily, or three-quarters of a rupee monthly, Hied for 
the lowest grade of slaves at Akbar's Court; the two figures represent 
practically identical quantities of grain on the basis of normal rates. 
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The former work was purdy local, apd should perhaps be 
classed rather as military, since Burhanpur was for several 
years the base of the armies operating against the Deccan, 
and^water was probably provided for the troops rather than 
the public. The Punjab canals were the result of foreign 
inspiration, being undertaken by Ali Cardan Khan, who 
transferred his allegiance from Persia in the year 1637, and 
shortly afterwards was appointed Viceroy of the Punjab.^ 
In 1639 he proposed a canal taking off from the river Ravi, 
which was sanctioned at an estimated cost of a lakh of rupees, 
and some years later the existing canal from the Jumna to 
Delhi was recon.structed under his supervision. I have found 
no record of the cost of the latter work, but it was probably 
comparable in amount with the former, and much less than 
what was being spent on buildings of an ornamental nature. 
The list of these is longer ; Jahangir expended large sums in 
Agra and Lahore, but it was under Shahjahan that the most 
remarkable developments occurred. Contemporary writers 
give figures for the cost of some of his buildings—10 lakhs 
for the mosque at Daulatabad, 60 lakhs for the palace at 
Delhi, 917 lakhs for the Taj Mahal at Agra; and, while these 
may be inaccurate, the^ arc comparable with the estimate 
of the Lahore canal, which comes from a similar source. The 
immediate effect of such undertakings was inevitably to 
hinder ordinary conunercial activities. Thus all the carts at 
Agra were impressed for the works in progress at Delhi, and 
on one occasion goods in transit for the coast had to lie on 
the way for some months^after they had been “ by the King’s 
officers cast down in the fields, and the carts takers for his 
use ” ; but impressment vjps an ordinary occurrence of the 
period, and there ap^ars to l^e no evidence on what is a 
matter'of much greater interest, the treatment and remunera-. 

^ Ali Msrdan Khan is often spoken of as an engineer^ t)ut perhalJk^pI^-^ 
jeotor is a more appropriate term. Abdul Hamid says in the Badahah- 
nama (Elliot, vi. (^7) that ** Ali Mardan Khan represented to H%r Majesty 
that one of his foUoictrs was an adept in the forming of canals **; and that, 
when the canal was sanctioned, ** the Khan entrusted its formation to ons 
of his tnisied servants.** 1 conjecture that the actual engineer was a Persian 
who had followed Ali Mardan Khan to India. 
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tion of the large number of laDourers employed on these 
buildings. 

Activity in the building industry was not confined to the 
construction of public works, for, as the face of the country 
shows, building was a fashionable way of spending money. 
Francisco Pclsart has some interesting observations on this 
subject, relating to the latter years of Jahangir’s reign. He 
mentions that the tomb of Itimad-ud-daula at Agra had cost 
3^ lakhs of rupees up to the year 1626, and that 10 lakhs 
more were required for its completion. lie speaks also of the 
numerous sarais and palaces built by the Empress Nur Jahan, 
which he rej)rc8ents as an expression of her desire for lasting 
fame; and when commenting on the insecurity of wealth 
among the nobles, he observes that 

nothing is permanent, not even the nolile hiiildings— gardens, 
tombs, or palaces—the ruins of which give cause for wonder and 
lamentation in and near every city. The buildings arc maintained 
only so long as the owners live and po.s.sess the necessary means; 
once the builder is dead, no one will care for his buildings, but 
every one tries to erect buildings .if his own. If all these 
edifices were attended to and kept in repair, in the cx)urse of a 
century the land round every city, indeed every village, would 
be covered with monuments; but as a matter of fact the roads 
leading to the cities arc strewn with fallen columns. 

There can be no question of the artjptic value of some of 
the buildings constructed at this period, but their economic 
significance is a matter of consumption rather than production, 
and they lead the way naturally to the subjects'treated in 
the following section. 


2. CO^SUMPTIO.V 

9 

In the book to which I have already referred I arrived at 
the conclusion that, at the opening of the seventeenth centuiy, 
the papulation of India consisted of a small but extremely 
wealthy and extravagant upper class, a sAall and frugal 
middle class, and a very numerous lower class, living generally 
on the same plane of poverty as now, but on the whole 
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aubstantially worse oft. ihat conclusion is confirmed by 
the additional evidence which I have, since been able to 
examine; it would be unprofitable to reproduce what has 
already been published, and in this section I propose to set 
out‘only so much of the available material as may suffice for 
purposes of illustration. This proceduae is justified by the 
absence of any conflict in the evidence: I have not found in 
the Uterature relating to our period a single suggestion tending 
to invalidate the inferences already drawn; I have found 
much to confirm them; and I believe that they will be 
accepted as definitely established by any one who studies 
the authorities as a whole. 

The most detailed account of the standard of life in Northern 
India during our period is that which was drawn up in 1626 
by Francisco Pelsart, the chief of the Dutch factory at Agra, 
on the basis of his seven years’ experience of the country. 
The translation of his account which follows contains, it will 
be seen, strong expressions, which, when divorced from their 
context, may suggest the efforts of a sensational writer; but 
if his lengthy report is read as a whole, it will be found that 
he was a cool-headed and competent merchant, with a straight¬ 
forward if occasionally colloquial style, and with a lively 
interest in his surroundings. He was very deeply impressed 
by the poverty and oppre-ssion he saw around him, and the 
occasional vehemenej of his language must be accepted as 
indicating the strength of his sympathies with his poorer 
neighbours. After describing the system of administration in 
the Mogul Empire, he goes on to write of 

the manner of life of the rich in their great superfluity and 
absolute power, of the common people in their utter subjection 
and poverty—poverty sV extremef.and so miserable that the life 
of the people cannot be adequately depicted or described, for 
here is the home of stark want, and the dwelling-plac? of bitter 
woe. Yet the people endure patiently, seeing tha'i, there MHU ■ 
prospect of anything better, and scarcely any one will make an 
effort, for a ladder by which to climb higher is hard to'tftid; a 
workman’s children can follow no occupation other than their 
father’s, nor can they marry into any other caste. 

There are three clacscs of the people who are indeed nominally 
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free, but whose status differs very little from voluntary slavery,— 
workmen, peons or servants, and shopkeepers. For the work¬ 
men there are two scourges, low wages and oppression. Work¬ 
men in all crafts, which are very numerous (for a job which one 
man would do in Holland here pa.sses through four men’s hands 
before it is finished), can earn by working from morning till night 
only 5 or 6 tackas, that is, 4 or 5 .stivers.* The second scourge 
is the oppression of Governor, nobles, Diwan, Kotwai, Bakhshi, 
and other Imperial officers. If one of these wants a workman, 
the man is not asked if he is willing to come, but is seized in his 
house or in the street, well beaten if he should dare to raise any 
objection, and in the evening paid half his wages, or perhaiis 
nothing at all. From those facts their diet can be n'adil_r in¬ 
ferred. They know little of the taste of meat. For their 
monotonous daily food, they have nothing but a little khkhri, 
made of molh mixed with rice,* cooked with water over a little 
fire until the moisture has evaporated, and eaten hot, with a 
little butter, in the evening; in the day-time they munch a little 
parched pulse, or other grain, which they say satisfies their lean 
stomachs. 

Their houses are built of mud, with thatched roofs. Furniture 
there is little or none—some earthenware {wts to hold water and 
for cooking, and two beds, for here man and wife do not sleep 
together. Their bedclothes arc scanty, merely a sheet, or per¬ 
haps two, serving both as under- and over-sheet; this suffices in 
the hot weather, but the bitter cold nights are miserable indeed, 
and they try to keep warm over a little cowdung fire, which is 
lit outside the door, because the houses have no fireplaces or 
chimneys ; the smoke from these fires all over the city is so great 
that the eyes run, and the throat seems to be choked. 

In this country ’peons or servants are exceedingly numerous.’ 
. . . For their slack and lazy service, the wages are i)aid by the 

‘ Tacka is a word which is sometimes difficult to interpret The Dutch 
took the rupee as 24 of their stivers, s'- torio hero denotes Akhar’s dam, 
about ,20 of which at this time weiU to the m[ ce. 

* The word khkhri appears in^c original. Moth is my repdering of 
groenc trtjena (literally, green pulse) j a similar phrase appean in the Apa 
AfM inU as an explanation of the name molh, the pulse known to botanista 
as i^ttostohu adjnilifolius. 

* The passage omitted is a long description of the duties of different 
servansl, and the punctilious separation of their functions. Pcisart com¬ 
pares the position to life on a Portuguese ship, “ wberrf if the foremast fell 
overboard, the boatswain would not demean himself by going forward, 
though he co'dd Save the mast by doing so.” Portuguese etiquette of this 
kind was a common subject fur jibes. 
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Mogula only after large defiuctions. Most of the great lords 
reckon 40 ^ys to the month, and pay 3 to 4 rupees for 
that period; but wages are often left several months in arrears, 
and then paid in worn-out clothes or other things. Very few 
serv,e their masters honestly; they steal whatever they can ; and 
if they buy only a pice-worth of food, they will take their share, 
or dasturi [commission]. . . . Otherwise it would be impossible 
to feed themselves and their fomiUcs on such low wages; and 
accordingly their position and manner of Ufe differ very little 
from that of the workman in the wealth of their poverty.* 

Whatever he may deal in—spices, drugs, fruit, cloth, or 
anything else—the shopkeeper is distinctly better off than the 
wOlknan, and some of them arc even well-to-do ; but they must 
not let the fact be seen, or they will be victims of a trumped-up 
charge, and their property will be legally confiscated, for in¬ 
formers swarm like Hies round the officials, and make no difference 
between friends and enemies, perjuring themselves when necessary 
in order to remain in favour. Further, they are so oppressed 
that if the Emperor’s nobles or governors should require any of 
their goods, they must sell them for very little—less than half 
price. . . . 

This is a short sketch of the life of these poor wretches, who 
in their submissive bondage may be compared to poor, con¬ 
temptible earthworms, or little fishes, which, however clo.sely 
they may conceal thcm.s»lves, are swallowed up by the great 
monsters of a wild sea. Now we shall write a little of the 
manner of life of the great and the rich, but, in order to do so, 
we must entirely change our tune; for the pen which has de¬ 
scribed bitter povertyeclothcd with the woeful garment of f<ighs, 
the foe of love, friendship, and happine.ss, but the friend of loneli¬ 
ness wet with the daily dew of tears—that {)cn must entirely 
change its style, and tell that in the palaces of these lords dwells 
all the wealth there is, vlealth which glitters indeed) but is 
borrowed, wrung from the sweat of the poor. Consequently 
their position, is as unable'as the wind, resting on no firm 
foundation, but rather on pillars ot glass, resplendent in the eyes 
of the 'rfbrld, but collapsing under the stress of even a slight 
storm. 

' Pelsart then enters into many details of the luxuria^is life 
of the nobles, and of the insecurity of their position, and 

' Literally, “ in their rich poverty,” apparentiy a fancifvl phrase, ot a 
kind popular at the tinio.e 
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concludes by recognising that exceptions were to be found, 
nobles who were thrifty as well as rich, but he insists that what 
he has described is the standard of the great majority. His 
account of life in the country is much less detailed. In one 
passage he says that “ so much is wrung from the peasants 
that even dry bread is scarcely left to them for their food ” : 
in another place we read that “ the land would give a plentiful, 
or even an extraordinary yield, if the peasants were not so 
cruelly and pitilessly oppressed ” ; but he was essentially a 
townsman, and his references to the country are merely 
incidental.* 

The other commercial reports drawn up by Dutch factors 
at this period follow somewhat different lines, and do not 
attempt a formal description of the standard of life, but 
occasional remarks indicate conditions similar to those which 
Pclsart depicted. The merchant who described Golconda 
recorded his astonishment at the amount of the revenue 
extracted from the people, who were very poor and lived 
misiirably, and he described the country as desiolated by 
exactions. The Gujarat report depicts the weavers as too 
poor to deal on credit, but living from hand to mouth, and 
requiring advances to enable them to buy yarn ; while, owing 
to the high revenue, the pe.asants earned barely the cost of 
their labour, and differed very little from slaves, compelled 
to work for the luxury of the great. The Dutch merchant 
van Twist tells the same story of Gujarat a few years later— 
the peasants forced to surrender the entire profit of the land, 
and the authorities unable in con sequence to find peasants 
in sufficient numbers. Methwold and his Council at Surat, 
describing the gradual recovery after the famine, wrote as 

* A detailed verbal compariaoi* makes it clear that the poaeages o£ 
Pelaart’s report quoted above were comprised in the material'on which 
J. de Laet based his description of the etandanl of life in the .Mogul Empire 
3f'\gni Mogolis, pp. 110 ff.). I)c Lse't also had before him 
the Oujarat Btpori, from which ho occasionally quotes; and most of what 
be indicates as taken from Dutch sources will be found in these two 
authorifios. ft is unnecessary therefore to reproduce ide Laet’s account 
here; it is an accurate summary of his sources, but is secondary evidence. 
It may bo added that the French translator was not very auocWul with 
these paragra,,bs of I’elsart’s report; the rendejing I have given is, 1 
hope, aa nearly literal as is possible. 
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follows: “ The villages fill but slowlji yet it betters with 
them also; and if the excessive tyranny and covetousness of 
the governors of all sorts would give the poor people leave but 
to lift up their heads in one year’s vacancy from oppression, 
they would be enabled to keep cattle about them, and so to 
advance the plenty which the earth produces.” Ten years 
later,, the English Council reported regarding Sind that “ the 
people are so exceedingly oppressed and kept so miserably 
poor that, notwithstanding the soil is fertile and proper, and 
would produec large quantities of good indigo, they have 
neit&er will nor means to manure [cultivate] and sow the 
ground.” 

The observations recorded at first hand by Bernier and 
Tavernier show that the conditions which have been deseribed 
persisted up to the closing years of our period. The former, 
who spent the years from 1656 to 1658 in the Mogul Empire, 
gives, in his Ijeller to Colbert, a melancholy description of the 
state of the peasantry : 


Even a considerable proportion of the good land remains untillcd 
from want of labourers; many of whom perish in con.scqiience 
of the bad treatment they experience from the governors. Thc.se 
poor peoj)le, when inca))able of discharging the demands of their 
rapacious lords, are not only deprived of the means of subsistence, 
but are bereft of their children, who arc carried away as slaves. 
Thus it happens that many of the peasantry, driven to de.spair 
by so execrable a tyranny, abandon the country, and seek a 
more tolerable mode of existence either in the towns or in the 
camps. Sometimes they fly to the territories of a Raja, because 
they find less oppression end, are allowed a gri'atcr degree of 
comfort. ‘ 


Further on, the saiqp writer declares that 

the ground is seldom tilled exedpt under compulsion, and no 
person is willing or able to repair the ditches and ennals; the 
whole country is badly cultivated, and a great part is re ndered 
unproductive for want of irrigation. ... No adequate idea can 
be conveyed of the sufferings of the people. The cudgel and t'-o 
whip compel thdta to incessant labour for the benefit of others. 

Tavernier, who travelled in India at intervals between 
1640 and 1660, writeu of the Mogul Empire in a similar strain. 
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“ The peasants,” he +ells us, “ are reduced to great poverty, 
because if the governors become aware that they possess any 
property, they seize it straightway by right or by force. 
You may see in India whole provinces like deserts, from whence 
the peasants have fled on account of the oppression of the 
governors.” 

These quotations are perhaps sufficient to indicate the state 
of the agricultural population. Of the artisans in the cities, 
Bernier wrote that 

it should not be inferred that the workman is held in esteem pr 
arrives at a state of independeuee. Nothing but sheer necessity 
or blows of a cudgel keeps him employed ; he. never can become 
rich, and he feels it no trifling matter if he have the means of 
satisfying the cravings of hunger and covering his body with the 
coarsest garment. If money be gained, it docs not in any 
measure go into his pocket, but only serves to increase the 
wealth of the merchant. 

In the same .spirit van Twist insisted on the contrast 
between the comfort enjoyed by the merchants and the 
poverty of the craftsmen; while as regards the weavers, 
the largest section of the industrial population, the cumu¬ 
lative effect of numerous incidental references in the Dutch 
and English corrcsiiondcncc is to exhibit them living on 
a dead level of poverty throughout the country. In a 
former chapter I have examined in some detail the course of 
the export trade in Indian slaves. The facts of that trade 
fall into line with such observations as have been quoted 
above. We see the mass of the population living on the 
margin not of comfort but of bare subsistence, with no 
incentive to energy, and no posribilit" cf escape except by 
emigration in one of the tw* forms which were then within 
reach—either flight to some region where for the moment 
collections seemed to be more favourable, or surrender of 
personal freedom in return for a promise of subsistence in 
some foreign country. Such was the position in years of 
normal production: in the next chapter we have to examine 
the results whlfch ensued when the ordinary course of pro¬ 
duction was interrupted. 
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AUTHORITIES FOR CHAPTER VI 

Sectiok 1.—The reforonces for the use of tobacco are SUiot, vi. 3dl, and 
Manned, ii. 175. The adaptation of croppbg to market-conditions is 
deduceil from various passages, especially English Factories, v. 64, vii. 136, 
and l)agh Eegister (Surat), June 13, 1644, April 12 and June 9, 1645. 
Instances of want of capital will be found iif English Factories, vil 203, 
and Vagh Register, August 14, October 6, 1634, and October 6, 1636. For 
appQuhonsions of scarcity of material, see English Factories, i. pp. xv, 92, 
and iv. 22; and for case or difficulty in obtaining goods of special quality, 
idem, iii. 209, vii. 187, viii. 117, and iJagh Register, January 31, 1633, 
August 14, 1634, October 31, 1636, and May 20, 1041. The restrictions on 
weavers in Bengal are in idem, November 29, 1661; the subject is referred 
U> u, Taylor's Dacca, 173, 189. For advances for saltpetre, see Dagh 
Register, April 12, 1661; and for indigo, English Factories, iii. 246, vii. 208. 

The facts given regarding wages are taken from Pelsart, 16 S.; Meihwold, 
1001; Begin ende Voortgangh (van den Broecke’s journal), ii. 77 ff.; and 
English Factories, v. 151, x. 261. As regards public works, the Burhanpur 
waterworks are described in Imperial Gazetteer, ix. 105; the canals, in 
EUid, vii. 67, 86; the estimated cost 4>f buildings, in idem, vii. 86, 142, 
and Rarkar's Eludies, 30. For impressment, see English Factories, ii. 230, 
viii. 253, 209. For private buildings, see P^art, M8. ff. 2, 21. 

Sbctiok 2.—The long translation from Pelsart has been made from 
S. 23 f!. of the MS.; his observations on the peasants arc on ff. IH and 20. 
The Golconda reference is Begin ende Voortgangh, p. 77 of van den Broecke’a 
journal; for Gujarat, see the Gujarat Report, ft. 7, 20, 21, van Tunst, 
xxxiv, xli, and English Factwies, v. 65. For Sind, sue idem, vii. 209. 
For the close of the {X-'rioti, seo Tavernier, i, 391, and Bernier, 205, 226, 
228, 230. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE ECONOMIC RESULTS OF FAMINE 

y-.j- ‘ 

1. The Nature anp Frequency ok Famines 

From what has been said in the previous chapter, it will be 
apparent that during our period production followed a generally 
uneventful course, responding to, but not creating, develop¬ 
ments in demand, and impeded from time to time by adminis¬ 
trative interference, or by the occurrence of famine. The 
results of administrative interference will be considered later ; 
in this chapter we have to examine the frequency and the 
effects of famine, and the subject requires careful study 
because a change in the implication of the familiar word has 
given rise to ideas which rest on an erroneous foundation. 
At the present day the “ famines ” which arc spoken of in 
India arc emergencies in which the State has recognised the 
existence of unemployment on a scale wliich, in the absence of 
a general poor-lavfe requires special measures of relief. The 
famines which we read of in the chronicte of the seventeenth 
centurywere not work-famines but lood-famines in the strictest 
sense, times when it was not a question of obtaining the means 
to pay for food, but of getting food tii all; and the attempt 
sometimes made by populaf writers to use these ipaterials 
for a comparison of the frequency of famines at different 
periods is vitiated from the outset by this change of meaning. 
On the one hand, there have been no extensive food-famines 
in India for many years; on the other, we haMe no systematic 
record of work,-famines before the middle of the last century, 
and no valid conclusion could be draw^ from the fact (if it 
205 
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were a fact) that work-famines are now more common than 
food-famines were in former times. Further, it can easily be 
shown that the record of food-famines in the published 
chronicles is incomplete, because we find several mentioned 
ifl the Dutch and English commercial correspondence of 
which no other account is known. To take one instance, I 
can trace no Indian record of famine between the years 1632 
and 1650, but the Dutch tell us of heavy mortality in Golconda 
in 1636, the weavers on the East Coast were dying of hunger 
in 1646, and a year later a part of Rajputana was “ wholly 
dcp ipulate ” owing to the same cause. Abandoning, then, any 
attempt at direct itmparisou, I have constructed a list of the 
years lying within our period in which production is known 
to have been seriously impeded through deficiency of agricul¬ 
tural produce, whether food or raw materials. 

It cannot be asserted that this list is complete. The 
Batavia Journals, which are exceptionally valuable as sources 
of such information, are wanting or imperfect for several 
years, particularly between 1647 and 1660, and the missing 
records may have contained details of dearth or famine which 
would not be found elsewhere. Even, how’ever, if the com¬ 
mercial records were available throughout the period, they 
would not cover the whole of India, but only those portions 
with which the merchants maintained relations: Bundel- 
khand, for instance, which is a tract peculiarly liable to 
vicissitudes of season, is altogether outside their scope; and 
the same is true of the Punjab, which, before the construction 
of the modern canal-system, must have resembled Bundelkhand 
in many important featured. We may say, then, that pro¬ 
duction was certainly, interfered with in the years shown in 
the following'list, but we should not be justified in saying that 
the yeai.'8 not entered in it were prosperous throughout the 
whole of India. It will be noticed that recorded dearths 
are more numerous in the second half of our period tJan in 
the first; the difference may possibly be significant, but it is 
more probable that it results from the extension of the foreign 
merchants’ connections, and, in the case of the Dutch, from 
improvements in the system of recording events, the Journals 
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which have survived for the ’forties being much fuller than 
those relating to the jfears before 1630. The list is as follows: 

1614-16 (?).—The Emperor Jahangir records a pestilence in 
the year ending in March 1616, which was attributed by some 
authorities to the effects of drought, the country having suffered 
from want of rain for two years in succession. The area affected 
by the pe.stilence was the Punjab as far east as Delhi, and pre¬ 
sumably the drought was localised in the Punjab. The descrip¬ 
tion does not indicate the precise years in which the rains were 
deficient. 

1618-li).—Writing from Masulipatam in 1622, a Dutch factor 
accounted for his small purchases of .slaves by the compaifflEive 
prosperity of the times, saying that, according to his information, 
the large supplies obtained four years presiously were due to the 
extreme dearth and famine in Pulicat and the vicinity, when 
many hundreds of deaths occurred ; but conditions had changed, 
supplies of rice were ample, and at the moment no largo number 
of slaves could be procurtid. This information jioints to a severe 
famine on the Coromandel coast in 1618 or 1619. The historian 
M. de Faria y Sousa records of the latter year that dearth and 
famine destroyed many jwople; the exact locality is not indicated, 
but the reference is clearly to Southe.'n India. Methwold, who 
left the East Cou.st in 1622, writes of such extreme want and 
famine in some i)arts of the territory of Vijeyanagar “ that 
parents have brought thousands of their young children to the 
seaside, selling there a child for 6 fanams of rice.” I take these 
three accounts to refer to one calamity, a disastrous famine about 
the year 1618-19.^ » 

1630.—The terrible calamity following on the failure of the 
rains in this year <s described by various Indian, Dutch, and 

» 

* Mr. /xivedfty shows 1623 and 1628-29 as years of famine (Appendix A 
of The Uiehry and Kconomics of Indian Famines), but these entries are not 
correct. Mis authority for the former ^ar ie ^^therid^je, p. 40; Ktheridgo 
wrongly took 1623 as the equivalent of the ifijra year (which really 
began in July 1630), and the eve^ which he attributes to 1623 in fact 
occurred in the great famine of 1630. Etheridge (p. 63) is also the*authority 
for 1628-20, but the facts which he records under it arc clearly the same 
as th6;s:L which *ne gives under the Hijra year 1040, and should be assigned 
to 1630. The seasons of 1628 and 1629 were not favourable, and the yield 
of indigo had been reduced {English Factories, iv. 2f)); in the latter year 
the rains began late and were unduly heavy at the close ^llague Transertpfs, 
I. 208); but the commercial correspondence gives no hint of anything like 
a famine, and in April 1630 both Dutch and English merchants were busy 
and hopeful. ' • - 
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English authorities. Its eSe«ts on the economic condition of the 
country are examined in detail in the next section. 

1636.—The Dutch factors at Surat feported that provisions 
were unprocurable throughout the whole kingdom of Glolconda, 
and that the mortality from famine was heavy. The report 
reached Batavia in March 1636, and may therefore be taken to 
indicate a failure of the rains in the previous year. The extent 
appears to be somewhat exaggerated, since no reports of intense 
famine were received from the East Coast, though rice was 
difficult to obtain in Masulipatam, and the supply of raw cotton 
on the coast was still deficient in the following autumn. 
Probably there was severe famine in the western districts of 
Qwlsonda, whence news would naturally reach Surat, and some 
scarcity on the side of Masulipatam. 

1640. —Early in 1641 the Dutch reported deficiency of rain 
near Pulioat and Madras, .so that provisions had to be im¬ 
ported by sea. From the subsequent reports from the coast, it 
does not appear that the famine became acute. 

1641. —The season appears to have been unfavourable to the 
cotton crop in Northern India, for the Dutch reported that piece- 
goods had risen .seriously in price owing to the scarcity of cotton. 
Cotton was scarce in Ahmadabad also during the summer of 
1642, so that the previous-season was probably unfavourable in 
Gujarat as well as in the north. 

1642-43.—In January 1643 rice was reported to be very scarce 
and almost unprocurable owing to extraordinary drought in the 
neighbourhood of Pipli (Orkssa). The winter rains of 1642-43 
failed in Bengal. 

1645-46.—This wa§ a time of intense famine on the southern 
section of the Coromandel coast. The few letters of 1645-46 
extant from the. English factors do not nvJntion a failure of 
the rains of 1646, but that this had occurred is shown by a letter 
written at .\chin in October 1646, which reported the arriyal from 
Negapatam of a cargo of starving slaves, and news through them 
of “ a very strong famhc for 13 months past . . . insomuch as 
the people give themselves for sieves to any man that will but 
feed thorn.” The rains of 1646 also failed, and by January of 
1647 the position on the coast was desperate. Heavy mortality 
was reported from Pulicat, 8. Thom6, and Madrasi “ so tflat all 
the painters ^ and weavers are dead ”; rice sent from Surat was 
sold at “ great rates ” ; and the famine continued until the rains 

‘ “ Painten " is the term onfinarily used to denote the producers of 
pintados, or painted oottqns. ' 
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of 1647. In October of this year tile factors at Madras reported 
that the famine had {hen lasted two years, so that the earlier 
failure was not confined to the Negapatam country; they added 
that half the people in the kingdom were dead, and referred to 
“the stench of the dead carcases that lieth most fearfully to 
behold in all places that we go, as well as the noise of the dying 
people, which can be no less terrors to the hearers thereof.” 

1647. —This year the rains failed in parts of Rajputana, and 
“ occasioned a famine, insomuch that those parts are, either 
by mortality or people’s flight, become wholly depopulate and 
impassable.” 

1648. —A recurrence of the famine on the Coromandel coast 
was so imminent that arrangements were made to forward rice 
from Surat, but a plentiful fall of rain came in time to remove 
the danger. • 

1650.—The Surat factors reported that “ this year there hath 
very little rain fallen in all parts of India, and since the middle 
of July little or none, so that com is risen in many places already 
[October] to double the price, and a dearth is extremely and 
generally feared.” This drought was widespread, being experi¬ 
enced in Oudh as well as Oujarat, and erop.s were short “almost all 
India over,” but apparently its intensity was not great, for we have 
not the familiar records of mortality or voluntary enslavement. 

1668.—Want of rain in this season had doubled the price of 
all sorts of provi.sions in Surat by February 1659, but the calamity 
was heavier in Sind, for in September of that year it was reported 
that famine and disease “ hath swept away most part of the 
people,” and the Surat factors sent grain to Lahari Bandar to be 
distributed to the weavers so as to keep thJm alive. 

1669-60.—Scarcity was experienced on the East Coast in the 
summer of 1659, as the result of deficient rainfall, aggravated by 
the demand for supplies for armies in,thc field. A letter written 
in October 1659 from Masulipatam says that people were dying 
daily from want of food, and faming continued on the coast into 
the year 1661. The want of rain had also been e'xperienced in 
Oujarat, where in April of 16flt) prices were very high, yhile in 
Sind famine still raged, “ the living being hardly able to bury 
, the dpad.” '5he historian Khafi Khan writes of the Hijra year 
1070 (i^ch bilgan in September 1669), that want of rain, com¬ 
bined yith war and movements of armies, made grain very scarce 
and dear; that many districts lay entirely r^aste, and that 
crowds of people made their way to the capitaL Scarcity was 
reported also from Negapatam in the fa];, south, so that our 
period closes with a calamity of unusual extent. 
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The list which has now been giv^^makes depressing 
reading, and if the defects in its source? are borne in mind, the 
conclusion appears to be justified that the Indian climate in the 
seventeenth century was very much what it is to-day. I do not 
think that the record of the years from 1640 to 1650, imperfect 
as it may be, has been exceeded in the course of any decade in 
modern times; and without attempting a detailed comparison, 
we may say that local dearths were frequent, while acute or 
widespread famines occurred sufficiently often to influence 
the calculations of merchants and producers. The difference 
lira ilther in the results which followed. The cost of trans¬ 
porting grain long distances by land was, as we have seen, 
prohibitive, and consequently a local shortage of food could 
not be met by importation; people might die in thousands, as 
on the East Coast in 1647, though there were ample supplies in 
other parts of the country, and the economic life of the area 
affected might be broken up through mortality and migration 
in a way which the modern railway-system has rendered 
impossible. At the present day the efiect of a local shortage 
is spread over a large area, and its intensity is thereby reduced, 
because food can be imported in sufficient quantities, so that 
the very idea of a food-famine has been banished from all but 
the few tracts still inaccessible to the merchant: during our 
period, food-famines on varying scales might be expected 
in any season, and their present unfarailiarity makes it 
desirable to explain in some detail the economic con¬ 
sequences which followed in their train. 'The records of the 
famine of 1630 are sufficiently copious to make this possible, 
and the next section will be devoted to their examination. 

2. The Famine of 1630-31 

The immediate cause of the great famine was the failure of 
the rains in the year 1630. The failure occurred in the central 
parts of India, The Gangetic plain was not affected, and 
Peter Mundy’s account of his journey northward from Surat 
shows that most of Malwa, h^ escaped. The chronicler of 
the reign of Shahjahan says that no rain whatever fell in the 
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Mogul provinces of tbs Deccan and Gujarat, while there was a 
deficiency in bordering cotintries. English letters from the 
East Coast show that the calamity extended right across India, 
and a merchant who visited Masulipatam in July 1631 wrote 
that “ the major part of both weavers and washers are dead, 
the country being almost ruinated.” Towards the south, we 
know that the drought was experienced in Armagon, but no 
information is on record as to the country beyond. Sind also 
was affected, but the letters written thence in 1635 suggest 
that the distress cannot have been very intense, because no 
traces of it are mentioned such as were still visible in Gujarat. 
The detailed information which has survived relates chiefly 
to this latter province, and for the present our attention may 
be confined to it. 

The rains had been somewhat unsatisfactory for the three 
previous seasons, but not to such an extent as to affect 
commerce very materially, and in April of 1630 prospects 
were considered to be favourable. The monsoon, however, 
failed, and the immediate results can best be stated in the 
words of the Dutch senior merchant van Twist, who included 
an account of the famine in a short description of Gujarat, 
first printed at Batavia in 1638, and subsequently reissued in 
Amsterdam.* His description is written in a dry and matter- 
of-fact style ; it is a business document, drawn up by a man 
who knew the country well, and whose ability is indicated by 
his selection not long after for duties of great responsibility; 
the horrors described in it derive additional emphasis from 
this setting, while their occurrence L, amply confirmed by the 
more fragmentary English narratives, as well as by the 
rhetoric of the Moslem chronicler. '' 

* Tho titlu-page of van Twist’s pamphlet shows that he had been senior 
merch&nt ia Ahmadabad, Cambay, Broach, and Baroda. Ho ia mentioned 
incuient.^lly in Dagh Regisier from 1631 onirarda: in 1636 ho wae aent 
on a apeclal mission to the Court at Bijapur; and not long afterwards he 
waa appointed Governor of Malacca, where he died. 1 have not aeen a 
copy of the Batavia issue of his pamphlet, but the titio-{*ge of the reprint 
in Begin ende Voorigangh states that it was reproduced from the edition 
printed at BaUvia ^ 1638. The English narmtives of this famine have 
been brought toother in Mundy, ii Ajipendix Ai: Uiey appear also in 
Sngliek Factories, iv. Abdul Hamid’s account»translated in SUiot, vii 24, 
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So little lain fell, says van Twist, that (he seed sown was lost, 
and no grass grew. Cattle died. In to^ns and villages, in fields 
and on roads, men lay dead in great numbers, causing such a 
stench that it was terrible to use the ways. For want of grass 
cattle fed on the corpses; men took the carcases of beasts to 
eat; some in desperation went about searching for bones which 
had been gnawed by dogs. . . . 

'As the famine increased, men abandoned towns and villages, 
and wandered helplessly. It was easy to recognise their condition: 
eyes sunk deep in the head, lips pale and covered with slime, the 
skin hard, with the bones showing through, the belly nothing 
bht a-.ipouch hanging down empty, knuckles and knee-caps show¬ 
ing prominently. One would cry and howl for hunger, while 
another lay stretched on the groimd dying in misery; wherever 
you went you saw nothing but corpses. , 

Men deserted their wives and children. Women sold them¬ 
selves as slaves. Mothers sold their children. Children deserted 
by their parents sold themselves. Some families took poison, 
and BO died together; others threw themselves into the rivers. 
Mothers and their children went to the river-bank, and drowned 
themselves hand in hand, so that the rivers flowed full of corpses. 
Some ate carrion flesh. Others cut up the corpses of men, and 
drew out the entrails to fill their own bellies; yes, men lying in 
the street, not yet dead, were cut up by others, and men fed on 
living men, so that even in the streets, and still more on road- 
journeys, men ran great danger of being murdered and eaten. . . . 

Terrible tragedies were seen every day. Even a heathen 
might wonder and pij.y when he learned that a mother had killed 
and cooked her only son: much more might a Christian con¬ 
science, when it was known that husbands l^ad eaten their wives, 
wives their husbands, children their parents—but it would be 
tedious to describe everything in detail. Many hundred thou¬ 
sands of men died of hunger,^ so that the whole country was 
covered with corpses l^ing unburied, which caused such a stench 
that the whole air was filled and infected with it. Some of our 
Dutchtoen, coming from Ahmadabad, found some people sitting 
at a little fire where hands and feet were coolfing, a terrible 
thing to see. Even worse was it in the village of hh^suntra, 
where human flesh was sold in open market. This terrible 
divine punishipent fell chiefly on the poor, who had nothing in 
store. 

* This number is ncjt to be taken literally, but rather as an idiomatio 
expression signifying that the mortality was Inoaloulable. 
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The oairative then gives the details oi prices, which have been 
examined in a pKvioos chapter, and passes to the season of 
1631, when the rains were at first promising, and prices began to 
fall. But, continues van Twist, the improvement did not last, 
and it was seen that the punishment was not yet over. The 
Almighty sent locusts, rats, mice, and other vermin, which 
wrought great damage to the young crops: then continuous 
heavy rain when the crops were ripening caused much grain to 
perish in the fields; flooded rivets caused even greater loss in 
towns, villages, and country; and prices rose higher than ever. 
Thus famine lasted throughout the year, and pestilence and fever 
followed, so that scarcely a healthy man could be found. The 
dead lay scattered in the streets. Corpses lay for days in tne 
houses, because men could not be paid to carry them out. Wood 
could not be *iad for the pyres, and unburnt corpses were buried 
or thrown into tne rivet. May the Almighty protect all Christian 
lands from such terrible calamities! 

The main features of this narrative will not come as a 
surprise to students of Indian famines of the type now obsolete. 
The break-up of family life, loss of agricultural capital, aimless 
wandering, voluntary enslavement, deaths from suicide or 
sheer starvation, cannibalism—all these could be illustrated 
from both Indian and foreign accounts of similar calamities. 
It will be noticed that van Twist has nothing to say of State 
measures of relief, but from Indian narratives we can form 
some idea of their nature and extent. Public kitchens were 
opened, taxes were remitted, and moitey was allocated for 
gratuitous relief, but the facts on record show that the effect 
of these measures was trifling, and from the nature of the case 
they could not counteract the actual deficiency of food which 
was the dominant factor in the situation; they might operate 
to improve the distribution of such sb/oks as were available, 
but they could not bring grqjn into the country, and though 
their inadequacy may be obvious, it is not easy to suggest 
what more could have been done. Casual references in letters 
of 1631 and 1632 show that the English merchants had ordered 
large quantities of grain from Persia, but the course of shipping 
imposed narrow limits on supplies from that source; Sind 
was itself afiected; the MalaW coast ordinarily imported a 
large proportion of its food; the KasfCoaat was starving; 
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and it appears to be at the least ^ mbtM whether the best 
and most komane administration in the world could have 
organised imports by sea sufficient to meet the situation. 

. There was surplus grain in the north, but the cost of carriage 
by land was, as we have seen, exceedingly heavy, and it is 
hard to see how pack-animals couM have moved through 
country without fodder or water in numbers adequate to the 
emergency. 

It would be unjust, therefore, to blame the Mogul ad¬ 
ministration for failure to avert a calamity which, in the 
civcu^pstances of the time, must be regarded as inevitable; 
but it may be pointed out that the measures actually taken 
were not only inadequate but tardy, and thatjhe leaders of 
the people acted in a manner likely to aggravate rather than 
mitigate the distress. The authority for these statements is 
Peter Mundy, who, after describing his observations on the 
route from Surat to Burhanpur, lays stress on the fact that 
no course was taken to remedy the evil, “ the rich and strong 
engrossing and taking perforce all to themselves.” The same 
observer points out that"relief from the north was hopeless, 
because the Mogul armies at Burhanpur lay across the route 
by which grain must come; and though the country near 
Sironj was well stocked with food, “ poor Gujarat was never 
the near[er], where there was most need, it being all sent to 
Burhanpur to supply the King’s lashker ” [army]. This last 
obstacle was, however, temporary: by the end of 1631 the 
banjdras, or grain-carriers, were coming through, the sea-trade 
was helping, and from this time forward it appears that the 
needs of the reduced population were not too greet to be 
provided by the ordi^iary pourse of trade, though at prices 
still far above the normal. 

The' immediate effect of this calamity on industry and 
commerce may be illustrated by a few facts gathered from 
the English correspondence of the period. By October 1630, 
the impending scarcity of indigo was realised at Surat, and 
arrangements were on foot to buy in Agra instead of Ahmada- 
bad. In the same month special precautions were found 
necessary to protect provisibns on the way to the ships from 
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“ assault by the poor starved pjople of the country.” In 
November, Masulipatam reported scarcity of cotton goods, and 
a fall in the price of gold and other imports; while the factors 
at Surat had for the moment the rare experience of having more 
funds than could be invested owing to the shortage of cotton 
goods and indigo, were suggesting importation of rice from 
Macassar, and were reducing the rations allowed on the 
English ships. Spirits had by this time become unprocurable 
because the distillers had “ departed into the parts of more 
hoped plenty, as are many thousands besides, as well weavers, 
washers, dyers, etc., that puts us almost into despair of a 
competent lading for the succeeding year’s home returns.” 
In December, Armagon reported that the inferiority of cloth 
was due in pa,*- to a fourfold rise in the price of cotton, and 
on the last day of the year Surat wrote that the artisans were 
abandoning their habitations in multitudes and perishing in 
the fields. Gold was falling in price because the poor were 
selling, while the rich could not buy; the yield of indigo in 
Gujarat was about one-twentieth of the normal, and nothing 
but old refuse was available in the market; cotton and yam 
were doubled in price; the roads were unsafe owing to bands 
of desperate robbers, and even messengers ran the risk of 
being murdered. The famine, together with the war in the 
Deccan, had “ disjointed all trade out of frame.” 

Early in the new year we hear of the increased cost of 
land transport; there is a warning bot to pass saltpetre 
through the inland customs as sugar, lest it should be detained 
as provisions and the fraud be discovered; and the ships 
coming from England were advised to lay in rice on the 
voyage; but by this time the factors were perhaps resigned 
to the situation, and the correspondence is scanty. In June 
the rains promised well, and*activity was renewed; cloth was 
coming in at Broach and Baroda “ with the help of a ser of 
com delivered out to the weavers on every piece brought,” 
and there were hopes of making up some sort of a cargo for 
England. In September, however, the cost of indigo and 
cotton goods was found to be prohibitive, while food prices 
were at the highest point (aboLt 6 lb. pf grain for a rupee), 
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and agues, fevers, and pestflential diseases prevailed in every 
Louse. The English merchants did mot'escape, for in October 
every one except the President was either dead or sick, and 
the President died in the following month. Gujarat, “ the 
garden of the world,” was turned into a wilderness, with few 
or no cultivators or artisans; indigo was rotting on the ground 
for want of men to gather it; and the places which had 
yielded fifteen bales of cloth in a day could now produce barely 
three bales in a month. A Dutch factor writing at this time 
saw no hope of trade for three years to come, and the year 
lfi31 closed in desolation. 

Early in 1632 the tide of distress began to recede. It will 
have been apparent from van Twist’s description that the 
calamities of 1631 were more local than thoswirt the previous 
year; supplies were therefore available from less remote 
areas, and prices began to fall as grain arrived from outside. 
The worst of the misery was over, but the restoration of 
industry and commerce was a matter of years. Its slow 
progress may be traced in the reports of the English merchants. 
By February 1632 wheat was procurable at Broach, but the 
supplies at Surat were engrossed by the Governor and one or 
two traders. Ample-rain fell this year on the East Coast, and 
there are no complaints regarding the season from Surat, but 
at the end of the year indigo, cotton goods, and other com¬ 
modities were still very dear, while imports were almost 
unsaleable. Prices ih November 1633 were so high as to 
offer no hope of profit in England, whil? in October 1634 
India offered little or nothing on which to found a profitable 
trade. Prices on the East Coast were also too high for business, 
but a return to norm^ conditions was expected as the result 
of the good crops of that year. In December the factors at 
Surat wfote to the Company that the losses were incalculable, 
and that they could not see how to restore the trade; and 
they estimated that at least five years were still neeessary 
for recovery. The rains of 1634 had, however, been ex¬ 
ceptionally good, artisans were returning, and the cities were 
becoming repopulated. What follows has been quoted in 
part in the last chapter, but It will bear repetition. 
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The yiDages fill but alowly, yet it betters with them also; 
and if the excessive tyranny and covetousness of the governora 
of all sorts would give the poor people leave but to lift up their 
heads in one year’s vacancy from oppression, they would bo 
enabled to keep cattle about them, and so to advance the plenty 
which the earth produceth that all things would be much more 
abundant, and there would be no want but of time to make the 
children capable to exercise the functions of their fathers. 

This last phrase is noteworthy: one of the most lasting 
effects of such famines was the lowered level of skill resulting 
from the death of expert peasants and workmen, and the cotton 
goods of Gujarat suffered in reputation owing to this cause 
for many years. The gradual recovery proceeded unequally 
in different places; by September 1636 steps were taken to 
re-establish factories at Ahmadabad and Baroda, but Broach 
was still “ not well peopled with weavers,” and a separate 
establishment there was considered useless. 

The recovery of commerce is marked by a letter of December 
1636, when the Surat factors reported that prices were steadily 
falling owing to the cheapness of grain and the return of 
inhabitants, and that they had decided to borrow enough 
capital to make a fresh start; Gujarat could not, however, 
supply all they wanted, and they were extending their field of 
operations to Sind and Northern India in order to obtain 
sufficient goods. In January 1636, freight-goods for Persia 
were being offered by Indian merchants, and the correspond¬ 
ence about this time begins to record activity of the kind 
which had prevailed before the famine. By Maith the price 
of grain was below the old normal, and in April food-grains 
and raw cotton were sent from Surat fo Masulipatam, where 
the effects of the Golconda drought of 1636 were being 
experienced. Baroda was now making good cloth in some 
plenty, but Broach was “ broken,” for, as a letter written 
in September says, “ the people are fled and dead, and now 
want, of employment makes men afraid to return.” The 
correspondence of the year 1637 throws littie light on the 
progress of events, but in December of 1638 a factor wrote 
that the country had recovered from famine, goods were to 
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be bad in abundance, anf the pro ipecte of commerce were 
very encouraging. We may say, tLen, that Gujarat was again 
prosperous by 1639, but with a reduced population, and a loss 
, of skill, which was still affecting the quality of cotton goods 
and other manufactures. In the last respect, however, steady 
improvement was noticeable, and even Broach was beginning 
to make some progress: there remained the loss of reputation 
abroad, and the advantage which Gujarat had gained by 
priority in European markets had definitely passed away. 

No detailed account can be given of this famine in the 
Deccan, since European factories did not exist there, but 
there are indications that the calamity was comparable in 
intensity to that which fell on Gujarat. The Badshahnama, 
which was written about the year 1660, classetClie four Deccan 
provinces along with Gujarat as constituting exceptions to 
the general conditions prevailing in the Mogul Empire. The 
author gives figures to show that in the first twenty years of 
Shahjahan’s reign the Imperial revenue had increased largely, 
but that these five provinces were stationary or even showed a 
decline in yield; and he’expressly attributes this fact to the 
famine of 1630-32. When Prince Aurangzeb became Viceroy 
of the Deccan in 1663, he found that, though the revenue 
demand had been reduced, it was still excessive, and the 
country, so far from contributing to the Imperial treasury, 
could not even pay for the local administration in his charge. 
The Deccan, therefore, remained impoverished for at any rate 
a generation. 


This lengthy review of the progress and result* of the 
famine of 1630 is jusf'fied by the frequency of similar events 
m the history of India. The extent and the intensity of 
famines varied within wide limits, but all that we know leads 
to the conclusion that their effects were similar in nature 
though they differed in degree. When onceian actual in¬ 
sufficiency of food is known, or even suspected, to exist, and 
where adequate imports are impossible, it is certain that the 
people will endeavour to migrate, and in the circumstances 
of the time the attempt toWgrate could result only in that 
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“ aimless wandering in search of food,” which had become so 
traditional that, even ih the present century, its first symptoms 
were regarded as the surest index to the need for immediate 
relief.^ The economic life of a village, a town, or a district, 
when once broken up by migration, disease, and death, could 
not quickly be renewed, and there are no signs in the literature 
of the period of such constructive measures of relief as would 
have been required to accelerate the process. Those wanderers 
who had survived would naturally return on the advent of a 
favourable season, and the old life would gradually be restored, 
but the recovery was a tedious business at the best, and, .%s 
we have seen in Gujarat, it might be delayed further by “ the 
tyranny and jovetousness of the governors.” The loss of 
capital, particun.»ly the peasant’s working animals, the decline 
in the level of skill and knowledge, and the disrepute accruing 
in foreign markets are the features which concern the economist 
most directly: the attention of the social historian will be 
drawn rather to the waste of life and the intensity of human 
misery recurring so frequently on varying scales. 

* See the Report oj the Indian Famine Commuinont 1901, p. 14. 
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THE ECONOMIC INFLUENCE OF THE ADMINISTBATION 

1. The Position of Foreign Merchants in 
Indun States 

We must now turn to the last branch of our study, and ex¬ 
amine the economic significance of the administrative and 
financial institutions which existed in India during our 
perigd. Our knowledge of the practical working of the various 
administrations is derived so largely from the observations 
of Dutch and English merchants that it is important for us 
to realise at the outset the position occupied by the observers, 
the more so that nothing like it can be found in India at the 
present day. If a company of foreign merchants, Americans 
let us say, or Japanese, were to decide on establishing an 
agency in modern, Calcutta or Bombay, their resulting 
rights and liabilities would be clearly known beforehand. 
They would not require oflScial permission to occupy offices 
and warehouses, nor woql4 preliminary 

negotiations regarding the customs tariff, the harbour-dues, 
or the transit charges^'applicable to their particular business. 
The ports arid cities would be open to them, but the fact of 
their sOttlement would involve automatically t^eir submission 
to large sections of the law of India; they would not be 
exempt from the ordinary jurisdiction of the ci'kil or criminal 
courts, and they would be under legal obligation to comply 
with the regulations in force •r'lgarding customs tariffs and 
many other matters. Thi^ arrangement, which nowadays 
seems as natural as it is convenient, is, in Asia at least, quite 
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modem. At the time of which I am writing, ports and cities 
were not open to settlements of foreign merchants as a matter 
of course; such settlements were based on special conventions 
or agreements, and the position of the merchants with regard 
to the authorities was determined by these conventions rather 
than the ordinary law. It has sometimes been asserted that 
the privileges of foreign merchants were forcibly acquired by 
the first arrivals from Europe, but the truth appears to be 
that similar privileges were enjoyed by Asiatic merchants 
before European vessels had entered Indian waters, and that 
the new arrivals accommodated themselves to arrangements 
which they found already in existence. 

The nature of these purely Asiatic arrangements may be 
illustrated by t'<> o instances in which the facts arc clearly on 
record—Malacca, the greatest seaport in the Farther East, 
and Calicut, which, before the changes resulting from the 
advent of the Portuguese, was probably the greatest port in 
India. When Alboquerquo reached Malacca in the year 1611, 
the city already contained several foreign mercantile settle¬ 
ments ; the men of each nation lived under their own laws 
and customs; and each nation had a chief or head-man of its 
own, who exercised the functions of a governor in regard to 
his nationals. Alboquerque’s arrival resulted in a divergence 
of interest among these foreign communities: the Chinese 
and the Javans welcomed him, but the Moslems from the 
west coast of India, supported by their Malay co-religionists, 
were bitterly oppesed to the establishment of a Portuguese 
settlement, and it was their predominant influe&ce over the 
King which led to the outbreak of hostilities. The motives 
actuating the two parties are not forna.ily on record, but it is 
obvious that the question at issue was essentially commercial; 
Malacca being the port of transhipment between East and 
West, the Chinese and Javans, who brought Eastern goods 
there lor sale, would naturally welcome competing Western 
buyers, while the Indian Moslems, apart from their existing 
quarrel with the Portugue^, would naturally make every 
effort to maintain their monopoly of the westward trade. 
The Portuguese could not estabii^ a trading settlement at 
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Malacca as a matter of coi^, but required permission from 
the King; their settlement was opposed by the other foreign 
merchants with whom they would compete; and their 
,sttempt8 to negotiate a convention were unsuccessful. In the 
result Alboquerque effected a settlement by force of arms, 
and the city passed into the poss&sion of the Portuguese, 
imder whom the old privileges of foreign merchants gradually 
disappeared. 

The position at Calicut some years earlier was essentially 
similar. When the Portuguese attempted to secure a 
settlement there, they were supported by the subjects of 
the Zamorin or King, who were engaged in the import 
trade from the East, while they were opp.o«ed by the 
Arab and Eg 3 rptian merchants, who contrjUed the export 
trade to the Red Sea; here, as in Malacca, importers were 
eager to welcome new customers, while exporters exerted all 
their influence to keep out new competitors. In this case 
also.the exporters prevailed with the authorities, and the 
Portuguese found that no convention could be arranged. 
Now these Arabs and Egyptians were not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Zamorin of Calicut, but had a resident 
governor of their own; there was thus a foreign commer¬ 
cial settlement in Calicut, governing itself and outside the 
control of the local law, just as there were several foreign 
and self-governing commercial settlements in Malacca. 

Nor was Calicut the only Indian seaport where the institu¬ 
tion of mercantile extra-territoriality was‘recognised in the 
early years of the sixteenth century, for the description left 
to us by Barbosa shows that it prevailed on extensive sections 
of the coast. In Malafbar, we read that the Chettis from the 
East Coast ‘'manage their own, affairs, the Eling may not 
enquire'into their crimes; they do justice ^ one another, 
with which the King is satisfied.” In the same region the 
foreign Moslems “ have in the town itself a Moorish [Moslem] 
Governor of their own, who rules and punishes them without 
interference from the King, savftjthat the Governor gives an 
account of certain matters to, the King.” In Hayal again the 
Moslem farmer of the pearl-mhery ” executes judgment and 
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justice on the Moors [Moslems] without interference from the 
King”; and speaking generally, Barbosa’s account shows 
that mercantile extra-territorislity existed on the coasts of 
India before Portuguese influence had an opportunity of 
altering the institutions of the country. The arrangement 
was of course familiar to the first arrivals from Europe, and 
we find the Dutch and English merchants accepting it 
' without comment both in India and in the islands farther 
east; but the suggestion that they imported it must be set 
aside as unhistorical. 

The first settlements made in India by the Portuguess 
hgast not be regarded as conforming to this Asiatic custom, 
because they were much more than commercial: the 
commanders of'lbeir early expeditions usually insisted on 
territorial concessions, or in the alternative seized territory 
by force, but in doing this they were acting as repre¬ 
sentatives of the king of Portugal, and not as merchants. 
Some of their later commercial settlements, such as Ilooghly, 
conformed more nearly to the Asiatic tj^, but even in these 
they were assisted by, and presumed on, the prestige of their 
existing dominion. The chronicler Khafi Khan wrote that 
the Portuguese started at Hooghly with a grunt of land for 
stores and residences, but in course of time they overstepped 
the sufferance they had obtained, and I take it that in a general 
way this statement is correct, and that Portuguese merchants 
assumed rights of sovereignty in their^settlements, relying 
on the naval power which had been established in Asia 
by their nation. * 

The earliest Dutch settlements, on the other hand, were 
purely commercial, and were mads in acsordance with existing 
Asiatic practice. In regard to them it is important to bear 
in milid the distinction drawn in an earlier chapter between 
the Voyage and the Factory. The original idea of a trading 
voyage; whete-a ship merely stayed at a port long enough to 
sell and buy, did not involve any necessity for a durable con¬ 
vention, but at the most a feimporary agreement regarding 
customs and po^i dues; and accordingly the narrative of the 
first Dutch expedition under Houtman, which is the type of a 
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trading voyage, does not tHirow direct light on the position of 
foreign settlements in Java, though tl^ie is a hint in it that 
the Chinese merchants may have had privileges such as 
foreigners enjoyed in other Asiatic seaports.^ The question 
of similar privileges for the Dutch can have arisen only when 
the mere trading voyage had been found unsuitable, and the 
step was taken from Voyage to Factory : when once it was 
decided to settle Dutch merchants at any seaport, their position 
towards the authorities would have to be laid down with 
precision, because, in the absence of the ships, the few Dutch¬ 
men on land would be dependent on them for protection. 
The ^Wished narratives of the c.xpeditions which succeeded 
Houtman’s are incomplete, and I have been u^ble to find 
an account of the first actual settlement Of0g Dutch factory, 
but factors were certainly resident in Achin before September 
1602, and others were appointed at Bantam in December of 
that year. There is good reason to suppose that extra-terri¬ 
torial privileges were enjoyed from the outset, because the 
earliest nxtant regulations for the factories, which were issued 
in 1603, provide for thcexercise of independent jurisdiction, 
not as a novelty but as an existing institution, by the authori¬ 
ties in charge of the-factory, and definitely authorise the 
infliction of punishments. Jn 1603, therefore, and probably 
lor some time before, the Dutch enjoyed privileges similar to 
those of the Arabs in India a century earlier ; their settlement, 
or factory, was alrehdy a foreign self-governing community. 
In the case of the earliest English settlement there is no room 
for doubt, for the Commander of the first fleet commenced 
his operations at Achin by negotiating a convention, which 
prorided definitely for iqjemal self-government, and this 
Achin convention was quoted as a suitable precedent in the 
instruations issued in England & subsequent fleets. 

The same procedure was followed on both sides of India. 
In the year 1606 the Dutch attempted to obtain a settlement ' 

* In the detcription of Bantam given in tbe Journal of Hoatmui’a 
Toyoge. mention <8 made of the tep^te eettlcment occupied by Chinese 
merchants, but no details ate given oT^eir status (//osiman, i. 108). The 
fact that the Dutch recognised '* captain " of the 'Chipese in Batavia 
suggests that the earlier Cleese settlements in Java had boen ieif<gov»miii«. 
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at Pulicat, but on this occasion* opposition was offered by 
the Portuguese, and no convention could be negotiated. The 
vessel sailed therefore for Masulipatara, where negotiations 
were carried on, first with the local authorities, and then with 
the king of Golconda, until an agreement was reached, and 
factories were established under it. A few years later we have 
similar negotiations with the Hindu authorities farther south, 
leading to settlements in Tegnapatam and Pulicat, os well as 
a convention with Calicut, which, however, was not followed 
up; while the experience gained on the East Coast was utilised 
in drafting a set of terms for a Dutch settlement at, .Surat, 
which again include reservation of criminal jurisdic:tioii, the 
distinctive njarP of self-government. In tlm Mogul Emjurc, 
however, the leavJiwas taken by the English, and the position 
proved to be unUke that which existed in tlie maritime Asiatic 
states. The authorities at Calicut, Masulipatam, and Pulicat, 
like the kings of Bantam and Achin, were familiar with the 
institution of mercantile extra-territoriality, but the Great 
Mogul had the outlook of Central Asia, where such ideas are 
not likely to have been known, and in his Enijiire the grant 
of a concession was not a matter of course. Hawkins, the 
commander of the first English ship to reach Surat, was 
informed that the local authorities could allow him to trade, 
but that the settlement of a factory reiiuircd the Emj)eror’s 
orders, and he travelled to Agra to endeavour to secure 
“ capitulations ” for that purpo.se. llis diplomacy was 
unsuccessful, as wo have seen, and the effective settlement 
dates from 1012, when Best and Aldworth,negotiated a 
conventien with the local authorities, and received what they 
understood to be the Emperor’i foriftal ratification. The 
discovery of their mistake wasfollowed by further'negotiations, 
which are recounted at length in the journal of Sir Thomas 
Roe; for a long time he pressed for a definite treaty, but 
eventujfdy he' was satisfied by a concession, which was in 
essenoe a convention, but in point of form fell short of his 
original aim. For our present purpose, the ifiost important 
article was that which provided *bat the Englishmen in the 
settlement should live according to their own religion and 
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laws without interference,* thus securing to them an extra¬ 
territorial position. * 

In the same way it could be shown that other settlements 
established in India by both Companies were based on con- 
veution-s .sc(^uring to the merchants certain terms in matters 
of commerce and also e.'iclusive jurisciiction over men of their 
own nation, but enough has been said to justify the statement 
th!it the position of both Dutch and English in India was 
e.sscntially similar to that of Asiatic foreigners in places like 
Malacca or Calicut; the merchants had not submitted to 
ftidiap jurisdiction, as modern merchants would necessarily 
do, but lived and traded in the country on terms which had 
been settled with the authorities, and which both sides were 
bouiul to observe. The point is of pra^stical importance, 
because it e.x[)lain.s the nature of certain transactions which 
bulk largely in the records of our period, and which are almost 
unintelligible without a knowledge of the actual conditions. 
Conventions were infringed on several occasions by the 
authorities in various Indian States, and when a State breaks 
a convention the normal result is the ri.sk of an outbreak of 
hostilities. The few Dutchmen or Englishmen in one or other 
of the factories could not, of course, enter on a war on land with 
the .Mogul Emperor or the king of Golconda, but they could 
on occasion make war successfully on the sea, because, as we 
have seen, the Indian States maintained no naval forces; 
and thus we find the usual course of trade broken from time 
to time by events which arc de.scribed as Reprisals, and which 
consisted of coercive measures taken against Indian-owned 
ships. These measures liutst be regarded as acts of .war ; the 
State had infringed iTconvfintion, and the sufferers considered 
themselves jiistilied by the principles of international morality 
as thAi understood in exacting redress by force. Like other 
acts of war, they must be judged mainly by theif’eHicacy, and 
in this respect the superiority lay definitely with theOutch. 

As an example of reprisals conducted by the English, we 
may take ther events of 1623-2'1, a clear account of which 
will be found in the Int^orluctions to the .volumes of The 
English Factories in India for 1622-23 and 1624-29. Omitting 
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unnecessary details, the jKisition was that the Enji;lish factors 
at Surat held that thdy had been oppressed in conlyavention 
of the terms of their settlement. They decided, therefore, to 
seize some Gujarat shi|)s which were returning richly laden 
from the Reel Sea, and to hold them as security until redress 
should be granted ; they carried out this project successfully, 
and there can be no doubt that their action constituted an 
act of of)cn hostility against the Mogul Empire. The im¬ 
mediate result was that the .Mogul authorities capitulat(‘d ; a 
new convention was framed and ratitied, granting com]) 0 ,nsa- 
tion for past injuries, and favourable terms for the future; the 
Indian vessels were restored to their owners ; and the English 
force, consi.'^ing of four sliips in all, dispersed to England, 
Persia, and Suim^ra. This was, however, only the first act of 
the drama. Almost as soon as the English were left without 
means of offence through the departure of their ships, the 
Moguls reopened hostilities, and early in lG2t seizeil the 
various factories; negotiations wcri! then renewed, and 
eventually a fresh convention was ratifu^d, under which the 
English lo.st much of what had been gained, but retained 
permis.sion to trade as well as the right of self-government. 
The idea of further action was considered by the English and 
rejected ; the convention of 1624 therefore remained in force, 
and no similar trouble occurred for some years. The English 
at Surat have been blamed for committing an outrage in 
seizing the Indian ships, but, regarded as an act of war, their 
conduct was undoubtedly legitimate; their fault lay in their 
misjudgment of the po.sition, for it should havg licen obvious 
to them that their strength lay only in their ships, and, since 
the needs of commerce preventwl thetn from keeping the 
ships in harbour, it was injudicious to enter on hostilities with 
an enemy who, in the absence of the 8hip.s, was infinitely 
superior in force. This was the view taken at the time by 
the Italian traveller, della Valle, who was then living at Goa. 
His information came from Portuguese sources, and con¬ 
sequently presented the detail^ of the English Jetivities in an 
unfavourable light, but his verd%t on the general question 
was as follow's: 
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For my part, I think t6o English have not managed their 
business discreetly in this case ; for it not possible for a few 
strangers'and immigrants to contest with and get the better of 
a great king in his own country. And upon the rising of the 
Jike differences 1 should account it the best course to settle them 
with good words, and amicably with the said king, . . . other¬ 
wise if redress cannot be obtained, then before a manifest feud, 
'twerc best to get out of his power and war upon him securely, 
not in his own country, where there are so many people, and the 
king undoubtedly hath more power than any other. 

The contemporary neutral view was, then, that such reprisals 
were ^oermissible, but that the English acted foolishly in 
attempting them in unfavourable circumstances. With the 
English action on this occasion we may contrast the conduct 
of the Dutch a few years later, when thif were driven by 
opprcs.sion to break with the king of Golconda: they first 
withdrew their factory from Masulipatam, and then, acting 
from their ba.se at I’ulicat, opened ho.stilitie3 by a blockade 
of the enemy’s port-. This measure proved successful. The 
authorities entered into negotiations with the commander of 
the blockading squadron, the governor of Masulipatam was 
dismissed, and a royal decree invited the Dutch to return and 
rc-cstabli.sh their trade. The success achieved in this case 
was clearly due to the existence of a convenient base of action 
outside Golconda territory. The State had no naval forces, 
and consequently Masulipatam lay at the mercy of Pulicat, 
where a few gunboats sufficed to dominate the coast; the 
Dutch factors possessed, what the English at Surat lacked, 
sufficient power to threaten their enemy at a vulnerable point 
without exposing thcmsclv’es to greater danger, and thus they 
were iu a position toSnsistmu adherence to the terms of their 
convention.' , 

ThJ fortress at Pulicat, which proved so serviceable on 
this occasion, marks the second stage in the gradual progress 
towards European territorial dominion in India', as thb Voyage 
had led to the Factory, so the Factory led to the Fort, because 
an unprotected factory ofieredtiUO guarantee for the safety of 
its inmates or the maintenance of the terms under which it 
had been established. The foundation of Pulicat Ihus possesses 
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peculiar interest for students of commercial history, because 
it was the first fort in India to be held by the merchants of 
a European Company, and it led directly to Armagon and to 
Madras. I know of no connected account of its establishment, 
but contemporary documents show that it mu.st be described 
as an accident rather than as the outcome of deliberate policy. 
As we have seen in Chapter II., the Dutch soon learned that 
their first Indian factories, which were located in the Kistna 
delta, would not serve all the markets in which they were 
interested, and they were thus led to look farther south. 
In the first instivnee they applied to a nayuk. or chirf^ for a 
settlement near Teguapatam, and the nayak offered to grant 
them a fort, J)ut they refused the offer, and preferred to settle 
under his protcctipu; in other words, they were then contented 
with a factory.* A year or two later they de.sired to extend their 
bu.siness to Pulicat, and obtained from tlie king of Chandragiri 
terms for a settlement there, which were modelled on those 
in force at Tegnai)atam : at the ouCset, therefore, Pulicat was 
merely a factory. Its transformation was due primarily to 
the hostility of the Portuguese at S. 'rhoine, itself a settlement 
of a somewhat anomalous nature.® In 1012 the Portugue.se 
attacked Pulicat and expelled the Dutch. The King was 
anxiotis to fulfil his obligation to protect the sufferers, but he 
was not in a position to take decisive action against the aggres¬ 
sors, and the outcome was a further convention conc.lu<icd by 
him with the Dutch agent. Under this convention a fort was 
to be built at the oo.st of the local authorities, and was to be 
occupied partly by them and partly by the ljutch, but the 
local autliorities neglected to perform their part of the agree- 

* The documents 1 hnve seen do not explain why the nay.ak shoiitl h ive 
ulTertd a fort» but prc’tum:ibly he H^pposcfi that the Dutch would follow 
the precedents set by the PortugucM in the vii inity; the jMiirit ia 4hat the 
offer was made, and was refused. 

* 1 make out S. Thome to bo one of the jilacen where the Portuguese 

assumed greater <power than they hafl biHUi granted. Couio (X. i. 49) 
distinguishes it from the Portuguese territories <>n the West Coast as not 
being the King’s ** patrimony,” but says it was " i>eopled by his vassais ” 
and ” governed by the laws of his l^gdom.” says it was 

governed by Poriugtmse, ” who notwithstanding must acknowledge some 
dependency from the nayak.” The i^rtiigueso in the town certainly 
governed themselves, but they were not In sovereign possession of its area. 
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ment, and left the fort half-'built; the Dutch agent completed 
it at the cost of the Company; frictioi inevitably arose over 
the joint occupation; the Indian troops were withdrawn ; and 
by a convention made in the year 1616 the Dutch were left in 
Sole possession of Fort Geldria, as they named it. For some 
time it was a fort and nothing more, Jor Methwold, Ivho had 
lived in it, tells us that the Dutch claimed no sovereignty over 
the native inhabitants, exacted no duties, and prescribed no 
laws, contenting themselves with confronting the Portuguese 
and transacting their mercantile affairs. It is true that, as 
thiie went on, they assumed more extensive dominion, but 
the possession of the fort, which enabled them to do so, was 
the result of circumstances, not of policy : at thf outset they 
sought from the king of Chandragiri protyjetion ag.ainst the 
Portuguese, and they came by stages into possession of a 
fortress which was to set a new fashion throughout India. 

We have seen already the advantages conferred by the 
possession of Pulicat in the dispute at Masulipatam. In 1626 
the Dutch Company desired to secure a similar fortified 
harbour to command Sutat; and about the same time the 
English were considering a plan for taking Bombay from the 
Portuguese.* These designs were abandoned, but the first 
English fort, built at Armagon on the East Coa-st, was an 
imitation of Pulicat, and was intended to overawe the riders 
of Golconda us well as to facilitate trade, while Madras, the 
successor of Armagon, was designed to serve the same pur¬ 
poses. Andrew Cogan, one of its founders? wrote thus : 

The Uonvpany must giv*. .order for the making gooji a pla(« 
for the security of tl^'ir estate * in India; which how much 
prejudice the want hath bc?n is very visible, for arc we not 
continually subject, and have mjt your estates made good all 
demands from time to time, be it right or wrong ? And lastly, 
are we certain of continual ])eace with the Portugal.s'’und Dutch ? 
No; for the peace we enjoy by them is but for tlieir 0'..n ends. 

1 Some years earlier Roe hod lieen altracted by the idea of a fortress on 
the coast of Gujarat, but he gave it up eg the ground of expense (Soe, 344). 

* The word estate had not yet restricted to its ipodem signifioatioD 
of lauded property, but was used m the wider sense of property in general. 
The older sense survives m such legal phrases as personal estate. 
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All which being duly considere<l, ’twere very requisite that the 
making good a place w.>re first put in practice ; from which will 
arise these benefits: you shall be ever secured of th(‘1nost part 
of your estate, and if any aflront [he] offered be enabled to do 
yourselves right. 

In this way the Dutch and the English Companies obtained 
possession of the fortresses on the East Coast.' Ton or fifteen 
years after tlie founding of Madras, the English at Surat were 
anxious to imitate the i)recedent, and lienv also two motives 
were prominent: on the one hand, they desired to be inde¬ 
pendent of Indian ollicials, on the other they were anxions 
for protection against the Dutch, just as the Dutch at I’ulieat 
had been anxious for jirotection against the 1‘ortugue.se. In 
the year llJ.od we hear of a iiroject for obtaining possession of 
Bombay : in Ifioh the Company authorised the I’resident at 
Surat to negotiate for Bondiay, Bassein, or some other suitable 
jdace; and though no definite result followed within our 
period, a few years after its close the English were established 
in Bombay, while the Dutch had .secured the fortre,s.s of ('oehin. 
From this time forw'ard. the Fort may be rcgardeil as an 
essential part of the equipment of a European trading venture 
on the coast of India : the later stejis in tlie a('()uisition of 
territorial dominion lie beyond the scope of this book. 

In the foregoing paragraphs I have attempted to describe 
the gradual dcvel()|micnt of (snnmerfial policy, from the 
Voyage to the Factory, and from th(! Factory to th(^ Fort. 
The ideas of European merchants in the sixteenth century 
did not< extend beyond the fanflliar trading voy-age, but 
the conditions prevailing in Esyitern •markets recpiircd the 
establishment of factories, and, when the factories were in 
existence, the ])otitiral and'administrative environnvent led 
almost inevitably to fortresses upon the coasts. But whether 
Dutch and English merchants were living in factories or in 
forts, they had not submitted, nor had they been required to 
submit, to Indian jurisdiction; under conveations with the 

• The Danep aWi had obtained a fortVt Tranqueliar, but 1 do not know 
of any account showing in detail the circumstances of its acquisition. 
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ivJJvonties ttey ionned Belf*govemmg communities, and they 
could view the conduct of those authorities from tie outside. 
They were not bound to the subjects of Indian States by 
ties of common political interests, and their observations of 
• the relations between States and subjects are entitled to the 
respa’t us oallyaccordcd to the views pf independent witnesses. 
They thus fill an important gap in our knowledge, for the 
Indian literature of our period is written almost wholly from 
the official standpoint, and presents only one side of the case, 
frequently in terms coloured by conventional flattery of the 
rulers : we are dependent on this literature for accounts of 
existinfj institutions os seen through the atmosphere of the 
Court or the Capital, but we must turn to Dutch jnd English 
records to know how those institutions act^lly worked, and 
how they were regarded in the towns and villages of the 
country. 

One other preliminary observation seems to be required. 
In the discussions which follow I estimate the various Indian 
administrations strietly from the economist’s standpoint, and 
the conclusions I have reached are sufficiently unfavourable 
to suggest that the India of the seventeenth century must 
have been an Infcrnn for the ordinary man. It is perhaps 
arguable that that view is applicable to Asia as a whole, but 
among Asiatic States a relatively high position must be 
assigned to the administration of Jahangir and Shahjahan. 
It was indeed inferiof to that of China, but, on the evidence 
left by travellers and merchants of many nations, the Mogul 
Empire may fairly bo placed on about the same level as 
Persia or Japan, and far Above the rule of the Turks to the 
West, Achin to the Sduth, and Arakan, Pegu or Siam to the 
East. Had my object been to discuss the comparative value 
of the institutions of different coimtries, I should have gone 
into this subject at length; but in a book which’deals solely 
with India this general statement must snfficei and*reedcrs 
who may think that the description of Indian administrations 
is too unfavourable to represent ,the truth may be advised to 
examine for themselves th^ position in some of the other 
States which I have named. 
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2. Indian Administrative Systems 

A study of the materials whose nature has been briefly 
indicated in the preceding section leads us to the con¬ 
clusion that in the India of our period the working of the 
administration was, next to the rainfall, the most important 
factor in the economic life of the country. It acted directly 
on the distribution of the national income to an extent which 
is now difficult to realise, for in practice the various govern¬ 
ments disposed of somewhere about one half of the entire 
gross produce of the land, and they disposed of it in such a 
way that the producers were left with a bare subsistence or 
very little pore, while the energies of the unproductive 
classes were spent in the struggle to secure the largest possible 
share. The reaction on production was inevitably unfavour¬ 
able : producers were deprived of the natural incentive to 
energy, because they could not hope to retain any material 
proportion of an increase in their income ; men of ability or 
talent were discouraged from producing, and attracted by 
the very great prizes to be won in the struggle for distribution ; 
it was better to be a peon than a j)casant; and critics who 
express surprise at the tendency of Indian brains and energy 
to seek employment in the service of the .State will find ample 
explanation in the history of the centuries during which no 
other career was possible. We must, therefore, examine the 
nature and working of the administrafion in greater detail 
than would be necessary if we were concerned with the present 
day, and I shall first attempt to sketch the outline of the 
systems which prevailed, and thcn\).a83 to a fuller considera¬ 
tion of their actual working. • * 

The Indian governments with which we a'c concerned 
were in all cases despotic, and there arc no traces of any 
popular institutions exercising political authority or even 
influence. The seat of power was at the ca|)ital of the State, 
and everything that was done was in theory done by order of 
the Ruler, though it might in fp;t be the work erf a subordinate 
acting in bis master’s name. Tl^re was no code of written 
law as the term is now understood, and no public machinery 
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existed for promulgating ot harmonising the orders or regula¬ 
tions of the State: apart from religious obligations, the Ruler 
was untrammelled, and an order given one day might be 
reversed the next.* But while there were no legislative or 
deliberative institutions, there was in every State an organised 
administrative machine designed to fiarry the Rulerli orders 
into effect. The Ministers at Court directed and controlled 
the activities of a regular hierarchy of localised officials, whose 
primary duty was to collect the revenue, but who had to carry 
out whatever orders might be given, and who owed obedience 
to the Ruler and not to his subjects. The actual government 
of the country can best be described, therefore, as a union of 
despotism with bureaucracy, and the emphasjs on either 
element depended at any given time main^' on the personal 
character of the Ruler. Under Jahangir, for instance, the local 
officials had in practice very wide powers, because the Emperor 
was disinclined to enter into details : in Golconda, there were 
times when the King scarcely counted, and the group of Persian 
Ministers at his Court were practically uncontrolled; while 
conditions in the Hindu Wrritories appear to have varied with 
the individuality of the niiyaks or local chiefs, some of whom 
might be obedient to their king, at a time when others were 
practically independent. Wherever orders might originate, 
the duty of the subjects was obedience to the officials with 
whom they came directly in contact; a particular order might 
come from king, or Aiiuistcr, or subordinate, but its source 
was a matter of little moment to merchants, peasants or 
artisans, who had to reckon with the men on the spot. There 
are cases on record in ^hich individuals ot consmunities 
appealed succcs-sfully hgainst oppreasion by local officers, but 
there are, peihaps, an equal number where an official whose 
acts h)fd been questioned returned to his duties exonerated 
through bribery or influence, and the facts appear to justify 
the inference that oppression was always possible, iftid that 
the prospects of an appeal were dubious.* Thus the welfare 

* In the greate^part of India tlio canon law of Islam was recognised in 

theory, but not in such a way as to hinder the practipal freedom of the 
executive (Pthart, MS., f. 21). « 

• The experience of Virji Vora, recounted in Chapter V., may bo teken 
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of the people depended partly on the character of the local 
officials, partly on the‘efficiency of the system of control, and 
partly on the ideals of the Ruler. 

In the matter of control two distinct .st'stems prevailed. 
In some cases public office was farme<l, that is to say, an 
official agreed to pay a fixed .sum for his post, and retained 
whatever surplus revenue he could collect; tins system, 
which in Indian official terminology is described as holding 
office pakka, or jmkhl<t, appears to have been practically 
universal throughout our jteriod in the south of India,’ and 
it was making headway, I think ra{)idly, in the Mogul Empire, 
in which Akbar had aimed at establi.shiug the alternative 
system of “ direct ” administration. In direct administration, 
which Indians describe as holding office kachclm, or kliaiii, the 
official receives a fi.xed salary, and accounts to his superior for 
all the revenue which he collects. In the India of our period 
it took two different forms, according to the method in which 
the salary was paid. Akbar’s ideal was the imKiern practice 
of paying salaries in cash from the treiusury, but the older 
Indian method of paying by jagir was generally adopted by 
his successors. Ajdglr was the assignment, by way of salary 
and allowances, of the revenue yieldisl by a tract of land, 
which the assignee took under management. almo.st as if it had 
been his own estate, and from which he attempted Ui collect 
at least the amount stipulated, and in some cases was able to 
realise a substantial additional sum. Assignments of revenue 
were also granted fitr other purpo.ses, which may be described 
rather loosely as charitable ; a tract of land nyght be held in 

as an (‘xamplc of a EUcccuMfiil apjicttl ag|iuHt o]ipit‘!wion. Agaiiuit it 
may be set the fwjt, recorded in the next sf-elion, that a (iovenior, who had 
been called to the Court for punLih^ent, had U*efj IdieraUd by bribes and 
influence, and returned to hie duties, threaU'riing vengeance on hwavecusers. 
Manucei us in his account of Shahjnhan's eafitivity that the old King 
justified his past ''dministration by tlie tsn:i that months would puMi without 
any one presenting a petition b> him ; the infert'iicc that nobody had any 
grievance against his officers will, however, scarcely commend itself to 
students of the period (3/anuc<*t, ii. 19). 

* In India at the Death of Akba% 1 the prevaAtnec of farming in 
the south as an inference drawn from Indirect evidence. 1 Lad not tbim 
come acroM the materiaU utilise<l in the next section, which show that the 
system was in fact prevalent early in the seventeenth century. 
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tMs way by the custodian^ of a mosque or temple, or by a 
family or individual to whom it had ’)%en granted for main¬ 
tenance or os a reward for past services, and in some of the 
Mogul provinces the aggregate of these charitable assignments 
•was relatively large. I^astly, the administration of large areas 
was left in the hands of chiefs or persons of local iMuence 
known as zamindars, who in practice exercised very consider¬ 
able power so long as they paid the stipulated revenue. The 
actual Status of a zaminddr approximated to that of a farmer, 
but the normal duration of the tenure was greater, and the 
position was, I think usually, hereditary, though it could, of 
course, be terminated in a moment by the decision of the Ruler. 
An Indian peasant might thus find himself under,a master of 
one of five different classes, a farmer of the revenue, a salaried 
official, a jaglrddr in temporary possession, a private person 
or corporation with a longer and possibly a permanent tenure, 
or, finally, a zavmuldr ; and the powers of his master were so 
great, and the chances of superior interference so small, that 
his welfare depended principally on the master under whom 
he happened to come. • 

Administrative progress has rendered the farming sy.stcm 
so nearly obsolete that it may be well to say a little regarding 
its nature. The system was not, of course, peculiar to India, 
but at one time might almost have been described as general, 
and it may be recalled that the English Company had regular 
transaevtions with the tanners of the customs in London, while 
its factors were dealing with the farmers cof the customs at 
Surat or Masulipatam. Its c.xistencc may be taken as con¬ 
noting two things, obstacles in the way of detailed'-control, 
and emphasis on the fmancir.l as opposed to the ameliorative 
side of administration. The obstacles to control were mainly 
the rcsidt of imperfect means of communication, and no small 
part of the history of the art of administration is'made up of 
the gradual development of methods of supervision which 
depend on the modern posts, telegraphs, and means of loco¬ 
motion. So long as a subordigate remained isolated at a 
distance, little detailed superiasion was possible,-and in practice 
there was something to be said for a system which did not 
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attempt impossibilities, but conceatrated on what was regarded 
as the essential poist, the punctual payment of a fixed 
revenue. At the same time allowance must be raa3c for the 
fact that the ameliorative side of administration is itself 
largely modem; a foreign observer may be pardoned for 
questioning the appropriateness of the designation of an 
Indian Collector at the present day, but during our period 
there was no question that a collector's first duty was to keop 
the treasury supplied with funds, and it is easy to realise that 
in some circumstances the most effective way of securing this 
was to bind him to pay a fixed sura whatever happened, and 
leave him a large measure of freedom so long as tlic e.ssential 
stipulation ^vas fulfilled. 

The farming .system could not in any ordinary case commend 
itself to a modern administrator, but its actual effects might 
vary within wide limits. Tlic first Kngli.sh officials in India 
gained much practical experience of it while bringing into 
order the financial system inherited by tliem, and their 
conclusions may be summarised in a sentence which now 
reads Uke a commonplace. The evils of farming will, it may 
be said, be minimised if the farmer is carefully chosen, if his 
payments are fixed at a moderate figure, and if his tenure is 
sufficiently long to enable him to pursue a constructive policy ; 
on the other hand, the oppression of the ]>eople will be greatest 
when the farm is given for a short period on purely financial 
considerations, for then the farmer willliavc no interest other 
than the immediate exaction of the largest pos.sible sum. The 
practice of annual auctions of the farms of the revenue, which 
prevailed, as we shall see, in the Ringdom of dolconda, may 
be described as on the whole tha mo.stfo))prfs.sivc method of 
administration which has hitherto been devised ; we are not 
entitled to infer that peasants in other parts of the country 
were exposed to the same degree of oppression, but we are 
bound to recognise that oppression was a real danger wherever 
the farming system prevailed. 

The peasant holding lan^ in an a.s,signed •tract might be 
either fortunate or unfortunate«according to the nature of 
the assignment. AVhen the grant was intended to be durable, 
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and the grantee could {JUrsue a constructive policy, the 
peasants might be comparatively well off, as appears to have 
been the' case in Farid Khan’s jagir near Benares in the 
sixteenth century, or under Shaista Khan in Bengal at the 
close of our period; but when assignments were changed 
frequently, as in the reign of Jahangjr, the temporary possessor 
thought only of extracting as much as the peasants could pay, 
or in the words of Hawkins, “ he racketh the poor to get from 
them what he can, who still thinketh every hour to be put 
out of his place.” * The peasant whose land was included 
neither in a farm nor in an assignment was in theory fortunate, 
since hL master had less direct incentive to oppress him, but 
in practice the lack of effective supervision made oppression 
possible; and though our information on the subject is 
necessarily defective, it appears to be probable that those 
peasants were beat off who held land from a zamindar of an 
old-established family. It must not be inferred that the life 
of such peasants was idyllic, but such evidence as that of 
Bernier, which will be quoted in a later section, indicates that 
the average of oppression was lower under zamindars than 
under cither officials or assignees. 

While the peasant was concerned primarily with the 
collector of the land revenue, the interests of merchants and 
artisans centred in the arrangements for realising an indefinite 
number of taxes on production and trnhsi»rt. The forming 
system apiiears to have been adopted generally for the customs 
revenue, for we find it in e-xistence in Sind and Gujarat as 
well as on the East Coast, and, as wo shall see, the position of 
the farmers was such as toucnder oppression almost inevitable. 
The situation in regaiA to 4utie8 on production and inland 
transit cannqt be summed up in a phrase; the subject will 
be examined in the next chapter, and for the present it must 

^ Hawkins’ |Kvinted dcficrifition of the system of assi^menta will bo 
found in Purck<k% I. iii. 221, and A'ur/y Travels, 114. 'Che prc-j/crity of 
the peasants under Farid Khan is described in EUvU, iv. 313, and Shaista 
Khan’s bcnorioenoci in Bengal is rocountod in a chronicle translated in 
Snrhir'i J^tudies (11^5 S.), but both the^ documents are eulogies, and their 
langti^e is subject to a rather high rate of discount. In both it is easy 
to see the extent of the general ojMreesion with which tl^ese favoured areas 
are contrasted. 
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suffice to say that while such duties were nearly universal, 
their assessment was left in the hands of local officers, who 
thus exercised an important influence on the proSjierity of 
merchants and artisans. 

The foregoing summary will show that production was 
dominated by the administration to an e-xtent which has no 
parallel in British India at the pre.sent day. The sections 
which follow will be devoted to a more detailed examination 
of the subject, and we may begin with the practical working 
of the farming system, which prevailed throughout the 
southern regions. t 


3»Tiik Farming Sy.stkm in the South 

The fullest acci>'jnt of the .sy.stem of administration which 
prevailed during our period in Golconda is contained in “ A 
Description of the Domains of the King Kotebipa lying on 
the Coromandel Coast,” which appears as an insertion in the 
later editions of the narrative of I’ieter von den Broecke’s 
Voyagc.s.* The arrangement of the tc.xt suggests that the 
description is by a different author, and this is made certain 
by internal evidence, for the writer had spent six years on the 
coast, while van den Broecke was there for a few weeks only ; 
presumably the editor thought a fuller account of Coromandel 
was desirable to complete van den Broecke's story, and 
inserted the description with this objecti The author’s name 
is not given, but thy date of compo-sition is fixed by a reference 
to the war “ tluring the la.st two years ” between Ahmadnagar 
and the Portuguese at Chaul; the tmly war to which this can 
refer is the fighting which took })]ace it that region between 
1612 and 1614, and we arc justified in accepting the description 
as the work of a Dutch faetdt who was stationed at Ikitapoli 
(Nizampatam) from about 1608 to 1614, and whose duties, 
• , 

’ The df^riptioii did not appear iri ihc edition of the Voya^ca publiaheil 
in 1634, soon after the author's return to Holland. Its Hrat apf»<i>aranco 
seems to bo on p. 77 of the reprint in vol. ii. of en^ VoortgaTigh, and 
it is also given in the independent rAssuo of I (148 ; no MS. appears to have 
survived ** Kotebipa “ is an obvious miluke for Kuthshah, more correctly 
Kutb'Ul'Mulk, Aie title of the Goioonda dynasty. 
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as his narrative shows, required him to travel through the 
villages; we have, therefore, the experience of one who was 
in a position to appreciate the every-day working of the 
administration. 

According to this description, the chief authority at the 
Court of Golconda was at this timj in the hands of Persians, 
“ the proudest nation in India,” who would not usually take 
a local appointment, but were employed as farmers-in-chief 
or as inspectors over the. subordinate officers. The kingdom 
was divided into districts under “ Governors,” * whose chief 
duty was to collect the revenue, and these posts were farmed 
by theyear to the highest bidders. Most of the local governors 
were brahmans or banians, “ the craftiest and most knavish 
people in all India,” who gave lavish presents to their superiors 
at Court, so that the complaints of the poor could never reach 
the king. The amount of revenue collected from the peasants 
was so great as to surprise the narrator ; often, he says, “ when 
I was travelling in the kingdom I wondered whence such large 
sums could be obtained, for the people are very poor and live 
miserably ” ; and in other places he writes of the severity of 
the governors, the difficulty they experienced in fulfilling their 
contracts, and the resulting impoverishment of the country. 
We may take the district of Petapoli as an example of the 
financial arrangements in force. The farm was for 55,000 
pagodas, but it had been sublet to the actual governor for 
1000 p. more ; out of this, 8000 p. were allowed to the governor 
lor salaries of subordinates, while a cess levied by him brought 
6000 p. for the same purpose. Most of the salaries, though 
calculated in cash, were-‘paid in grain and salt of inferior 
quality, valued at lesfet onOfthird above their cost, and in this 
way a profit was made. The narrative does not say how the 

4> 

^ I retain the word “ Govomor ” because of it« reguliv use in the con¬ 
temporary authorities, hut its meaning is more nearly that of District 
Officer. The heml of a Mogul province is usually descrh>ed as Viceroy, or 
by an Indian title such as Sahibsuba i the Portuguese appear to have 
applied their word got'&nador to the chief local authority with whom they 
came in contact, ami it was doubtless through Portuguese interpreters that 
this use passed to the Dutch aiy! the Knglish. In the Mogul Empire it 
usually signifies the AmiU vho was subordinate to the provincial Viceroy. 
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revenue waa assessed, and other Iccoimts are also nlent on 
this point, so we are left to infer the probable standard of 
payments from the necessities of the governors, who were kept 
under strict discipline. The stipulated annual sum had to 
be paid in three instalments within the year, and default was 
visited With severe floggings; the narrator says he had 
personal knowledge of some ca.ses in which defaulting governors 
had been permanently injured by the ])unishments inflicted 
on them. Flogging could, however,‘be avoi<led by borrowing 
from the Persian officials at Court, wlio made a business of 
usury, and “ were not ashamed ” to charge a governor five 
per cent monthly if he was known to be in diflicultios, thus 
“ draining hjjn to the dregs.” 

This description is confirmed in substance by the concise 
report which another Diitcli merchant, Antony Schorer, sent 
home from Mastdipatam in llll.'), and it agrees in all important 
points w’ith the slightly later account written by William 
Methwold on his return to England after several years’ s(!rvice 
on the Ea.st Coast. In Methwold's view, the king of Golconda’s 
subjects were • 

all his tenants, and at a rack rent. . . . The giivcrnnient is farmed 
immediately from the King by some eminent man, who to other 
inferiors farincth out the le.sser onc.s, and they again to the 
country-people, at such e.xce.s.dve rates that it i.s mo.st lamentable 
to consider what toil and mi.scry the wretched souls endun'. For 
if they fall short of any jiart of their re/ft. what their estaU'S 
cannot .satisfy, their bodies must, so it sometimes bap|)ens they 
are beaten to dantli, or, absenting themselves, their wives, children, 
fathers, brothers, and all their kindred are engaged in the debt, 
and must Satisfy or .suffer. And sornetiinjs it so bajii«-ns that 
the Principal, failing with the King,* receives from him the. like 
punishment, as it befell to one I^sbcII Raw (tiovernor at Masnli- 
patam since the English traded thither), whti, for deleet ?lf full 
payment, was beaten with canes upon tin- back, feet, and belly, 
until he 4jcd. Vet hold they not thew their governments by 
lease, for yearly in July all are o.vposeil in .sale unto him that 
bids most; from whence it happfmeth that every Governor, 
during his time, exacts by tolk taken in the way and other 
oppressions whatsaever they can poalibly extort from the jjoorer 
inhabitants, using what violence within their governments they 
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shall think fit; for in thcfii, during their time, they reign as 
petty kings. a 

This system of administration appears, as I have said in 
the last section, to be perhaps the most oppressive which has 
yet been devised. The annual term, the auction of posts, and 
the .severity shown to defaulters combined with the extortion 
and usury at head()uartcrs to make up a method of stripping 
'producers practically bare, and we need not wonder at the 
statement of the Dutch "narrator that no rich man dare let 
the fact of his wealth be known, or openly raise his standard 
of living, since the governor would at once find some pretext 
for his ruin. The general accuracy of the narratives is con¬ 
firmed by variotis incidental remarks of other ojiservers. As 
regards the position at Court, we read in one place that the 
“ chancellor ” of the kingdom and other great men were 
working against on English petition in order to secure bribes, 
“ which in these parts will open any passage. . . . Such is the 
niLserable condition of this country, whence justice and truth 
are "fled long since, the poor exceedingly suffering the riches’ 
tyranny without redress?” Somewhat later we are told that 
the King was kept in the <lark by the officers at Court, and 
believed that claims had been sati.sfied which were in fact 
being actively pressed ; while a Dutch record describes how, 
when complaints regarding a local official actually reached 
the King, the offender secured an ac<iuittal by gifts and in¬ 
fluence, and returned to his ]>ost threatening vengeance on 
the complainants. We find also confirmation of the statement 
that the local officials exercised great severity in their adminis¬ 
tration. In l(W2 tlje gftvcrnor of Petapoli with hiaown hand 
cut a village headman in two pieces for not sowing his land, 
and by this and other outrages drove the country into rebellion; 
and a little later the scanty supply of merchandise in Masuli- 
patam was attributed to the governor’s intolerable exactions. 
The truth ap])ears to be that in Golconda a governor could 
not afford to think of anj'thing except extracting the entire 
surplus income of the countrjv and ordinarily he would farm 
any possible source of reienue to the highest bidder. Thus 
the English factors at Masulipatam explained the sudden 
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institution of a monopoly of dealings in gold and silver by 
saying that “ this government is farmed at a rack<rent, and 
he best welcome to the principal undertaker [farmer, or con¬ 
tractor] that can devise a new course of raising new revenues.” 
This is the obvious exjilanation of the incident noted in a 
former section, when the Dutch were made the subject of a 
farm, and admi.ssion to their place of l)usine.ss was jirohibited 
to any one e.xcept the licensees of the syndicati? which hud paid 
for the privilege; the Dutch were making a profit, and in 
Golconda profite were made primarily for the benefit of the 
authorities. It is noteworthy that individual toc;is and 
villages were frequently taken in farm by Dutchmen and 
Englishmen, .sometimes for their Company ami sometimes 
for their (wivate benefit, a fact which conlirms Methwold’s 
statement tlnit the farming .system permeated the whole 
country : the governor had undertaken to pay a rack rent, 
and the obligation was passed on to the multitude of subor¬ 
dinate farmers throughout his jurisdiction. A final imstance 
of the .severity of the .system may be drawn from some corre¬ 
spondence regarding the farm of Masulipatam itself. In the 
year 1020 the authorities in Holland were so exasperated by 
the continual difficulties at this seaiwrt that they were tempted 
to take the contrart for its government, but the jiroposal was 
set aside by the (lovcrnor General at Bat,avia on the <lelinito 
ground that the Dutch merchants couhl not hope, to extort 
by tyranny the amount required by the Golconda administra¬ 
tion ; and tl>c decision is significant to students familiar 
with the admini.strative efficiency of the Duttih in Eastern 
countries.'’ > 

The incidents which I have quoted are spread over the 
greater jtart of our period, and indicate that the aominisfjative 
system in force at its opening remained substantially un¬ 
changed so far as the kingdom of Golconda was coni'erned. 
The commercia! records give very little information regarding 
the system in the neighbouring kingdom of^Bijapur, but 
where we get a glim[)se of it we see similar processes at work. 
The local gov^mbrs would not pay any attention to an order 
from the King until their immediate masters had instructed 
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them to comply with it; and a Dutch report tells how a “ high 
governor*” came to Vengurla undef a contract to pay a lakh 
of pagodas in three years, and how, after a short period of 
' active extortion, he was suddenly ejected in favour of a 
competitor who had offered an increase of 25 per cent. Such 
incidents do not, at the least, enable us to infer that the people 
were substantially better oft in the wc.st of the Deccan than 
in the east; and we have the authority of Profe.ssor Jadu 
Nath Sarkar for the statement that the Hindu subjects of 
Bijapur were depressed as a deliberate policy in the time of 
Muhatiunad Adil Shah. 

As to the Hindu territories in the south, we know from a 
large number of references in the Dutch records that farming 
was the regular practice from Pulicat at least as far as Nega- 
patam. The farms were, sometimes at least, of short duration, 
for we read that the nayak of Tanjore put in new governors 
almost every month (doubtless an exaggeration); and the 
1 ) 0 ,sb commonly went to the liighest bidder in Tanjore, and 
also in Pulicat. From time to time we hear of severity and 
extortion. The trade of Kayal had bten ruined by official 
oppression; the districts round Pulicat were described as 
held by mean and cunning extortioners, so that people found 
little security; in the same locality the governor’s demands 
for money Iwd driven many artisans to abscond; and in 
Tanjore exceptional fixation and extortion sent some hundreds 
of weavers fleeing to other places in the hope of securing 
better treatment. On such data as these, it js not easy to 
distinguish the Hindu syijtem from the Moslem, but the weak¬ 
ness of the central uuthority resulted in additional risks for 
the people. 'Thus we read of towns having two or more 
governors at once, each appoi.ited by one of the contending 
parties, and from time to time villages held in farm by the 
Dutch were attacked and pillaged by the fo’ces of a nayak, 
who presumably had some sort of claim to their possession. 
No redress could be expected in such cases. On one occasion 
when a village had been burnt, the crops carried off, and the 
inhabitants driven away, tite Dutch complained to the king of 
Chandragiri, but the result was merely a polite letter in which 
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the King Maid in effect that he could not allow hia merchanta 
to suffer such injuries, hnd that he had told the iia^ak hot to 
do it again. I have no doubt that individuals differwl: 
some nayaks, aud some governors, were probably worse than 
others ; but throughout the whole region the system iu force 
appeairs\o have bceu such as to render e.xtortioii ami op[)re.ssion 
practically inevitable. The Courts iu-si.sied that mouey should 
be provided; the local authorities had .somehow to fiml it; 
and the merchants and producers hdd to pay. Such a system, 
once introduced, tends to intensify itself, for no remunerative 
measure will be dro])pcd, and new e.vpedients will bo invented 
from time to time; its logical result is tl>e reduction of the 
people to tlie bare minimum of subsistence, with the possible 
alternative of a revolutionary change, and, short, of the appear¬ 
ance of a strong and beneficent dc.spot. there is no prospect of 
peaceful amelioration. 

As has been .said above, our authorities do not indicate the 
proportion of the gross produce which was claimed by the 
State, and their silence is probably .significant. The govisrnor, 
who had to pay a rack rent for liis district, was bound to 
claim a rack rent from the farmers of individual villages, 
while governor and farmer alik<' hoped to maki? a profit out 
of the transaction, and risked their persons in tlu! event of 
failure to fulfil their undertaking. In the-se circumstances it 
docs not seem possible that any traditional .standards of 
revenue should have remained effective m practice ; the need 
and the gree^j of the farmer were the dominant factors, and 
the only limit to collections was the risk of checking cultivation 
or driving the peasants to rebellion or fl^ht. The short term 
of the farms rendered a coastructlve policy impossible, and I 
think it is justifiable to concliide that for the south of India, 
taken as a whole, the first half of the seventeenth centifty was 
a period when,the mas-ses of the iMiople were forced by the 
administ'rative'sy.stem to live on the border-line of .starvation 
or rebellion. 
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4. .Administrative Changes in the Mogul Rmpir b 

• 

When we turn to the north of India, we are met at the 
, outset by a measure of uncertainty as to the practical working 
of the Mogul administration at the opening of the seventeenth 
century. Akbar had instituted in S large part of his* Empire 
a revenue sy.stem which, though undoubt^ly severe by modem 
standards, was in theory substantially just; it required, how¬ 
ever, close supervision, an^ there are indications that, even in 
tlje lifetime of its founder, practice lagged some way behind 
theory.^ At the same time we must not underrate Akbar’s 
efficiency as an administrator: the traditional estimate of 
his great cajiacity is borne out substantially by independent 
evidence, and it appears to me to be impqjisible to accept the 
view that his regulations existed only on paper. The more 
reasonable inference is that they wore put into practice largely, 
but not completely; that while many old abuses were checked, 
some niay have survived ; and that unscrupulous subordinates 
may have been (inding new methods of oppression to replace 
the old. On this view the official record of his institutions, 
known as the Ain-i-Akbari, is to be regarded neither as an 
infallible guide to practice nor ns a work of merely theoretical 
interest, but rather as an authoritative indication of the 
standard of administration which Akbar endeavoured to 
secure; wo cannot infer that the revenue was everywhere 
assessed and collected in precise accordance with his regula¬ 
tions, but we can safely compare them with tho,<ie which were 
issued by subsequent rulejs. Such a com))ariaon will disclose 
changes in the staiuiard, while incidental observaflons may 
assist us to estimate wit hin wide limits the extent of the gulf 
between standard and practice »at different stage.s in history. 
It is beyond dispute that Akbar was far supcfior as an ad¬ 
ministrator to Jahangir or Shahjahan in thei* later years, or 
to Aiirangzeh in the greater part of his reign ; we should be 

' Jivhnngir's rank lu odminutrator can bo judged from hia own state- 
inonts in tho Turuk. as well as from Ibe accounts given by Hoe and other 
eontenijwrary writers ; Pelaari (t» 2) traces the eommereial decline of Agra 
to the time when this Ein|)eror abandoned the drudgery o' administration 
fur his pleasures, and justice was replaced by violence. 1 think there are 
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justified therefore in inferring that the same standard would 
have been worked more oppressively in 1000 thaij in* 1000, 
and when we find that a new standard had come into existence 
in the interval, it.sclf much more oppressive than the old, the 
conclusion becomes irresistible that for the masses of the 
people our period was one of growing impoverishment. 

Akbar’s administrative system was not entirely uniform 
throughout his dominions.* The framework was given by 
the division of the Empire into' provinces (.sidai), of the 
provinces into districts (sarkar), and of tlu? tlislricts into sub¬ 
divisions {mahal), whicli last usually, but not invariably, 
coincided with the traditional UksI areas known as pargam. 
The methods of a.ssessment were adapted to local conditions 
and might vary within the province, or even within the 
district. The outlying provinces, Bengal,'* Herar, Khandesh, 
and Sind, were left under the systems prevailing at the time 
of their con(|uest; in Sind tlic cro|)s were actually divided 
by the traditional method, while in the other thr(‘e provinces 
some easier and more summary alternatives were in vogue, 
the i)rccise nature of which is not on record. In the northern 

KOtxi (rniimds fur the view that Shahjahan'M capiK-itv <!cteri(trat4'(l with tkUfit 
thoufih it wtiiild caiTV uh too far to s(*t out tlie eviden' t* at len^'tli: in ItKiO 
we are told that *’ every iimn honours the kinj:, hut no ni.ui oU'yn Idin ”; 
in lt>4s'> we ri'ad of daily a)tp(iintnieiitK and nunovala of hip(h ofiiciiilM ; and 
a year later of “ the kinji'a waverinK mind, wJiich like a weat heretick tunui 
with the wind” {Kmjluh ftirtorics. v. -Hi4. vii, 3(»2, viii. .'>!). }fanurH'9 
favourable account of thU Km|H*ror (i. IHH) ia oovioualy eolonred by time ; 
hill caustic descriptions of Aurangzeb's nictlKKls {e.g. ii. are jierhafM 
better evidence ^f fact.' 

* The U*xt omits n ference to the systems in hirc-e in J\aahmir and the 
country which is now Afghanistan; the/ wen* vety iiitr)cat<’, and iho 
population atTected by them was too small t'> ju»ftfy their discussion in this 
connection. 

' The pfMition in n'gard to lien^al is somewhat obscun*. The long di«> 
cussions of the eighteenth and eatfy nineteenth centuries (siimmariHcd in 
Atcoli) started with the revenue settlement made by Toiiar ('JVh^hI) Mai in 
li>82» but the nature of the action taken hy him haa not yet Unm made clear; 
the passage describing it in tlie Ain (translation, ii. 122) is ohs4;ur(.% the M88. 
are discordant, and I have not found one of them which makes tolerable 
sense. The iniercocc that Akbar continued existing arrangements seems, 
however, to be permissible, and the form of the statisticvsb<'ws that, what- 
erar To^r Mat may have done in Bengal, he did not introdutre the system 
usually associated With hts name. It is’^possible that some of the extant 
MSS. were deliB^rately falsified in the eighteenth century, when the secrets 
of the revenue system were jealously guarded by Indian officials. 
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plains from Multan to BiW, as well as in large parts of 
Rajpiftana, Malwa, and Gujarat, the.re'venue was assessed on 
the special system identified with the names of Akbar and 
Todur Mai, and known technically ns Zabl, but in nearly every 
'province we find areas where a different system is known, or 
may be suspected, to have prevailedf In most of these areas 
the determining factor was the presence of tribal chiefs or other 
men of local influence, who were described collectively as land¬ 
holders (zamindar), and wfte allowed to engage for the revenue 
in a lump sum, in some instances at lower rates than would 
have resulted from assessment on the regulation system. The 
essence of this .system wiis the determination of fixed cash 
rates, payable, in [dace of a fluctuating share of the produce, 
on each unit of area sown with each crop; the peasant thus 
knew beforehand the precise amount of his liability to the 
State, and could adapt his course of cropping to all the 
circumstances, including the differential revenue rates. These 
rates once fixed, the procedure required for assessment was 
limited to the measurement and record of the areas cultivated 
in each season; given the rates and the areas, a simple 
calcul.'vtion sufficed to show the revenue to be demanded from 
each peasant. The rates were the average value of one-third 
of the average gross yield- as determined once for all by local 
investigation; the pitch of the revenue demand was thus 
much higher than is considered wi.se at the present day, but 
in other respects the'theory of the zaU may be regarded as 
sound. The practical difficulties in its wocking^,aro.se mainly 
from the quality of the staff available. The seasonal record 
of crops field by fiel<i was a laborious and expensis e affair; 
most of the cost appears tO have fallen on the peasants, in 
addition to tl>e revenue due froig them, but the real objection 
was th‘e scope for extortion by the measuring staff, while in 
addition to this there was no security in practice against the 
levy of additional payments by officials of intermediate rank. 

A study of Akbar’s orders on the subject indicates that he 
attached great Importance to tw« general principles : whatever 
the system of assessment mi{;ht be, he desired'that the officials 
should be paid cash salaries instead of receiving assignments 
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of land, and he insisted that, wherever possible, they should 
deal directly with tho individual peasant cultivators. Our 
knowledge of the activities of his successors is ihcomplcte 
on many points, but it is jMssible to show that these two 
principles disappeared in the course of the next half century ; 
assignments multiplied, the farming system spread, and the 
growth of what may be called summaiy settlenients of the 
revenue gave increased scope for tyranny within the village. 
These three changes all point to d( terioration in tlie po.sition 
of the ordinary peasant; in addition we have evidence of 
increasing pres.sure to extend the area under crops beyond 
the economic, {wssibilitics of the time ; and lastly, we iiave the 
standard of n.ssessment raised from one-third of the gross 
produce to one-half. The cumulative effect of these measures 
cannot be stated m precise figures, but the facts aiijiear to 
justify the conclusion that the small margin left by Akbar was 
swept into the Imperial treasury or t he iiockets of oflicials, and 
that a very large proportion of the peasants were brought 
dangerously near to the bare level of subsi.stcncc. The 
evidence of these, changes must now be set out. 

In regard to assignments, it must be remembered that this 
method of remunerating officials was of old standing ; Akbar 
endeavoured to abolish it, but there are indications that he 
was not entirely successful, and, when his personal influence 
was removed, the system ipiickly regained its jirevious vogue. 
The frequent references to assignments in .fahangir’s Meitmirs 
show that they were normal incidents of his administration, 
and the same inference can be drawn from the experience of 
William Hawkins at his Court. If the practice of payments 
in cash had been at all common, it would almost certaiidy have 
been followed in the case of a foreign visitor, but as a matter 
of fact Hawkins found that, as soon as he had been appointed 
to an official position under the Emperor, he had to join in 
the scramble.for assignments which he describes so vividly. 
His narrative shows further that at this time clianges of 
assignment were frequent; a man could nob “ continue half 
a year in his living, but it is taken from him, and given unto 
another ”; and consequently it was the assignee’s interest to 
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extract .the utmost possible sum from each successive grant. 
Terry* also noted the frequency qf transfers, saying that 
officials were usually removed annually, and, while Hawkins’ 
language is probably exaggerated, there is no reason to doubt 
‘the substantial truth of his account. 

The practice of granting assignments was continued by 
Shahjahan, as can be seen from Peter Mundy’s account of his 
journey through the Gangetic plain, in the course of which 
he notes the numerous as.sifjnments through which he travelled. 
According to him, transfers were at this time less frequent, 
bc'ing made at intervals of three or four years, but about the 
same peViod van 'Twist noted their frequency in Gujarat, 
and some incidental remarks in the commercial cortesjKindence 
suggest that, with the weakening of the Emperor’s will, this 
source of danger to the peasants incrcascct. It is clear that 
under Shahjahan a very large proportion of the revenue was 
a.ssigned. In the careful account of the Empire about 1050 
given in Abdul Hamid’s RadshiJinaim, the total revenue is 
shown" ns 880 karors of dams, while the khalisa, or portion 
available for the ImperiaHreasury, was 120 karors; on this 
basis, nearly seven-eighths of the revenue at this period was 
received by assignecs-or other intermediarie.s, and a .still larger 
proportion appears in statistics of the reign of Aurangxeb. 
The ordinary peasant was therefore subject to an assignee 
rather than an official collector. 

I have not traced* any instance of a farm of the land 
revenue being granted during Akbar’s later years, and, while 
the absence of evidence is not by itself conclusive, it is rendered 
significant by the fac^ that the system is utterly o(rposed to 
the Emperor’s ideal of direct relations with individual peasants. 
The earliest indication I have foynd that farms were given in 
the Mogul Empire is in van Rave.steyn’8 account of Gujarat in 
the year 1616, in which the farms of various “governments ’’ 
(or districts) are formally set out. Writing about the same 
time. Roe referred to “ the new Farmer, rather than Governor, 
of Surat ’’; and his record of av interview with the Viceroy 
of Patna seems to show tWt by 1616 the provinces were 
ordinarily administered on this system. In this Interview he 
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was told that “ the government ol every province did yearly 
pay a rent, as for his government of Patan only he gave the 
King 11 lakhs of rupees; all other profits were his, wherein 
he had regal authority to take what he list.” Whether the 
practice continued to be general is a point on which I have 
found no direct evidence, but in Gujarat, the only part of the 
Empire regarding which we have detailed knowledge, it 
certainly persisted under Shahjahan. The Batavia Journals 
show that both Cambay and Sura were held in farm in the 
year 1636, and the farmer of the latter place was reported to 
be five lakhs to the bad, which he was c-Kpected to recover 
“ in one way or another ” ; the peasants were complaining 
of his intolerable extortions and the area uiaier tillage was 
falling off. Two years later the English at Siir.at reported 
that the local governor “ is just now outed of his government 
by Mezer Mulcke [Muizz-ul-mulk, alius Mir Miisa], whom he 
also wrought out and succeeded by farming Surat at a greater 
rent ” ; and a subsequent letter makes it clear that the farm 
applied to “ this adjacent country, mint, and custom house,” 
in the affairs of which none of the King’s ministers inter¬ 
meddled. Mir Musa, however, was unable to fulfil his contract, 
and vacate<l it in debt for ,31 lakhs, “ which he yet owes the 
King, and is therefore called to Court to clear accounts, which 
it is known he cannot do. And therefore this his failing 
induced the King to think on .some more provident course,” 
and so he appointed certain officers to the government, “ and 
a certain exhibition [stipend] allowed all of them yearly from 
the King, unto whose account wh.atcvcr tlus .country, mint, 
and custom house pnsiuceth is brjpught.” The factors 
added that, though the change to direct management involved 
some delay and increase in lyprk, they and all other merchants 
rejoiced exceedingly. The Dutch factors made a* similar 
report to Batavia, and the fact that both Dutch and English 
explained the'system of direct administration in detail shows 
that in their experience it was a novelty. There is no reason 
to think that during this period the farmhig system was 
peculiar to Gujarat: the goveknment of Lahari Bandar in 
Sind was ceitainly farmed in the year 1640; and, if similar 
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evidenc? is not on record regarding other provinces, the im¬ 
perfection of the sources makes it jirfpossible to draw any 
inference.' We hear of farming from the provinces where we 
happen to posse.ss a certain amount of information, but we 
"have practically no detailed knowledge of the conditions 
prevailing in the remainder of the Empire. It is noteworthy 
also that, at the end of Jahangir’s reign, assignees frequently 
farmed their land, handing it over “ to farmers or harms, 
who have to take the risk pf good or bad harvests.” 

So far W(! have seen that the changes in the terms of appoint¬ 
ment of oflicers were such as to curtail the ]>ower of the central 
authority, and place a very large proportion of the peasants 
at the mercy of men who.se main object was to realise as much 
money os possible. Coincidently with these changes, there 
was an administrative revolution in the ifiethod of assessing 
the revenue, which made it easier for a.ssignees and farmers 
to raise the level of their demands. I have not found a record 
of this revolution in the chronicles of the period, but its occur¬ 
rence is established by a compari.son of Akbar’s regulations 
with orders issued in the early years of Aurangzeb. Akbar, 
as we have seen, recpiired the revenue to be a.sseased on indi¬ 
vidual holdings at rittes previously sanctioned by himself, and 
ho explicitly forbade the practice of making summary settle¬ 
ments, under which the village headmen contracted to pay a 
lump sum for the village as a whole, a practice which he 
condemned as conferfing undue authority on high-handed 
oppressors.* Orders which were issued by . Vurangzeb to take 
effect from the eighth year of his reign (a.d. 1665-66) show 
that by this time the poriftM procediue was that which Akbar 
had prohibited : the assessow proposed each year a lump sum 
baae<l on goner;il considerations, pnd applied Akbar’s methods 
in detail only when a village or a larger area refused to accept 
their proposals. It has been explained above,that the main 
objection to Akbar’s methods was the risk of extortion, and 

^ The publishedttroiialation of ihiB tribulation (.'tin, ii. 45) does not give 
the exact sonee. There b nothing.in the original aboi^t ''entrusting tho 
appraisement ’* to the headmen; the text says simply* " He fUmll not make 
a summary settlement (no^o^) vith the headmen/’ * 
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knowledge of ordinary human nature is sufficient to show 
that, when those methods were used as a threat, the risk 
became a practical certainty, so that we are justififd in con¬ 
cluding that annual summary assessments had become the 
working rule, and that the less influential jwasants were thus 
eximsea to the risk, apprehended by Akbar, of having to pay 
more than their fair share of the demand on tlie village. The 
village as a whole had become more directly subject to the 
assessors, and the individual peanuts to the stronger men 
among them. 

Meanwhile it appears that the jiressure on the assessors 
had also increased. Their immediate masters, whether 
farmers or assignees, were in a position to demand more for 
themselves, while at the same time the needs of the State 
were increasing, aiid it was the assessors’ business to see that 
both claims were satisfied. There is no doubt that, Shah- 
jahan’s ta.stos and methods resulted in a large rise in imblic 
e-xpenditure, and it is .suflicieut to quote on this imint the 
eulogy passed on him by the chronicler, that “ the e.\i)endituro 
of former reigns, in com])arison with the one in ijnestion, was 
not even in the proportion of one in four;' and yet this King, 
in a short space of time, amassfxi a treasure, which it would 
have taken several years for his jiredece.ssors to acmimulate.” 
If then expenditure rose largely, while surplus recei])ts were 
accumulated, we should expect to find either that fresh taxa¬ 
tion was impo.scd or that the yield of exi.sting sources was 
increased. We dp not hear of new taxes, and, as will be 
explained farther on, the iniscellaueous duties were devoted 
to provkicial or local expenditure, so yiat it was mainly the 
land revenue which had to meet these increased demands. 

The first obvioms method of increasing the land revenue 
was to extend the area under cultivation. That thi.s develop¬ 
ment was actively pressed forward is indicated by the eulogy 
just quoted,, which refers to the favourable consideration 
given to those officials who were succe.ssful in extending 
eultivation ; but the nature of the pressure egercised by them 

' Tb« pro’-ortion is probably exaggerated, but the largo increaoo in 
expenditure a Indieputable. 
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is more fullj explained by the orders issued by Aurangzeb in 
the yqar which described the easting practice of revenue 
officers in'-the following terms: 

At the beginning of the year inform yourself as far as possible 
about the condition of every peasant, and whether they are 
engaged in cultivation or arc abstaiBing from it. If tiiey have 
the incan.s to cultivate, ply them with inducements and assurances 
of kindness, and show them any favour they may desire. But 
if it be found that, in spitc,of having means to cultivate, and of 
a favourable .scu.son, they are ab.stiiining from cultivation, then 
you should urge and threaten them, and make use of force and 
the whip, 

In other words, the standard of cultivation was to bo deter¬ 
mined not by the |)caaaut, but by the assessor, whose moment¬ 
ary interest was that it should be as large as possible, and 
who was authorised to enforce his views if necessary by 
Hogging. If this regulation be compared with the directions 
on the same subject given by Akbar, the change in emphasis 
will bii apparent; Akbar laid stre.ss on friendly arrangements, 
Aurangzeb laid stress on the whip. 

Apart from this insistence on the largest possible area of 
cultivation, the reqitired increase in revenue was obtained by 
raising the standard of tlie State's demand from one-third of 
the groas produce to one-half, an enhancement of 50 per cent. 
Apparently the ri.se was not immediately universal, for 
Aurangzeb’s orders o^ 1008, in which the new standard is 
recognised as already well e.stabli.shed, indicate that the lower 
rate might still bo accepted in some localities, or from j)easants 
of particular classes,,, but their general tenor jusBifies the 
statement that a collector or’assignee would demand one-half 
of the producp in all ordinary ojscs. I have not found a 
notice af the introduction of this standard in any of the 
chronicles, but I suspect that the change was jnade early in 
the reign of Shahjahan,’ since van Twist, writing before 1638, 
records that half the produce, or more, was claimed by the 

^ Some figures given in t!>e n^t section indicate a ^wssibility that 
Jahangir in his last years had inticidiiccd the higher rate in |vro provinces, 
but they are open to more than one interpretation. 
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authorities iu Gujarat; and probably the measure is covered 
by the phrase “ generqus attention towards the impr5\;cment 
of agriculture and the collection of the revenue,”‘on which 
the chronicler already quoted lays such stress. The general 
standard of 50 ])er cent was perfectly familiar to Manucci and 
other writers in the reign of Aurangzeb, and it reapfK'srs in 
regulations of the next century, so that it cannot be regarded 
as a temporary meiisure ; and since it was defineii in terms of 
produce, it must be thought of lus^indeiK'iideut of alterations 
in the level of prices. 

We may then state the change in the ordinary peasant’s 
position in the following term.s : « 

(1) His liability to the .State had risen from one-thinl to 
one-half of his gross produce. 

(2) He might Ixvrequircd to pay at this rate for more land 
than he could cultivate effectively, so that In? woiihl actually 
pay more than half his produce. 

(2) He might have to contribute to the revenue of the more 
influential men, who di.stributed (he burden on the village 
among the imlividual ])ea.sants. 

(f) The probability of additional levies was substantially 
increasetl by the admini.strative changfts which have been 
indicated. 

In order to rcidi.se the deterioration in the position of the 
ordinary peasant, it is neces.snry to bear in mind that the 
revenue, though it was asscs.scd on th^ gross produce, had in 
fact to be paid out of the net income, that is to say, out of the 
produce whibh remained after defraying the i?x])cn.se.s of culti¬ 
vation agd the co.st of maintainin}»the iieasant and his family. 
In a previous work ^ I siiggesf^d that something like half 
the gross produce must have been required to maintain the 
“ representative ” peasant %.s an eflicient cultivating unit 
with a small margin to meet losses in unfavourable .seasons ; 
on this .view toe effect of enhancing the revenue to one-half 
the produce was to bring the peasant dangerously near to the 
level of subsistence in ordinary times, aa(j to leave him 
practically noticing to make*hLs«life worth living, while even 
' India al the Death of ADm, c. ir. 
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moderate losses might be rufeious. Under Akbar’s regulations, 
the dbitribution of the gross prodaw (Of the soil was nearly 
one-half for necessary expenses, one-third for the State, and 
a margin of one-sixth or a little more for the peasants’ com¬ 
forts and luxuries, or for unfavourable seasons: under 
Shohjahan, nearly one-half was foj necessaries, one-half, or 
more, for the State and intermediate claimants, and practically 
nothing was left at the disposal of the peasant. Judging by 
modern experience, Akbai^allowed the peasant just about the 
minimum required to keep agriculture going, but Shahjahan 
did not; and, arguing merely from the official regulations, 
we should expect to find that the industry was becoming 
unpopular, and that men who found the life not to be worth 
living were deserting it for other forms of employment. 

There is direct evidence that this change had in fact set in 
before the end of our period. Many of the detailed provisions 
contained in Aurangzeb’s orders indicate that j)easants were 
absconding to an extent which seriously embarrassed the 
admmistration, but the fact is brought out most clearly in 
Bernier’s Ac/fer fo Colberi, which was based on his experiences 
about the year 1656. In this letter, after commenting on the 
severity of the Mogul officials, ho goes on : 

Thus it ha))p(*ns that many of the pea-santry, driven to despair 
by so exi'crahlo a tyranny, abandon tin- <-ountry, and seek a 
more tolerable mode of exi.stenee, eitlier in the towns, or camps ; 
a.s bearers of burdens, curriers of water, or servants to horsemen. 
Sometimes they fly to the territories of a llaja, because there 
they find lc.sa oppre.ssion, and arc allowed a greater degree of 
comfort. 

Farther on ho writes of thfe tyranny 

that drives the cultivator of the sbil from his wretched home to 
some neighbouring State, in hopes of finding milder treatment, 
or to the army, where he becomes the servant uf some trooper. 
As the ground is seldom tilled otherwi.se than by chmpulsion, and 
os no person is found willing and able to repair the ditches and 
canals lor the conveyance of water, it happens that the whole 
country is badly cultivated, ifhd a great part .'endered unpro¬ 
ductive from the want of irrigation. The houses, too, are left in 
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a dilapidated condition, there beiiH; few people who wjll cither 
build new ones, or repair those that are tninbliiif; dowiv The 
peasant cannot avoid asking himself the question, “ Wh)’ should 
I toil for the tyrant who may come to-morrow and lay his 
rapacious hands upon all I possess and value, without leaving 
me, if such should be his humour, the means to drag on my 
miserable existonee ? ” The Timuriots,' governors, and revenue 
contractors on their part ri'ason in this manner : " Why should 
the ncglee.fed state of this land ert'ato uneasiness in our minds ? 
And why should we ex[K‘nd our muney and time to render it 
fruitful ^ We may be deprived of itin a single moment, and our 
exertions wouhl benellt neither ourselves nor our children. Ijct 
us draw from the soil all the money we can, though the iH’Usant 
should starve or abscond, and we should leavi' it, when com¬ 
manded to quit, a ilrearv wilderness," 

These somewliat^lengthy quotations are justified by their 
importance, for they state as obst-rved facts the infercncc,s 
which have been drawn from olliciiil regulations and other 
indirect evidence. The concentration of the authorities on 
immediate gain, their severity to the peasivnts, the com¬ 
pulsory cultivation, the neglect of agriculture, the, dejicrtion 
of the laud for other em])loyments, the gradual imjioverish- 
ment of the country, all these features were sulliciently 
obvious to attract the attention of a foreign observer. It has 
occasionally been suggested that Bernier was inclined to 
exaggerate, but each fact alleged by him, though not the 
magnitude of each fact, follows almost ncce.ssarily from the 
changes known to have been introduced in the administration ; 
and the concairrcnA of the two lines of evidence ju.stificsthe 
conclusion that by the end of Shalgahan’s jfcign the economic 
system of the Mogul Enqjire had beci! .strained almost to 
breaking-point, because the burdens on the principal industry 
were becoming unbearable, and that production was ceasing 
to be worth white, because the life of the producer was ceasing 
to be worth living. 

The foregoiflg observations relate to the area of the Mogul 

* “ Ttrnariut ” denotes the holder of n militery tenure in the Turkish 
Empire (Dictionnaire de TAcadfrnii^ e.v.)* The brief \Jescription» of it 
which 1 have seen ^^ndicate that the tAuro was practicslly the same m 
thftt of &n sssjynee in the Mogul Empire. <uid the expression in the text 
may be read as assignees, goTcmors, and farmers.** 
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Empirc,as it stood at the Beginning of our period, and they 
require to be supplemented by a brief «ccount of the changes 
in the southern territory acquired by Shahjahan. In the 
course of the struggle to maintain the independence of the 
kingdom of Ahmadnagar, Malik Ambar introduced a revenue 
system obviously modelled on that of Akbar, but it’did not 
survive the downfall of the kingdom. This region suffered 
terribly from the famine of 1630, and for twenty years or so 
it remained in a deplorab^j condition, with a falling revenue 
demand, which was still far in exceas of the collections. When 
Prince Aurangxeb became Viceroy of the Deccan in 1653, he 
found tlfat the area which had formerly belonged to Ahmad¬ 
nagar could not pay even lor the local administration. The 
Emperor sent rejjcated orders to extend cultivation so as to 
increase the revenue, and the adnrinistrafion was reorgani.sed 
under Aurangzeb’s revenue officer, Murshid Kuli Khan, who 
ro-iutrodueed the methods of assessment approved by Akbar. 
Tlie results lie outside our |)eriod, but the fact is significant 
ttnat the two outstanding administrators in this region should 
have taken Akbar’s regulations as their model. The same 
inspiration is apparent in the system applied by Sivaji to the 
dominion which lie secured, and it is noteworthy that at first he 
followed Akbar in claiming only one-third of the gross produce, 
though the proportion was subsequently raised to two-fifths. 

It is important, however, to distinguish Sivaji’s dominions 
(or mcaraj) from the alea which ho drained of its resources but 
did not administer. He treated his own subjects comparatively 
well, but he was able to do so only because he was in a position 
to draw a large incoitie irom the subjects of neighbouring 
rulers. The exactions of diaulh and sankshmukhi in Mogul 
territory lie outside our porioil,* and it must suffice to say that 

‘ Chauth WAR an ('Id-standing tenure in the Deccan; some sixteenth 
century ndcrenoes t(» it will ix* found in Ihlgado i^.v. (j^outo). which suggest 
that it originall}’ denoted liability to pay one-fourth of the grrss produce, 
but the proportion varied in practii'e, and under the Marathaa the word 
seems usually Ut have meant ono-fourth of the revenue. Hardeahmukhi was 
a eefw, or extra demand, of ten per c^t on the revenue. Jl/anucet (ii. 25) 
asserts that t'ivaji had obtained <. grant of cAuufA in the Mogul Deccan as 
early as 1(558, but the statement seems to bo inconsislent with the careful 
aooount of the transaction in question given in Sarkdw^* ifhivaji (p. 65). 
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they came as the proverbial last straw on peasants who were 
already assessed to the uttermost. There can be no doubt that 
the system inaugurated by Sivaji contrib\it«d mitterially to 
hasten the economic collap.se of the Mogul Kmjdre, but the 
evidence wliich has been adduced shows that the evil was 
already at work when the Marathas first ap])eured upon the 
scene, and to my mind there is no doubt tliat the national 
bankruptcy which emsiied must, be attributed ])rimnrily to 
the enhancement of the laud revenue, coupled with the 
administrative methods by which it was a.s,scs8ed and 
collected. 

Before we leave the subject of land administration under 
the Moguls, a few words may be said on the rise of the iiKHlcrn 
rental .system. .\kbar’s regulations disclose no trace of rent 
in the sense of a si.in jiayable merely for the right to occupy 
land; his revenue was charged not on occu|)ation, but on 
cultivation, no (layment was claimed on laud which lay fallow, 
and his system was in e.sscncc the traditional one of taking 
a share of the produce of whatever land was cultivated. This 
system was still predominant in the lime of A\irangzeb, but 
bv its side an alternative had come into existence, under 
which a peasant could com])ound for his revenue by annual 
cash payments agreed on with the aut!'.oritie.s for the land in 
his occupation, altogether independent of the income! which 
he might actually draw from it. This sy.stem was known as 
kharaj-i-muwazzaf, and the detailed provi.dons regarding it 
which are containjjd in Aurangzeb's <!rders show that it had 
already become practically im|i<)rtant. I have traced no 
account pf its origin, but 1 conjcv.turc^hat its extension at 
least was due largely to the oppressive methods of assessment 
which have been indicated above; pressure to get the land 
cultivated would be unnece-ssary when payments wmre in¬ 
dependent of cultivation, and contracts covering a term of 
years wculd segm convenient both to a.sse8sors and to peasants 
at the moment, however disappointing their eventual results 
might prove. Whatever wef.e the causes, th® system was in 
existence at the. outset of Aurangzeb’s reign, and it furnishes 
a link between Akbar’s methods and those which were found 
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to prevail on the estabMtnent of Britiab rule; when the 
Mogul'assignee or official was tranrfomed into a landholder, 
the contra'ct payments of revenue made to him would naturally 
become rents in the modem sense of the term. 

• 

5. The Statistics of Mo(?ul Land Revenue 

In the last section we followed two distinct but converging 
lines of evidence to the conclusion that during our period 
administrative pressure on the peasants increased so seriously 
as to affect the productive resources of the Mogul Empire. 
The increase is apparent also in some statistics of the revenue 
demand which happen to have survived, and an examination 
of thc.se is required in order to pre.sent a complete view of the 
subject; but the interpretation of the figarcs presents numer¬ 
ous difficulties of detail, the discussion of which is necessarily 
technical, and is of interest only to those readers who may 
wish to carry the subject further. I have therefore thought 
it best to relegate the detailed figures and their explanation 
to Appendix C, and to offer here only the broad results which 
appear to me to be established, subject to the warning that 
the nianu.scripts I have used have not yet been critically 
edited, and consequently the conclusions based on them 
cannot be regarded as absolutely final. 

Before, however, we compare statistical data extending 
over more than half a century, we must inquire whether the 
monetary unit in which they are expressed can be regarded 
as reasonably stable, since a general rise or fall in prices would 
make an important difference in the financial positjon of the 
peasantry. In a previous kchapter the tentative conclusion 
has been drawn that the relation of value between silver 
and agricultural produce did not vary materially within 
our period, and the restatement of this conclusion would 
have sufficed, if the land revenue had beep ass^ed and 
collected only in silver. In fact, however, the assessments 
which wo have to use werg almost certainly made in 
temis of copper, and sinefe we have seen, that the silver 
price of copper rose during our period by something like 
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30 per cent, it might at first sight be inferred tint, apart 
from any formal enhaiicement, the real burden of tlje revenue 
had increased in a corresponding proportion. An examination 
of the official regulations seems to show that this inference 
would be erroneous, because peasants could pay the revenue 
in either metal, and the official ratio between them was not 
apparently altered to follow the market. Akbar’s directions 
to the official treasurers make it clear that peasants could pay 
in gold, silver, or copper, whiche’ er they might choo.se, and 
Aurangzeb’s orders of 1005 show that .silver could still be. paid, 
since they permit the receijit of Shahjahan’s rupees in cases 
where coins of the current reign were not available. The 
official ratio in .Vkbar's time was fO dam to a rupee : I have 
found no record of its alteration, while it is used repeatedly 
in chronicles of Shalijahan's reign, aud Manucci, writing many 
years after the close of our period, states definitely that the old 
rate was still in force in his time for tlie conversion of salaries. 
So long as the official rate remaine<i unaltered it is obvious 
that when a rupee cost less than 10 dam in the market, the 
cultivator would never pay 40 dam in copper 0) the treasury, 
but would buy a rupee at the market rate ; anil consequently, 
though he might have given more produce than Ixifore for 
his copper, he would give less copper for his rupee, and his 
real burden would depend on the relation between silver and 
commodities, which us we have seen was probably unchanged. 
We may assume that while the rise in the price of c.o[)|)e,r was 
in progrcs.s„thc jwasant’s burden was incrca,sed. hecau.se he 
would naturally, as is still the case, get the worst of the market, 
but this loss would not be cumulative,*an(l when the metal 
settled down at the higher level, his payment, measured in 
produce, would be about the name as before. Wo can therefore 
compare the statistics of different years without the nSceasity 
of allowing for a large change in the value of the unit in which 
they ar(i expressed; but if evidence should come to light 
showing that the peasants bore the burden of the enhancement 
in the value of cop|)er, it woald strengthen thj considerations 
I have put forward to show that their position deteriorated 
greatly during the [>criod we are examining. 
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One Rther preliminary refnark seems to be required. The 
value of these statistics has been ocaasionally questioned on the 
ground of the discrepancies between the various tables which 
hove survived, but this objection overlooks the fact that the 
revenue was assessed annually and not, as now, for ^ term 
of years. If, then, two tables of revenue were in exact agree¬ 
ment, we should have to conclude that they referred to the 
same year, and even large proportionate differences in the entry 
for a district or subdivisioA need excite no surprise if we re¬ 
member that war, famine, or rebellion might suddenly transform 
the econevnic position of an extensive region. In ray opinion 
the true way of using the.se tables is to ascertain the date to 
which each refers— unfortunately a matter of .some occasional 
difficulty—and then, having arranged them in chronological 
order, to see whether they tell an intelligible story. For the 
])re.scnt purpose, I make use of six tables. The first shows 
the revenue demand under Akbar about tlie year 1594 ; the 
secqud gives the demand at the accession of Shahjahan ; the 
third relates to 1647, or perhaps a year or two earlier; the 
fourth and fifth are not precisely dated, but refer to years 
very near the end of Shahjalian’s reign ; while the sixth is 
taken from a chronicle which closes with tlie year 1608, and 
may be presumed to relate to one of the early years of 
Aurangzeb. In the table on the following page I have excluded 
the southern iirovinces, the boundaries of which are known 
to have varied ; the province of Bengal, because the initial 
record of its revenue Is obviously not ift aecerd with the 
administrative facts; and^ the small province of Sind, the 
figures for which are Soubtful and incomplete. ' 

Looking first at the changes between the year 1694 and 
the accession (.f Shahjahan, we ».ee that the revenue of nine 
provinces rose by 29 per cent, but that the mcrea.se was by 
no means uniform. In four, the increase wes less than 20 
per cent, a rise which cannot be taken as evidence ot unduly 
increased pressure, since it may be accounted for by a reason¬ 
able extension of eultivatiop. “Of the provinces where the 
increase was greater, we know that Allahabad'and Bihar were 
very much under-cultivated about the year l594, and the 
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increase in them may well repre* cut mainly a recovery from 
the low state of cultivation which then prevailed. In* Ajmer 
also the increase of 18 per cent probably represent? a process 
of levelling up: the administration of this province wsis not 
very effective in Akbar’s time, when the standard of revenue 
was only one-seventh or one-eighth of the produce, and the 
extension of Mogul authority which was effecteil by Jahangir 
must have meant a larger revenue, which was tlic primary 

PaOrOBTIONATR Isi BRASK IS TIIK MolU.'I. lUVBSeE DEMASn 
(Stated ill termi id Akbar'd rovi'iiuo of iitmut 1594, uliieb id hIiubii bh I0(i.) 
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S7 
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147 
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Y 
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147 

144 
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7 
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UO 

166 
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m 

176 

136 

(l iaht provinewi) 


Note.—A ll indirat^i |n tin- uj’ix-ndix, thm* iin- unct-rDiinfii-H rtyanling tlic fijrnrpj 
(or MultAii in Rdkmn 3 and llihnr in column 7, anti thme {irovincc-a liavc ixn-n ignurud 
in calculating the ratiu« <;f the UiUIa of these t>vo ('olumoA. 

$ * 

object of all such dcvclopriicnts. Tlicre remains the 
anomaly that Agra and LtJ^iorc show large increa.ses, while 
Delhi, intermediate in situation and probably in tteonomic 
condition, shows the lowest increase of all. Various con- 
jecturabcxplrnations of the.se figures could be suggestcAl, but 
I have found no positive basis for any of them, and the anomaly 
must stand until further facts come tj> light f but, taking all 
the provinces together, the figures justify the statement that 
during Jahdbgir’s reign there was no large general increase 
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in the ^venue, though thel demand on aome provinces was 
levelled up, and Lahore and Ag^a show large unexplained 
enhancements. 

Turning to the reign of Shahjahan, it will be seen that the 
index for nine provinces rose from 129 at his accession to 176 
in the early years of his successor,, while the figures given for 
his reign prove that the increase occurred within it, since the 
'index in his time had already risen to that level. In order 
then to measure the increi^e in this reign, we may take the 
figures for Shahjahan’s accession as the base, and re-calculate 
those of Aurangzeb as percentages, us is done in the last 
column of the table for eight provinces, the figures for Multan 
being doubtful in one year and those for Bihar in the other. 
The first obvious anomaly in this column is the actual fall in 
the revenue of Gujarat, but it is adequately accounted for by 
the persistent effects of the famine of 1630, which has been 
described at length in an earlier chapter: the lapse of a 
generation had sufficed to restore the economic life of the 
couhtry, but even at this time its revenue hud not increased 
materially above the amount claimed by Akbar. Shahjahan’s 
enhancement over the eight provinces works out at 36 per cent, 
but if Gujarat be excluded, the figure for the remainder rises 
to nearly 44. The otlmr anomalies are the relatively low 
increiuses in Lahore and Agra, with a relatively large increase 
in Delhi, and it will be noticed at once that their effect is 
largely to obliterate the unexplained anomalies observed in 
the reign of Jahangir. In general terras, then, it^piay be said 
that under Shahjahan the revenue ro.se by 40 to 60 per cent 
—more in Delhi, wheie'the revenue at his accession-was low, 
and le.ss in Agra and [.ahorc,‘w'hero it was exceptionally high. 

There are nq statistics later t|j,an 1694 of the area brought 
under fcssessmeuc; apparently these figures were recorded 
only under Akoar’s regulation system, and tijyy disappeared 
with its abanc'onment, so that it is impossible t« compare the 
incidence of revenue on cultivation, but, notwithstanding 
this drawback, I think the claimonay fairly be made that the 
figures I have given tell an intelligible and probable story. 
Under Jahangir the pressure of the revenue did not greatly 
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increase except in two provin/‘s: under Shahjahan. it 
increased by nearly one-half, apart from those two profincea, 
and from Gujarat, which was desolated by fairtinc during his 
reign. No part of the large incrciwe can be accounted for by 
a rise in the value of prcnluce, and it must be attributed partly 
to extended cultivation, and partly to the rise in the standard 
of assessment. But at this time extension of cultivation was 
not, as it woidd be now, a measure of the increase of population 
or resources; it w,a.s forced by, the administration, ami, 
accortling to Bernier, cultivation was in bu’t tending to decline 
in Shahjahan’s later years, so that most if not all of the 
increase must be attributed to administrative ai-tion. Wo 
have seen that the standard of as.sessment was raised by one- 
half, and we have seen that the revenue deinaml rose by nearly 
the same proportion. The coinciilence is of course not exact, 
for a new standard can rarely yield a precisr^ arithmetical 
result in practice, but speaking in general terms it may be 
said that the increased |ire.ssure on the jx’asants, which is 
indicated in official orders and in contemporary observations, 
is clearly reflected in the revenue statistics which havesurvivod. 

Before passing from this brunch of our study, a few words 
may be said regarding the suggestion which is occasionally 
made, that these statistics give an exaggerated idea of the 
administrative pre.ssurc, betxiuse the sum actually collected 
as revenue might fall far short of the demand. 1 he suggestion 
that the revenue coidd not be realised in full will be recognised 
as, at the l^st, piobable by any one familiar with the con¬ 
ditions of the period j but the jxjint is that the demand was 
made. I do not myself 8U[)pose that *>hahjahnn’s revenue 
could possibly have been collected in full over a series of 
years, but that fact serves on\j' to show how great the. ])ressurn 
on the peasants must have been. An energetic subordinate 
might not hope to realise everything, but he could sweej) the 
country tlear in the attempt to minimise the total of arrears; 
while the severity of the methods of recovery in force, including 
the sale of a defaulter’s family into slavery, inal*!s it practically 
certain that not much could be saved by bribery, for the 
amount of thb bribe would approximate to that of the demand. 
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It woujjfi probably be a mis^ike to take the figures I have given 
as representing money actually brought to credit as received : 
they ma/ be a'ccepted with safety as a measure of the threat 
which, from season to season, impended over the agricultural 
population. 
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CHAPTER IX 

4 

THE SYSTEM OF TAXATION 

1. A General View op the Fiscal System 

In this chapter we liave to examine the economic aspects of 
the financial institutions, other than the ^and revenue, which 
existed in India during our period, and we can most con¬ 
veniently begin with a description of the fiscal system which 
we find in the Mogul Empire. The key to this system is 
the distinction between what we should now call Imperial or 
Central, and Provincial oV Local, income and expenditure. 
The Emperor relied on a small number of recognised heads of 
income, which he disposed of at his pleasure, while the pro¬ 
vincial and local authorities enjoyed a large measure of freedom 
in levying revenue for their own needs within the area under 
their jurisdiction. It follows from the nature of the sources 
of information which are available, that we know much more 
of central than of local finance ; the magnilMde o^the Imperial 
resources was a stock topic for the chroniclers of the seven¬ 
teenth century, as well as for European visitors to thft country, 
but the details of the local administration can have possessed 
little attractions for writers either class, and our knowledge 
of thein is drawn mainly •from incidental remarks in the 
commercial correspondence. r 

The central heads of income were land revSnuej^customs, 
mint, inheritance, and presents, which may be classed as 
ordinary, togefher with oci^icftiial special receipts, such as 
monopolies, or what may bo described roughl;f as indemnities. 
The land revenue has been discussed in the pred^ng chapter, 
268 
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and the other ordinary heads will be examined in the next 
section: as to the extraordinary items, no general statements 
can be made, and it must suffice to refer as examples to the 
indigo monopoly of 1(5315, which was designed to bring in 
several lakhs of rupees.' or the tribute imposed on Golconda 
after the military operations of 1(53(5. We have no trast- 
worthy figures to show the central income as a whole, but it is, 

I think, safe to say that land revenue was much the most 
important single item, and we have seen in the last chapter 
that its incidence on the ohl iiro^inces rose by 75 per cent 
during our period. Its gross total was incroa.sed further by 
annexations of new territory, and in order to get a nugh idea 
of the development which occurred, we may contrast the 
figure of 880 karors of dams given in the Radshulimvm with 
the. 3(53 karors accogntad for in the. Ain. 

The bulk of the land revenue was, as we have seen, assigned 
to meet the ordinary expenses of the army and the. general 
administration. The.se two heads of expenditure cannot bo 
separated, because the maintenance of troops was a condition 
of practically all assignments, while the administration in all 
its branches was conducted by officers holding military rank.* 
Apart from these two heads, the normal central expenditure 
consisted cliicily of the outlay of the Court, a term which 
covered the maintenance of the artillery and other special 
troops, together with a considcralile volume of charitoble and 
miscellaneous items. The extraordinary charges met from 
central revenues consisted primarily of the cost of military 
operations, ^nd secondly of buildings or other works of utility 
or ornament. The large rise in tlie stiyidard of expenditure 
under Shahjahan is established J)y general testimony, and in 
particular by the eulogy quoted in the last chapter, which 
suggests a four-fold incrcas?; the prexise figure is perhaps 
exaggerated, but the record of wars and buildings speaks for 

> The Amount to he paid hy the monoiKiIist in variootly a« four 

and aix lakha, in addition to repayment of a loan frrjm the treasury {XnglUh 

Factories, iv. ^24). t 

• The features of the Mf>gul •adi^inistrative oi^janwation here SQm- 
marised are explaifted at greater length in Indiaaithel>eiUhof chaps. 
IL, Ul ** * 
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itself regarding this Emperor’s extraordinary budget, while a 
large ,part of the increase m recurring expenditure must be 
attributed to inflation of the salary list. AJcbar remunerated 
his oflicers on a scale which may fairly be described as extra¬ 
vagant, but in Shahjahan’s time the numbers in the higher 
grades, and the incomes of the leaders, both show a remarkable 
rise. About the year 1.594, not more than 58 individuals held 
the “ rank ” of 1000 horse or upwards ; * about 1647 the 
corresponding number was 218, and a detailed comparison 
of the two lists indicates that, after allowing for certain cur¬ 
tailments in the scale of remuneration, the total cost of salaries 
must lia'.'e been multiplied three-fold in the course of this 
half-century. It cannot, I think, be maintained that the 
expansion of the Empire justified nn 3 d;hing like so great an 
increase at the top of the list, and a large proportion of it must 
be attributed to the lavishness of the Emperors and to lack 
of effective control on the financial side. 

Wo may conclude, then, that, while the central gross 
revenue was very large, the bulk of it was pledged to 
recurring expenditure on an exceedingly costly bureaucracy 
and on an army whose actual numbers fell far below the 
nominal strength; the balance was at the disposal of the 
Emperor, and so much us could be provided was devoted 
mainly to wars of aggression.® To ensure the supply of 
funds for these and other undertakings, branehes of the 
Imperial treasury were maintained throughout the country, 
and a representative of Imperial finance, known as the Diwan, 
was stationed in each province. The revenue"'paid into a 

' Mogul officore ranked according to a scale drawn up In terms of 
mounted men: the position of a commander of 1000," for instance, was 
nearly as definite as that of a Commissioner of a Division at the present 
day. All that need be said hero is tha^ the number of men denoted by the 
rank wits far greater than the number required to be maintained. 

* The Indian tradition was to accumulate a larje surplus, which was 
hoarded in the treasury, in the form of either cash or jewellery. The 
chronicler quoted in the last chapter asserts that Shahja'han followed this 
tradition successfully. On the other hand, Bernier (p. 223) says that hie 
a<icuQiuiation8 were less tlian six karora of rupees, a small amount con* 
aidering the duration of the reign, .^'ut this writer excludes {ireoious stones 
and other articles of value, which the chronicler presumably took into 
account, so the discrefM^ncy is not very material. 
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branch treasury was not held at tlJe disposal of the Viceroy or 
the local Governor: ^y sums sanctioned by the iflsperor 
for expenditure within the province were disbursed on the 
authority of the Diwan, and the balance was remitted periodi¬ 
cally to the Court, or to one of the, reserve treasuries which 
were iifaintained in various fortresses. From some remarks 
scattered through the chronicle.s, I gather that eacli province 
was expected to produce a surplus for remittance, and tliat 
the special attention which Shahiahan paid to the Deccan 
finances was the result of the, abnormal deficit which existed 
there after the famine of 1030; but, however this may he, 
the fact is clear that the surplus, if there was a supjilus, was 
wholly at the dispo.sal of the central government, and was 
not available for provincial or local needs except iinder the 
Emperor’s express atithority. 

The question then arises how these needs were met. The 
administrative staff in the provinces was ccrtaiuly remunerated 
by asisiguments of land revenue,' and it may be assumed that 
the troops employed on police and revenue duties were drawn 
from the contingents which the ofiicers were bound to maintain 
at their own cost. It may also be assumed, though I have 
found no authority for the statement, that expenditure on 
clerks and routine work generally was meant to be covered 
by the assignments given ; but we have still to take into con¬ 
sideration the facts, firstly, that frequent and costly presents 
to superiors were in practice rom|i»ilsory, and, secondly, 
that adrainistrativj employment was regarded as a legitimate 
source of pSvate yirofit. Towards the close of our j)eriod, 
the Mogijl officials, taken as a whole, ycre ymor, for extra¬ 
vagance had at least kept pace with the rise in remuneration, 
and, as Bernier wrote of the upper ranks, “ most of them are 
in embarrassed circumstances, and deeply in debt; npt that 
they are ruined, like the nobility of other countries, by the 

* Those*Msignmentfl wore usually of tlio typ*.’ sln'ady Uoscnlicfl, in which 
the auignee waa expected to collect the income, but cash aeaiffnraent* were 
also recognised, which would U? p|id out of the treafiyy under tbo order 
of the Diwan. Thus when Aurangieb^raa Viceroy of tho Deccan, ho held 
large astignmenU 6i land, but received aJio a fix^ sum in cash {Sarkar $ 
Aurangzeb, i. * 
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extravagance of their table, but by the costly presents made 

to the king at certain anWl festivab, and by their large 
establishments of wives, servants, camels, and horses.” In 
such an environment it is obvious that the profit to be drawn 
from military or administrative rank must have been a 
primary consideration, and th%t there were the strongest 
motives lor developing local sources of revenue. I have not 
found any Imperial orders granting specific powers of local 
taxation to viceroys or governors, but there is abimdant 
evidence that these officere in fact levied taxes distinct from 
those which were accounted for in the Imperial treasury, and 
the conclusion appears to be justified that they had in practice 
a free hand to raise revenue for local needs, or for their personal 
profit, so long as they did not drive their charges into rebellion, 
or cause a scandal so great as to require Imperial interference. 
On this view it becomes easy to understand the wide diversity 
of conditions disclosed by the commercial correspondence : 
quite apart from the Imperial sources of revenue, there were 
numerous duties closely adapted to local possibilities, but 
most of them exceedingly burdensome in their nature; and 
the instances on record of the scale, of taxes changing with 
a change of governor make the conclusion, to my mind, 
certain. 

In the following sections then, we have to examine, firstly, 
the Imperial sources, other than the land revenue, and 
secondly, the e.xpedients employed to raise funds for local or 
provincial objects; but before entering into the details of 
these topics we may glance at the financial systems in the 
countries lying to tbfe south of the Mogul Empire. Here the 
universality of the practice of farming the revenue at least 
made for simplicity. The net payments made by the farmers- 
in-chief constituted the central revenue at the disposal of the 
King and his ministers, while witliin the *' government,” or 
district, the farmer-in-chief could farm out an'y possible source 
of revenue, the balance of receipts after making good his 
contract remaining at his own disposal. To recur to the 
instance given in the last chapter, the govemo/ of Petapoli had 
to pay 48,000 pagodas net for his year of ofilce. and that sum 
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represented the total accniing to Ihe central government from 
his charge, though indindual nJnisters might obtain some¬ 
thing additional by way of bribes or presenta. Thosa liabilities 
discharged, the governor could retain all that he collected in 
excess of necessary expenditure, and his sole object was to 
make the collections as large as possible, an<l, as the account 
which I have quoted shows, to cut down administrative 
expenditure to a minimum during his short term of office. 
The financial system in southern India was thus perhaps the 
simplest, ns it was the most op|)ressive, which it would be 
pos.siblc to devise. 


2. Tiik ModUL Imphriai, ItKsm'ucKS 

Apart from thcidand revenue, the Inqierial budget, if 
such a document was drawn u)t, contained on the receipt 
side four ordinary heads, (’ustonis. Mint, Inheritance, 
and Presents. The Customs appear to have been usually 
administered along with the land revenue, in so far that 
the governor of the district held also tlic farm of the 
seaport, but this relation was not invariable, and it may bo 
recalled that when llawkiiw arriveil at Surat, he found the 
port under the Viceroy of the Deccan, while the land was 
under the Viceroy of Gujarat. The duties on imports and 
exports were fixed by the Emperor, and the privilege of 
collecting them was farmed, or occasionally assigned, to the 
governor or some other authority. The rates of which we 
read were dRtinctly low. At Surat in 1009 they were 2J per 
cent on goods, 3 per cent on prwisioigi, itnd 2 per cent on 
“ money, ’ a term which I taka to include gold and silver, 
whether coined or not; they were increased somewhat during 
our period, but at its close th?y were still less than !) per cent; 
and the Surat schedule may be taken as typical. Under these 
arrangenjents jtVas the interest of the farmer to foster foreign 
commerce as much as possible, since, his principal disburse¬ 
ments being fixed, the dutjps in excess of the farm were 
practically clea{ profit, while ^serious fall in trade might 
result in his «)iin*; and, as a matter of fact, we find that the 

T 
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authorities were disposed irf a general way to welcome foreign 
mercliants. But the lack' of continuity in administration 
made it Rnposaible for an individual farmer to pursue a con¬ 
structive policy. A port might, for instance, require protec¬ 
tion against pirates, but such a measure would have involved 
immediate expenditure, while thejreturns would have benefited 
the farmer’s successors rather than himself ; and the records 
’ of our period disclose nothing in the way of far-seeing measures 
for the benefit of trade, while on the other hand, the need for 
realising the amount of tile farm, and the natural desire for 
an immediate profit, resulted in the adoption of various 
questionable expedients, some of which were undoubtedly 
injurious in the long run. 

Perhaps the least harmful of these expedients was the 
practice of tempting away traders from a competing port. 
An imstance of thi.s practice is recorded by Sir Thomas Roe, 
who, at a time of difficulty in Surat, was approached by the 
authorities of Cambay with the object of diverting the English 
ttade tliither, and who successfully played off the competitors 
against each other. Somewhat later we hear of similar 
competition between various ports in Gujarat; and, while 
the affair was largely one of promises, it appears to be probable 
that the fear of loss of trade may have operated to impose a 
limit on active extortion, and that the Indian merchants of 
Ahmadabad were pursuing a recognised line of action when in 
the year 1047 they transferred capital for investment from 
Surat to Lahari Bandar on account of the oppression practised 
at the former place. The expedients which were obviously 
injurious may be cltssed ns delay, over-valuation,_and com¬ 
pulsory sales. Delay in e'earing goods is referred to so 
frequently that it must have been a common experience 
throughout India, and it must be regarded as practised with 
the definite object of e.xtorting bribes, or ef bringing pressure 
to bear on traders to fall in with the official' fcheipes. The 
English merchants attributed such delays to the “ innate 
accustomed vifiany ” of the officials, who, they added, “ will 
do nothing without bribes, \thich, however e,xtorted, is made 
a continual custom, enforced as a duty^ and we may 
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safely conclude that the sanctiolied schedule of duties was 
supplemented to a substantial extent by suc!> chivrges. » 

The practice of over-valuation was mor? serlbus. The 
schedules were ad vahrem, but, while the rates were fixed by 
superior authority, the valuation of goods was left to the 
discretion of the officers on the spot, who could, if they chose, 
double their demands by doubling the values ])laced on the 
consignments passed through the customs. The practice was 
not universal, for fixed values were recognised at the small 
port of Lahari Bandar, but it was very common at Surat, from 
which place an English merchant wrote as follows ; 

Here the governor’s will is a law ; .so that he sets what prices 
he plcaseth on eonmiodities, that thereby it eometh to pass that, 
while you think you pay but 3J per cent, your customs stand you 
in twice as much, for the goods are often times ratc-d at <loul>le 
the prices they cost, as was that indigo I bought in Agra, which 
costing 61 rupees per maund was here rated by Mazel Mulk at 
110 rupees, because (he said) it was worth so much in Persia. But 
at Bandar Larec [Lahari] it is not so, for tlum; the, prices are 
known and set down in a rate book, not to be innovated or altered 
at every covetous or unjust governor’s will. 

The practice of over-valuing is recorded at Srirat as early 
as 1615, and is mentioned frecpiently thereafter: that the 
valuation might be at least doubled is shown by some figures 
given by a Dutch merchant in 1011 (saltpetre costing 1^ rupees 
being valued at 4 rupees, and cotton goods costing 9 rupees 
at 18 rupees); ^d the obvious result was to make the 
incidence of* the duties much heavier than could be inferred 
from the .official .schedule, while the lacktoTf certainty ns to the 
basis of the calculation must have been a serious handicap 
to trade. , 

The farmer’s ability to hasten or delay clearances, sand to 
raise or lower the valimtion, put him in a position not merely 
to extort bribes, but to make a profit by forced dealing in 
goods which came into the custom house. In the year 1616, 
we fijid the English merchants complaining tiat their goods 
were taken away by the governor and customer, and either 
not paid for ah, or paid for at inadequate rates ; thirty-five 
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years l%ter their successors ^reported that goods were refused 
clearance fostwo years and upwards, if Ahey declined to accept 
the inade^uate'price offered by the customers; and various 
other statements show that these instances were not ex¬ 
ceptional. Such claims could on occasion be settled by 
bribes, as in the year 1620, when a demand for the Sale of 
imported coral at an inadequate price was evaded for “ 1000 
rials-of-eight bribe to the governor, 100 ditto rials to the 
broker, and the sale of 20fX) maunds lead into the Prince’s 
warehouse * at a mahmudi per maund less than we ordinarily 
sold at.” In one way or other, however, money had to be 
paid, and if we take account of bribes, forced sales, and over¬ 
valuation, we shall find that the schedule of duties sinks into 
insignificance in comparison with the demands which might 
have to be met in practice. I cannot finfi that the burden of 
the.se demands altered materially in the course of our period ; 
it varied from time to time with the rapacity of individual 
farmers; it could senrccly be worse than is depicted in the 
representation of 1615 already quoted; and I have found 
nothing to suggest that Any permanent improvement took 
place.^ 

Regarded as sources of revenue, the Mints were of much 
less importance than the Customs. It is clear that they 
yielded something, for they were farmed, but, so long as the 
standard of coinage was maintained, the legitimate profit 
cannot have been large. The administration was minutely 
controlled by the Imperial authorities, ancf musff be regarded 
as of political rather than fiscal importance ; the issue of coin 
was the prerogative, and also the most direct evidence, of 

* Prince Shttlijfthnn was at this time jssignee of the revenues of the port. 

• Th# prevalence of aueh practices as I have described may be inferred 
from the fact that oven i)aa8cnger8’ personal luggagertwas not exempt. It 
is dangerous to rely on the available ^itions of Mandxbip's journal, because 
his editors added so much to the original, but the following paseage (p. 12) 
apiwars to record his personal experience at Surat; “ The Sultan orGovemor, 
nay, the Customers themselves, oblige merchants and passengers to part 
with, at the price Miey shall tlUnk fit tj put upon them, those goods and 
commodities which they had hrou^t for their own prjvate use. Accord¬ 
ingly the Snltan, having found among my things a br%»let of yellow 
amber and a diamond, would needs buy them both of mef’ 
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sovereignty, so that it is easy to understand that no local 
official, “ or any man whatever ” would dare to,make*altera- 
tions “without the King’s especial order* and‘warrant.’’ 
Judging by the commercial correspondence, the administration 
of the mints in Gujarat compared favourably with that of the 
customs, for, apart from the complaints of delays at Surat, 
when, as has been explained in a previous chapter, the local 
mint was temporarily overworked, there is scarcely a grievance 
on record, and the claim may fairly be made that the mercantile 
community enjoyed during our period the advantage of hon^t 
money. I have found no contemporary account of the 
working of the mints in the interior of the country, but just 
after the end of our period the Dutch were complaining 
bitterly of delays and malpractices at Rajmahal in Bengal, 
so that it would be unsafe to conclude tliat the high standard 
of Gujarat was generally maintained. 

I have not found any official statement of the precise claim 
made by the Mogul Emperors to inherit the estates of their 
subjects. The accounts of European visitors disclose certain 
variations, some asserting that the claim was universal, others 
limiting it to the estates of the official nobility, and others 
extending it to the wealthier merchants ; but legal exactitude 
is not to be expected from such sources, and if we consider 
these statements in the light of incidents recorded in other 
authorities, the most probable conclnsion Is that the rule was 
not absolujely rigid. The Emperor certainly claimed the 
estates of his nobles, and occasionally we hear of the claim 
being extended to estates of merchants; probably the practical 
que.stiona which arose in any case were the value of the parti¬ 
cular estate and the amouqji of bribes offered to avert con¬ 
fiscation. This view is in accordance with a letter Written 
by Aurangzeb to Shahjahan, a portion of which was preserved 
by Bernier. “ We have been accustomed,’’ wrote Aurangzeb, 
“ as soon as an Omrah [noble] or a rich merchant has ceased 
to breathe, nay sometimes before the vital spark has fled, to 
place seals on his coffers, to imprison and beat the servants or 
officers of hih household, until they made a full disclosure of 
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the wlyle property, even of the most inconsiderable jewel. 
This practicf, is advantageous, na doijbt; but can we deny 
its injustice and cruelty ? ” In this passage I take the 
e.Kprcssion “ rich merchant ” to be significant, and to denote 
that, while no general claim was made on merchants as a 
body, the risk must always have been present in the minds of 
successful men. The severity described by Aurangzeb was 
not a novelty, for it is prominent in the following extract 
from the account given by Pelsart of the procedure under 
Jahangir. 

Imnicdhitely on the death of one of the lords, bo he great or 
small, without any exception—sometimes even before the breath 
has left his body—the King’s officers arc on the spot, and make 
an inventory of the entire estate (provided it has not been con¬ 
cealed), recording everything down to the value of a single pice, 
even to the clothes and jewels of the ladies. The king takes the 
whole estate absolutely for himself, but if the deceased had done 
good service in his lifetime, the women and children are given 
endugh to live on, but not more. It might be thought that wife, 
or children, or friends, could .conceal enough to support the family 
while the lord was alive, but this would be very difficult, because 
all the acta of the lords, and their possessions, are perfectly well 
known. In every palace there is a diwiin [steward], through 
whose hands everything pa.s8es, and he has many subordinates, 
each of whom has some definite charge, for which he must.account. 
[When the lord dies], all these subordinates arc arrested, and 
compelled to show from their books and papers where all the 
cash or property is deposited, and how their master’s income has 
been disposed of; and if there is any suspicion abexit their dis¬ 
closures, they are tortured until they reveal the truth. 

The income derived by Dhe Imperial treasury from this 
source cannot be stated precisgly, but it must have been 
substantial. A Dutch report asserts that Shahjahan realised 
19 karors of rupees on the death of the famous Asaf Kian in 
the year 1641: the figure is probably a gross popular exag¬ 
geration, for the items of the estate enumerated in the 
Badshahnama amount to only 2Jckarors ; but in any case the 
windfall was important, and, as Father Sebastian Manrique 
tells us, the land routes leading out of India wbre closed to 
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prevent the removal of any portion of the property. Estates 
of such magnitude wepe doubtless exceedingly {are, Uut the 
revenue derived from lesser accumulations waSi. as Aurangseb 
said, “ advantageous,” and it is noteworthy that, while he 
condemned the sy.stem, he did not abandon it in practice ; lor 
Manucci tells us that in his time, though the claim had been 
formally renounced, the estates left by officials were still 
regularly appropriated on the pretext of debts due from them 
to the State. 

Some sidelights on the working of the system are thrown 
by casual entries in the commercial correspondence. Thus 
in the year 1646, we read that woollen cloth was unsaleable at 
Court, partly because the King was “ |)lentifully furni.shcd 
with that specie by the death of some of his umraws ” [nobles]. 
At one time an attempt was made to apply the rule of inherit¬ 
ance to the estates of foreign merchants dying iu the country, 
and on the death of the Engli.sh chief at Ahmadabad every¬ 
thing in the factory was scaled up without discrimination of 
the goods belonging to the Company; but, so far as the 
English were concerned, this claim was finally abandoned in 
the settlement of disputes affected in the year 1624. A 
transaction of the year 1647 suggests an extension of the 
practice of seizing Indian merchants’ estates. The estate of 
a prominent Sind trader was seized, and incidentally his 
brother was subjected to ill-usage which was re.sented in the 
locality; 

... it is styd the King have 6iiod him 100,000 rupees, which is 
a-paying in Tatta; besides which the I’rincc's and other great men’s 
fees will .carry away at least 60,0(X) rupees more. This all men 
exclaim against, being the worst (they say) of all ill customs that 
ever came up yet; for now, if a merchant of fashion, or any other 
that hath but means dies, his*wealth will be all .icized ot{ though 
he hath children and brothers to leave it unto, and, having so, 
the King ought .not to pretend any right. 

The same letter mentions that, on the death of a Irxjal governor, 
all his goods were seized by t.he King’s officenst “ as the manner 
is when any umbraw [noble] deceases,” and the phrases I have 
quoted indlbate that, while a claim to an official’s estate was 
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regarded as a matter of course, a claim to inherit from a 
merchant cajne as a novelty to the.people of Sind, the “ fine ” 
of a lakh teing'presumably what would now be called a com¬ 
position.* Apart from this indication that the demands of 
the State were being extended to new areas, I have found 
nothing to show that any material change occurred timing 
our period. It would be superfluous to insist at length on 
'the economic evils resulting from the system. So far as 
officials were concerned, it may fairly be said that the liability 
was part of the contract under which they served, and that 
since the condition of the administration impelled them to 
predatory* courses, there was some reason for a rule which 
ensured the reversion of their gains to the State; but as 
regards the wealthier merchants, it is obvious that trade 
must have suffered, and that productive enterprise must have 
been rendered impossible, by the risk of a sudden demand 
for the whole visible capital at the moment when the death 
of its owner had probably involved the business in tem¬ 
porary uncertainty. The instances which have been given 
show that the risk was real, and its existence must be taken 
into account in any estimate of the economic condition of 
the Mogul Empire; so long as the claim persisted, there 
was no possibility of .either the establishment of wealthy 
families independent of the State, or the development of 
capitalistic production in any form.* 

The last main head of the Imperial reyenue consisted of 
the presents which were offered to the Emperor on every 
possible occasion. The custom appears to have beep general 

1 Up to 1635. there wore probablj^ no wealthy merchants in Sind, other 
than the PortugncBC, who almost inoimpolised its trade. It cannot be 
inferred,,therefore,* that similar prutesfs would liavo been heard if the 
tranaactiun liiul occurred in Agra or Qujarat. ^ 

* In ilia History of Jahangir^ which reached mo whijp these paragraphs 
were in the printer's hands, Mr. Beni Prasad writes (p. S5 %) that in 
India ai tks Death of AHtar I have fallen "into the mistake of supposing 
that the effects of merchants also escheated to the State.” I can find no 
such assertion in my former book, but oi%»page 511 wrote that the Emperor 
oertaiuiy claimed the goods left by (ne wealthier merchants. The extant 
evidence, some of which is sot out in the text, appears me^to justify that 
statement; the mistake, if there be one, is primarily Aurangxeb’s. 
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throughout Asia, and we read dbcasionally of places where 
presents of equivalent value were returned, bu^ the rule of 
equivalence was not observed in the Mogul'Emigre or the 
kingdoms of the Deccan, where the articles given in return 
were sometimes of comparatively trilling value. Writing of 
the Emperor Shahjahan, Manrique recorded that the presents 
received at his ceremonial weighing far exceeded his own 
gifts and expenses on the occasion, and we lind in the Batavia 
Journals records of e.xpenditurc and receipts which show a 
large balance in the Emperor’s favour, as when a present 
costing some thousands of rupees, and including an elephant, 
great copper candelabra, broadcloth, and various other items, 
was requited by a horse and a dross of honour, the whole 
valued at 520 rupees. On another occasion we hear that the 
EngUsh merchants gave presents worth about lls. 13,000, and 
received the equivalent of Rs. 3500 in return. The net 
receipts were thus large, as can be inferred from a perusal of 
Jahangir’s Memoirs, where the values of many presents are 
recorded, while the burden of the practice was a standing 
grievance with foreign merchants.* It must not, however, be 
supposed that the balance received by the Emperor repre.sented 
a cleat financial gain. Officials who pre.sented large offerings 
oould usually hope for early promotion, ami since there 
were no regular cadres or Umits to the numbers in any par¬ 
ticular rank, many transactions of the kind must have involved 
a contingent habUity greater than the i,ctual receipt. Foreign 
merchants j^ain tpually expected some sort of concession in 
return for expensive presents; in the case wliich has just 
been mentioned, the Dutch obtained a’sMies of concessions 
of considerable value from the commercial point of view ; 
and speaking generally, the^system bears some resemblance 
to modem Vandal methods in which a Stftte receives an 
immediate payment in lieu of an annuity, but with the 
importaxt ffiflerence that the annuity was by no means 
certain, since concessions might at any time be cancelled, 
or an officer might be summarily dismissed shortly after his 
promotion. It.is impossible to say whether on balance 
the Mogul Ek^ipire gained or lost by the system in the long 
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run; it produced an imm%diate visible income, but at the 
8‘arae,\ime,it created cohtinge^^t liabilities, and, having 
regard to the ‘Qnancial conditions of the period, the former 
fact was probably sufficient justification for its existence. 

In order to complete the survey of the normal sources of 
Imperial revenue, reference may be made to a small number 
of entries in the statistics given in the Ain, which show that 
miscellaneous income was^ occasionally brought to account 
under the head of land revenue. Nearly all of these occur 
under Bengal, where there are about twenty entries of com¬ 
paratively small sums under “ markets,” “ salt,” “ transit 
dues,” and the like ; but on the view I have put forward that 
the figures recorded for Bengal represent only the claims of 
the kingdom to which Akbar succeeded,*these entries do not 
justify any inference as to the financial system of the Empire. 
Outside Bengal I have found only three cases of the kind, 
one of road-tolls at a village in Berar, one of ferry-tolls at 
Attock in the Punjab, and the maritime customs in the 
province of Gujarat. Thef last of these shows merely that in 
Gujarat customs were brought on to the land revenue accounts: 
the two former indicate that inland tolls were credited to the 
Imperial treasury in two cases, and, if we consider the great 
detail in which the statistics are presented, we may fairly 
infer that these two cases stand by themselves, representing 
exceptions to a gener^ practice. There were thus only two 
instances in Akbar’s Empire, outside Bengal, jyhere duties 
other than those which have been described were brought 
separately to accouftt. Ilf is possible that somer items of 
miscellaneous income may Have been included in the totals 
shown as land revenue, but a, detailed examination of the 
figures' leads to the conclusion that, if tlm was done, the 
amount was insignificant,' and consequently, we may accept 
the view already given of the Imperial resources as Aibstanti- 
ally, if not absolutely, complete. The Emperor was in a 
* • 

^ I examined this question In a*^aper on tho agric^ultural statistics of 
Akbar’s Empire, in the Jourtu^ of the United Provin<^ H^torical Society, 
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position to take from the estatA of the rich practically as 
much as he chose; his direct revenue from co(pmer(» con¬ 
sisted of the receipts from customs and the Inint^f: and ho 
claimed first one-third, and eventually one-half, of the gross 
produce of the soil of his dominions. The income of artisans 
and ordinary merchants, together with the balance of their 
produce retained by the peasants, remained available for local 
and provincial needs. 

3. Provincul and llofAi. Rk.souroes 
Our authorities indicate that revenue requireil by provincial 
or local officials might be raised either by 8U])plementary 
imposts on Imperial taxes, or by duties imposed inde])endently, 
while their income might be increased largely by presents, 
fines, and bribes. The practice of adding cesses for local 
purposes to the regular revenue is still familiar in India, and 
its prevalence during our period is sufficiently established by 
Aurangzeb’s orders to endeavour to prevent it. An illustration 
of a similar practice in relation to cu.stoms may, however, be 
given from the kingdom of Golcdnda, because it is in itself 
of some historical importance. When the Dutch began to 
negotiate for trade at Masulipatam in the year 1606, no 
difficulty arose about the general scale of the King’s duties, 
which were moderate, but the local authorities claimed as 
much as 16 per cent on exports of cotton goods, a duty which 
they described as belonging to themselves. The Dutch 
carried thissjuestion to the Court, and obtained a decree fixing 
export duties in their case at 4 per cent, and^expressly relieving 
them from the impost (known as chhapa-S/dala. of 12 per cent 
on cotton goods, which was paid by subjects and foreigners 
alike. In this instance we fitid that the claim of the central 
administration was quadrupled by a duty levied simultadeously 
for local purposes; and the events of the next few years show 
that the’exemption granted to the Dutch by the King was 
resented by the local authorities, who tried various expedients 
to recover what they had lost.. The incideift in fact is by 
* Obviously, » fie tor stamping (thMp, a stamp or seal), and brokerage 
(ddal, a broker). 
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itself a sufficient explanation of the constant friction of which 
we read at this seaport. * . , 

An idea of the number and nature of the duties, or taxes, 
or levies, imposed independently can be formed from the 
occasional orders by which some of them were formally 
prohibited. The edicts issued by Jahangir on his acbession 
condemned the levy of cesses and other burdens which the 
assignees of “ every province and district ” had imposed for 
their own profit, an expression which brings out the wide 
prevalence of such imposts. About seventy years later 
Aurangzeb issued more detailed orders on the subjeet.* The 
texts of his orders vary somewhat in detail, but Professor 
Sarkar enumerates fifty-four imposts under six main heads; 
there is no certainty that the list is exhaustive, but it seems to 
cover practically every kind of transaction in which ordinary 
people were likely to engage, such as sales or purchases, trans¬ 
port of goods or journeys of passengers, and the like, besides 
such incidents as the birth of a son, or the demarcation of a 
boundary. A contemporary view of the system is contained 
in the following extract from the chronicle of Shihabuddin 
Talish, as translated by Professor Sarkar : 

From the first occupation of India and its ports by the Moham- 
madans to the end of Sllahjahan’s reign, it wa.s a rule and practice 
to exact hdsil [revenue] from every trader—from the rose-vendor 
down to the clay-vendor, from the weaver of fine linen to that of 
coarse cloth—to collect If ouse-tax from new-comers and hucksters, 
to take zakdt ® from travellers, merchants, and stable-keepers. As 
Sadi has said, “ At first oppression’s basis was smM, but every 
8uccc.ssive generation ,ijicTca.^ed it,” till at .last in all provinces, 
especially in Bengal, it reached such a stage that tradesmen and 
memhants gave up their business and householders took to exile, 
saying, 

Wo shall tleo from the oppression of thg Age, 

To such a place that Time cannot track iis there. 

I *4 

‘ Aurangzeb's exemptions are set out and disoussed in Professor Sarkar’s 
Leciurta on Mughal Administration^ p. S. 

* Zakdit which t^casionally appears yi the commercial oorreapondenoe in 
forms such as jagtdt properly denotAi an income-tax recognised by Moslem 
law, but at our period its popular meaning oom^ i>o a duty levied, 
not at fixed intervals of time, but at uncertain intervals ff space. 
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The rulers, out of greed for hasil*gavf. them no relief. On the 
roads and ferries matters came to such a pass that^o rider 
allowed to go on unkss he paid a dinar, and no pedestrian unless 
he paid a dirham} On the river highways, if the wind brought 
it to the ears of the toll-colleetors that tlie stream was carrying 
away a broken boat without hdsil, they would chain the river. . . . 
They considered it an act of unparallole<i leniency if no higher 
zakSt was taken from rotten clothes actually worn than from 
mended rags, and a deed of extreme graciousneas if cooked 
food was charged with a duty lower than uncooked grains. Nunc 
of the Delhi 80 vereign.s, in spite of tiJieir efforts to strengthen the 
Faith and follow the rule.s of the I’rophet, put down these illegal 
practices, but connived at them. 

Allowing for the writer’s picturesque style, this account may 
be taken as substantially correct: everything was taxed, and 
the system tended tt intensify itself as time went on. Sliiha- 
buddin proceeds to say that Aurangzeb abolished the evil, but 
this statement proved to be premature, and the lists of 
miscellaneous duties actually levied in Bengal during the 
eighteenth century bear a strong resemblance to those of the 
remissions ordered by successive Megul Emi)cror8. 

A comparison of Aurangzeb’s prohibitions with those 
which had previously been made by Akbar discloses similarity 
amounting to practical identity, and the story is really older, 
going back at least to the time of the Emperor Firoz Shah. 
There is thus evidence of a conflict between the central 
administration, which attempted s])83modically to abolish 
these burdens, and^the local authorities, who maintained and 
developed t6?m to meet their need for funds. It is scarcely 
worth whjje to discuss the question wlfetlier this need was 
public or private in its nature, because the two spheres were 
not clearly distinguished in practice ; but, whatever the object 
might be, the conclusion must be accepted that the conflict 
was decided in favour of the local authorities, who in fact 
continue to le,vy prohibited duties, subject only to the primary 
administrative consideration that there should be no scandal 
to provoke the Emperor’s .personal interfesence. Various 

* Dinar snd dirhan: traditional Moalem coina. Their precise value is 
immaterial for thij; passage, which is obvioualy rhetorical. 
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incideifts could be quoted' to show that such interference 
would-'resultfrora greed or oppression qarried beyond the point 
which th(f people would stand, but the people were habituated 
to endurance, and exaction could be carried far without 
reaching the breaking-strain. 

From the nature of the cose, we hear little in detail* of the 
duties levied on artisans, retailers, or consumers; they did 
not directly affect the business of the foreign merchants, from 
whose reports most of our information is derived, and who 
noticed them only when they became important to the export 
trade, as in the case of the various monopolies instituted from 
time to l;ime. The duties on internal transit stand in a 
different position, because they were collected from the 
English and Dutch, whose experience may be accepted as 
evidence of the ordinary working of "the system. These 
duties are a very common topic in the commercial reports, 
where they are spoken of as rdhdari or yogdf,* and the 
constant friction which arose over their levy indicates that 
they must have been a very real hindrance to trade, not 
only for the foreigners who tried to escape them, but for the 
Indians who presumably submitted to them as inevitable. 
As early as the "year 1615, we find the English complaining 
that three separate duties were collected on goods brought 
from Ahmadabad to Surat for export, and a few years later 
they were contesting the charges demanded at Burhanpur, 
and on the road thence to Surat. The agreement made at 
Surat in 1624 provided that no lau,d customs should 
be demanded at places belonging to the Emperor, and this 
was confirmed by Jahangir’s farman, but the djities were 
collected all the same, and'in 1627 the merchants sent in¬ 
structions to Lahore to obtain piore effective orders from the 
Empevor ; “ otherwise,” they said, “ we will bribe no more to 
have the King’s farmans.” The duties. However, were still 
demanded, and in 1644 a mission was sent to Court, not on 
this occasion to evade the duties, but to obtain orders regarding 
the valuation af goods for apeasment purposes. From time 

* For jagiitf ur zakalt see Vho note abore. Rah^i appears to have 
meant originally {laymenU for travelling guanU, but m ouT period it means 
trimait dues, whether guards were supplied or not. , ^ 
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to time we read of exemptions In particular locality, but 
these were favours grajted by inSividual officers^ and iaps^ 
when they vacated office ; and in 1650 rcnew^ed efforts were 
made to secure a general exemption. Again a farman was 
granted, and it was occasionally effectual, though one caravan 
had to pay as much as formerly, and individual officers 
refused to take notice of the orders; but at the close of our 
period payments were still being made at Burhanpur and 
elsewhere in the Mogul Empire. 

The experiences of the Dutclf were similar. A farman 
was obtained in 1634 exempting them from all tolls and duties 
on the road to Surat, but seven years later the merchants 
were discussing whether it was worth while to press for new 
orders ; the old farman was useless, the duties were still levied, 
and it was thought ietter for the moment to conciliate the 
local officials. In 1643, however, a new farman was obtained, 
and it had some effect, for though it was ignored by the 
officials at Agra, where it was granted, a personal representa¬ 
tion to the Emperor secured an order for refund. Meanwhile 
complaints were frequent on the other side of India : tolls on 
silk were already heavy, and were greatly raised on the advent 
of a new Viceroy in Bengal; in Orissa on the other hand some 
authorities were anxious to foster trade, and the duties were 
reduced by three-quarters, but they were raised again shortly 
afterwards; and we are told that Indian merchants were 
refusing to transport goods owing to theincrease in the burdens. 

It will be mparept from these experiences that transit dues 
might be levied even when exffliiption had been granted by 
the Empejor, and w'e may safely •conclude* that for Indians, 
who had obtained no similar i)ri\ilegc8, the charges were hard 
facts. The Mogul administration cannot be blamed for the 
existence of the system, because it was by no rheans c<wfined 
to the country under Mogul control, and indeed there are 
indications thut the charges were higher and more frequent 
in independent territory. That the Imperial exemptions were 
not intended to apply to the Hindu Chiefs of Rajas whose 
territory lay within the Empire, is apparent from a comparison 
of the first alld fmal settlements of the English troubles at 
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Surat. In the first settlenSent, when the Moguls were tem- 
porap/y helpless, exemptiod wastgranted, among other places, 
for the ttrritoly of the Raja of Dhaita; but in the second, 
when the Moguls were free agents, this territory was not 
included, and the exemption was limited to “ places belonging 
to this King,” a phrase which-was obviously intended to 
exclude the country administered by Chiefs. This distinction 
had been drawn a few years previously when a request for 
exemption at Uhaita was met by the reply that the Prince 
(Shahjahan) could not interfere with the Raja’s collections, 
seeing that they supplied the tribute which he paid; and 
various iheidents in later years show that as time went on 
the English recognised that the demands made by Chiefs, 
especially in Rajputana, stood on a different footing from 
those of the Mogul officials. But the claim for transit dues 
was not made by Chiefs only, for on occasion it was asserted 
even by villagers. In 1G37 such a claim was made only a few 
niiles from Agra, and an English merchant was killed in a 
skirmish which ensued; while Peter Mundy mentions various 
cases where the country-folk, having become rebels, levied 
customs on their own authority. Outside the Mogul Empire 
the system wsCs perhaps more oppressive than within its 
borders. Thdvenot was struck by the change when he entered 
the kingdom of Oolconda, and passed sixteen taxing-posts in 
23 leagues’ journey; Manucci comments on the severity of 
the toll-collections in<.Bijapur; exemptions from junckans,* 
as the duties were called locally, are prominent in the various 
farmans obtained by the English at Masulipat'am; and the 
demand was a freqiient source of trouble in the Hindu terri¬ 
tories in the south. We are therefore justified in regarding 
land-transit duties as an Indian, rather than a Mogul institu¬ 
tion, leviable 'in all parts of the coimtry by any one who 
possessed, or asserted, administrative ahthority.* Perhaps 

^ Junckan apparently the Tamil word chungam, a' toll: *m the East 
Coast oorrospondcnce it represents duties of tho same general kind as were 
called rdAdSrt in the north and west. 

* In the Maurya Empire, the merchant was mulcted in dues at the 
frontier, by road-taxes and tcKls, and by octroi at tbd gates of the cities ** 
(Catnbridge History of India, i. 478). 
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we get a suggestion of its origin ih an explanation offered by 
an Engbsh factor for a change of route; “ 1 purppsed/'.wrofe . 
John Parker in 1622, “ to have come Handia Vay ;• but here 
I understand that of lute the Baja of the country, whereas 
formerly he only took custom, now robbeth merchants and 
passengers of what he findeth with them. Within these eight 
days a merchant was robbed of eight camels laden with gotxls, 
himself and three men killed.” From robbery to blackmail, 
and from blackmail to transit duties, is a natural development; 
and occasional reversions to the initial practice were not 
unknown even in recent times. Whatever the origin may be, 
the universality of the system makes it easy to understand its 
persistence in the face of repeated prohibitions and exemptions: 
the people were accustomed to pay transit duties, and wore 
unlikely to protest effectively, even though the levy might 
have been formally forbidden. 

In the circumstances it is not possible to define the burden 
on commerce in quantitative terms, since any one might claim 
a tax of any amount, even if goods had paid taxes in an 
adjoining jurisdiction. Some of the charges of which we hear 
were in them.selve8 moderate, while others were apparently 
excessive. In one case we read of a charge of two ru|)ee8 per 
cart, in another of 65 rupees, and payments clearly varied 
within wide limits ; but the real evil consisted in the uncer¬ 
tainty of the demand and the violence with which it was 
collected. Merchants could not make .a confident forecast of 
what they would have to pay on any particular journey, and 
goods would hot be transported, unless the anticipated profit 
was sufficiently large to leave a margin foruitforesecn demands; 
in the long run the consumer doKbtless paid the duties which 
were actually levied, but consumers and producers alike must 
have suffered by the curtailment of trade resulting from the 
uncertainty in the operation of the system.* 


' The Ovjarat Htpori (f. 19) ehowg that about the year 1628 Ahniadabad 
enjoyed marked adrant^cH over other cities in that local taxation was 
both light and certain, and the writer attributul to tbhafact its extensive 
and Sourishing trade and industry. Frobably some other places enjoyed 
similar advanta^ T^m time to time, but* they were exceptions to the 
general mis. 


V 
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It may perhaps be wor(& while to point out that, in some * 
basesjit lea^t, transit duties benefited the Imperial treasury in¬ 
directly, thougli they were not brought to credit in the Imperial 
accounts. The case of the Raja of Dhaita, which has already 
been quoted, shows that Shahjahan would not interfere with 
the dues charged by a Raja because they supplied the tribute 
which he paid; and some remarks of the historian Khafi Khan 
indicate that similar considerations were applicable to the 
demands enforced by assignees. This writer tells us that in the 
famine of 1660 Aurangzeb gave orders for the remission of 
traWt dues, as well as various other cesses, but that officers 
and assignees continued to collect them, partly because the 
Emperor was not respected, and partly 

“. . . because the revenue officers, through inattention, or want of 
consideration, or with an eye to profit, cofltrary to what was in¬ 
tended, made deductions (for these cesses) from the tanhkwah 
accounts of the jagirdars ; so the jagirddrs, under the pretext i 
that the amount of the cesses was entered in their tanhkwah papers, 
Continued to collect the rdhddri and many other of the abolished 
imposts, and even increased them. When reports reached the 
government of infractions of these orders, the offenders were 
punished ”... but after a while they got their rank restored, 
so that “ the regulation for the abolition of most of the imposts 
had no effect.” 

The highly technical language of this quotation may be 
explained as follows. , An officer got an assignment of land 
estimated to yield him a certain income. He did his best to 
make it yield more, while the .officials endeavoutbd to see that 
he did not, and kepfr records (the lankhv/dh papers) of what he 
collected, with a view to claiming an adjustment of any excess. 

If then an assignee collected transit dues, the amount was 
entered in these records; and'the assignee could thereupon 
argue that his demand was recognised by the authorities, and 
that consequently he was entitled to enforce it on t^he public. 
There was in fact a continuous struggle between assignees 
and the Accounts officials, and,transit dues were merely one 
of the items on which iihe ihgenuity of both sides might be 
exercised. 
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Khafi Khan adds some comments which are worthy ^of 
reproduction as showing the views of a well-infwmed Indian* 
on these imposts.* 

*• The rahdari in particular is,” he says, “ condemned by 
righteous and just men as a must vexatious impost, and oppres¬ 
sive to travellers, but a large sum is raised by it. In most parts 
of the Imperial territories the /aiifdors [commandants] and jagirdars 
[assignees], by force and tyranny, now exact more than ever from 
the traders and {mor and necessitous travellers. The zamindars 
also, seeing that no inquiries are made, extort mure on roads 
within their boundaries than is collectod on roads under coyal 
ofiScers. By degrees matters have come to such e pa.s3 that 
between the time of leaving the factory or port and reaching their 
destination, goods and merchandise pay double their c.o.st price 
in tolls. Through the villainy and oppression of the toll-collectors 
and the zamindars, *he property, the honour, and the lives of 
thousands of travellers and peaceful wayfarers arc frittered 
away.” 

Khafi Khan, like most chroniclers, writes from the point of 
view of the consumer and the traveller, but the references 
which have been given to the Dutth and English correspond¬ 
ence show that his condemnation of the entire system of 
transit dues was substantially in accordance with commercial 
opinion, and there is nothing to be said in its favour beyond 
the fact that it was endured by the people, and consequently 
profitable to the authorities. 

As has been said above, our knowledge of the other duties 
levied on trjde apd indu.stry is much less detailed. It is 
natural to assume that the payments required from artisans 
and petty traders had settled down on a riiore or less customary 
basis, but sufficient evidence exists to justify the statement 
that any marked development of business was likely to lead 
to an increase in the demand made either by the State? or by 
its officers. The Imperial monopoly of indigo which, as we 

‘ Kbs& Khan's personal experience was later than oiir period, and where 
he writes in the present tense he is probably referring to the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, when -dministtatiTe disorganisation had pro¬ 
gressed and the check on local abased had been weakened; things were 
doubtless worsejrhn'i he wrote than under rihahjahan, but the system was 
identioab 
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have seen, was established*^ the year 1633, involved a tax 
on pr^uctien of practically 3? per cent, since producers had 
to sell at" Rs. *18 when the market price was about Rs. 27. 
The earlier provincial levy in Gujarat was at first sight even 
heavier, for it works out at a charge of Rs. 10 on mdigo valued 
at about Rs. 16, but in this case it is reasonable to suppose 
that the initial demand was pitched high in order to give a 
favourable start to negotiations, and the sum actually realised 
was probably less. Again we read that the Mogul Emperor 
had made saltpetre an Imperial monopoly in the year 1655, 
when the export trade had just begun to assume large dimen¬ 
sions ; while ten years earlier a Dutch report mentions that 
a new toll had been imposed on the same commodity. In 
this connection we may notice a levy made by Mir Jumla 
in Bengal. A Dutch narrative tells how he called together 
the grain-merchants at Dacca, and demanded from them 
Rs. 60,000 on the ground that they had made twice as much , 
by way of what might now be called excess profits owing to the 
■prolonged presence of his large camp. The merchants ofiered 
Rs. 10,000; they were mercilessly beaten with whips, but 
refused to offer more, urging that they were only retailers; 
the two leaders were then seized and thrown in front of 
elephants, and, in fear of death, they compromised by paying 
Rs. 25,000; after which the bankers of the city paid three 
lakhs, apparently without the need arising for similar coercive 
processes. It is, I th-nk, fair to conclude from such occur¬ 
rences that industrial or distributive enterprise must have been 
seriously discouraged by the wk that novel demands might 
be imposed in the' tvent ®f any profitable development of 
business.* * 

Before leaving the subject of local duties, a few words may 
be said regarding three heads of revenue, octroi, excise, and 

^ The leputation earaed by Mir Jumla in Bengal is indicated in an entry 
in the Dagh Roister, under date September 3, 1663. The letter which 
described his encounter wiUi “ death, his last enemy/* went on to say: 

** And this is the end of a man, who, rising out of obscurity, must be classed 
among the most eminent, inrairizfi^ such awe that even his master, the 
Great Mogul, appeared to feaThim; but now he is ]*ttle^ mourned, indeed 
OTery one seems absolutely delighted at his death.'* 
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salt, which are familiar in moderS India. Our authorities do 
not distinguish between octroi and transit duties, and prabably 
the attitude of Indians was similar, but the ftvy of duty on 
goods brought into a city for consumption was certainly a 
recognised institution. In the sixteenth century these duties 
were familiar in Vijayanagar, where nothing could come 
through the gates without payment, and even head-loads 
were charged; while Akbar’s regulations for urban adminis¬ 
tration recognise and define the taxing power of the Kotwal, 
or city-governor. We may say, tnen, that octroi formed part 
of the system of local taxation during our period, and prob¬ 
ably its incidence varied in practice with the individuality 
of the administriitor. 

There is no trace of any general system of excise, and such 
an institution woul.i have been inconsistent with a strict 
adherence to Moslem religious law. Prohibition of the sale 
of alcohol was not rigorously enforced by Jahangir, but we 
hear of it under his successor. In his journal for 1G32 Peter 
Mundy refers to the heavy penalties on distillation or sale of 
spirits ; near Allahabad supplies could be obtained by stealth, 
but farther east none could be got for any money, there being 
“ a strait prohibition, with death to the party, and destruc¬ 
tion to that house where it shall be found.” The same writer, 
however, records that the Governor of Surat had farmed the 
palm trees from which intoxicating liquor was obtained; 
distillation was a recognised craft in that neighbourhood in 
the year ; ^nd it is clear that while the Emperor’s 
orders were strict, their enforcement depended on the local 
administration, which might, as in the instance just given, 
draw revenue from consumption. 

There is no doubt that qpder the Moguls salt was taxed, 
but the rates of duty do not appear to be on record‘except 
for the mines in the Punjab, where in Akbar’s time the charge 
was coMiderably more than double the prime cost. This 
duty is said to have been paid “ to the dimn,” an ambiguous 
phrase, which, however, probably denote* the Imperial 
authorities. The sources in Rajputana were under the local 
Chiefs at this period, and nothing is said about them in the 
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Ain. Most, if not all, of th8 supply obtained in Gujarat and 
• from tke Ran<of Cutcb was taxe4the local Chiefs. In Bengal 
the tables of Imperial revenue include certain salt-duties, 
but, as has been said before, these tables appear to bear little 
relation to the administrative facts of the period. Speaking 
generally, then, we may conclude that, while salt was taxed, 
there was nothing like a uniform system of administration, 
and the duties were usually provincial or local rather than 
Imperial. The prominence of salt in the budget of modern 
India arises from the fact ihat—with the exception of the 
octroi levied in some municipalities—the tax is the sole 
survival of the mass of duties and imposts which during our 
period left scarcely any branch of industry untouched. 

Apart from taxes, local authorities c««uid hope to realise 
a large income from presents, fines, and bribes. The first of 
these heads does not call for detailed description; the practice 
of giving presents was universal and binding, and what has 
been said regarding it in the previous chapter applies generally 
to ofiicials of all ranks. As regards fines, the Dutch commercial 
reports make it jdain that fines went into the pocket of the 
ofiicer by whom they were imposed. Writing primarily of 
Agra, Pelsart recorded that criminals were rarely executed 
unless they were poor, but their property was confiscated for 
the benefit of the Governor and the Kotwal. He added an 
expression of pity for those who came before “ these godless 
and unrighteous ofiicers; their eyes are bleared with greed, 
their mouths gape like wolves for their prey, 'their bellies 
hunger for the bread’ of thu poor; every one stands with 
hands open to receive, for no mercy or compassion can be had 
except on payment.” Similarly the Gujarat Report shows 
that iis the Empire generally fines were ordinary punish¬ 
ments, not only for minor offences, but evdh for murder, theft, 
and robbery, because all fines went to the Goyemo', whose 
pocket would not benefit if such criminals were executed. The 
line between fines and bribes was thus indistinct, and the report 
shows also that armed gangs of robbers infested the vicinity 
of some of the principal cities with the conniVance of the 
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Governors, who benefited both by the bribes they received, and 
by the savings in police erpenditure. In the case of citizei&i, 
also the authorities were in a position to extort money almost 
with impunity ; a trumped-up charge would bring either fine 
or bribe, and there was no lack of infosmers to set the law in 
motion, for Pelsart wrote that in Agra they swarmed like flies. 
Nor could the provisions of the Moslem law be relied on: the 
Kazi, whose business it was to interpret the law, might be 
sitting in the court, but in practice the Governor was absolute, 
and as the same observer says, “ ViTho can excommunicate the 
Pope ? and who can challenge the decision of the Govunor ? ” 
The possibility of appeal existed, and we have seen in a previous 
chapter that a man of great wealth, like Virji Vora, might be 
successful before the Emperor; we do not know how much 
Virji Vora spent on that occasion, but it would be rash to 
infer from his success that men of moderate means were 
efficiently protected against the rapacity of local officials. 
To my mind the correct inference is that which has already 
been suggested, that in levies of all kinds, whether imposed 
on classes or on individuals, officials had to avoid such a 
scandal as might provoke interference from above, but that, 
short of this limit, they had very large opportunities of raising 
money by methods which would not be tolerated by public 
opinion at the present day, and which were undoubtedly 
injurious from the economist’s point of view. 


AUTHORITIES FOR CHAPTER IX 

• * 

Skctiok know of no contemp*>r&ry desoription of the Mogul fitoftl 
aystem aa a whole. The account 1 have given is based on statemenU 
scattered through the chronicles, gpd on Sarhir's Aurangzeb. The heads 
of revenue are stated most clearly m Slantuci (u. 415), but his list*mo)udes 
items which were added after the close of our period. For the grots yield of 
land revenue, see ftranslation), u. 116, and Badtihahnama, ii. 710 ff. 

The natuiv, of thf^ outlay debited to the Court can bo learned from Book I. 
of the y4in. Shahjahan's increased expenditure is emphasised in BUioit 
vii 171, 2. The comparison of salaries is based on Ain (translation), 
L 30$ ff., and Badshahnama^ ii. 717 fi. Regarding the remittance of Bur|dus 
revenue, see 8arkeir*s Auranfteb, L 1/1 ff. The poverty of the officials is 
stated by Bemitr, ^13. Authorities for the fiscal system in the south have 
been given under Chapter VIII. 
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Sbotion 2.—For the Sorat oostoms, see Hawkins in Early Travtlit 171 ; 
Bc>.rcha8i I. iv. 423; and Tkivenotf 7: fdr competition between seaporta» 
^Roe^ 45} 57, 82/and English Factories, iiil 192„Tm. 134. Delay reoura fre¬ 
quently : so.i for instances, Letters Received, iv. 78, and English Fa^ories, 
L 137, ii. 311, iii.' 20, viii. 302; also Schorer, f. 8. Over-vduation is also 
a common topic; the instahces given are English Factories, v. 244; Letters 
Received, iv. 78; Roe, 152( Dagh Register, July 31, 1641. Instances of 
forced dealing by customs authorities^are Letters Reuived, iv. 78, English 
Factories, i. 187, viii. 302. 

The references to the Surat mint are English Factories, iv. 103, v. 18, 
vi. 84, vii. 23, viii. 185, z. 120. Abuses at Bajmahal are stated in Dagh 
Register, September 3, 1663, and numerous entries in the next few years. 
Statements of the Mogul claim to inheritance will be found in PurcKas, 
I. iii. 218, II. iz. 1480; Hoe, \\Q ft,\ Bernier, 164,204, and elsewhere: Aurang- 
zeb's' on the subject is in Bernier, 167 : the description of Jahangir’s 
practice is translated from Pelsart, MS. f. 21. For Asaf Khan’s estate, see 
Dagh Register, Septcmlicr 4, 1642; Elliot, vii. 68; and Manrique, Ixxi: for 
Aurangzeb’s attitude, Elliot, vii. 161, and Manwei, ii. 415 ff.: for notices 
in the commercial correspondence, English Factories, ii. 125, iit 29, viii. 7, 
102, 119. 

The system of presents is mentioned by moot writers: the specido 
passages referred to in the text are Manrique, Ixiv, and Dagh Register 
(Surat), April 27, 1643, January 18 and June 9, 1645. The items of 
miscellaneous Imperial revenue must bo sought in the statistical tables of 
Ain (translation), ii. 

Section 3.—The levy of cesses on the revenue is referred to in Sarkar's 
Studies, 194; the local cess in Masulipatam in Terpstra'a Koromandel, II., 
and Renneville, v. 179 S. Jahangir’s prohibition of local duties is in 
Tuzuk, i. 7; Aurangzeb’s orders are discussed in Sarkar'a Administration, 
120; the persisteiMe of such levies can be tmcod in numerous later works, 
e.g. Taylor's Dacca, 197. The passages referred to in connection with 
transit dues arc Letters Received, iv. 79; English Factories, i. 88, 331 ; 
iii. 28, 176, 273; vii. 160; viii. 58, 71. 108, 301, 320; ix. 10, 20, 38, 84; 
X. 63; and Dagh Register, February 24, 1634; March 31, May 20, 1641; 
April 27, December 12, 1643 (Surat); April 17, 1643, January 6, 1645 
(Coromandel). For the levies by authorities other than the Moguls, see 
English Factories, i. 331; ii. 96, 310; v. 17; vi. 13, 150, 258; vii. 306; 
ix. 235: Mundy, ii. Ill, 119: Thiyenof, 279: Mhnucci,eX 171: Letters 
Received, v. 128. Khafi jKhan’s account is in EUvA, vii. 246-248. 

As regards other dutieii, the monopolies mentioned have bqen discussed 
in Chapter IV. Dues on saltpetre mentioned in English Factories, x. 15» 
and Dagh Register (Coromandel), August 19, 1645; for Mir Jumla’s levies, 
see Hem, November 29, 1661. Town ^nties are lecorded in SeufeU, 364 ff., 
and (translation), ii. 42: excise regulations in Mundy, ii. 32, 97, 134; 
and salt duties in Ain (translation), ii. 242, 249e 315. The quotations 
regarding fines and bribes are taken from Pelsart (li^. fk 22, 24), and Gujarat 
Beport, S. 20, 21, 



CHAPTER X 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

In the foregoing chapters I have discussed such information 
as I have been able to collect regarding the economic 
conditions which prevailed in India during the reigns of 
Jahangir and Shahjahan. The task remains of estimating the 
changes which took place during this period, and of attempting 
a rough balance-sheet, which may go some way towards 
answering the questions whether the national income was 
increasing or diminishing, and whether its distribution was 
approaching to, or receding from, modem standards of equity. 
At first sight, the outstanding facts are the appearance in 
India of agents of the great commercial companies formed in 
Holland and England, and their gradual penetration into all 
the most productive regions of the country; but on a closet 
examination the economist, while recognising the eventual 
significance of those phenomena, is led to attach greater 
immediate Aiportance to the-administrative changes of the 
period, which intensified existing defftsls in the system of 
distribution, and thereby brought about a marked and cumu¬ 
lative reaction on productive industry. On the one hand, 
India benefited by an increase in the efilciency of the marketing 
agencies at her disposal, but on the other she suffered from the 
intensificatiop of the economic parasitism which was destroying 
her productive energies : some localities, and some classes of 
producers, profited by the new external facilities, but the 
country taken as a whole was being impoverished by the 
operation of internal forces; and in my judgment there can 
297 ■ 
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be no question that the final^balance is on the adverse side of 
tthe acaount. < . 

Among*the ektemal agencies at work, the Dutch Company 
was much the most important. On the eastern side of India 
Dutch enterprise secunjd the initiative, and maintained its 
predominance throughout our period: in the west i^’ qdickly 
surpassed the results attained by the English, who had there 
the advantage of priority. From the Indian point of view, 
the presence of two competing organisations was undoubtedly 
beneficial. The English merchants during our period realised 
very scfe^y profits after allowance has been made for the heavy 
losses incurred from time to time, but they succeeded in retain¬ 
ing a position in Indian trade, and it was mainly through 
their efforts to do so that the country was saved from the grip 
of a commercial monopoly such as the Dutch established in 
some other parts of Asia. 

The conditions which prevailed in India were such as to 
prevent any large development of the import-trade. The 
masses of the people were too poor to be interested in such 
foreign goods as were then available: the middle classes were 
few in number, and were debarred from ostentatious ex¬ 
penditure by the" fear of official rapacity ; while the market 
offered by the Courts and their dependant nobles was small 
in volume, and was governed mainly by fashion or caprice. 
Indian consumers benefited where there was competition 
among importers, but suffered where a monopoly was estab¬ 
lished, and payment for most of the new fxports was taken 
in the precious metals. The ddditional imports of gold and 
silver were not, howe-^’er, in excess of the absorptive capacity 
of the country taken as a whole, and they produced no marked 
change in the general level of,prices, though the sudden 
extensisn of trade in Bengal resulted in that market being 
brought more nearly on a level with the conations prevailing 
elsewhere on the coast. , 

On the export side, the main result of the, Dutch and 
English activities was to secuje new and extensive markets 
for Indian producers of indigo, calico, saltpetre, raw silk, and 
a variety of other items of less individual importa^ice. Indian 
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nerchants had made no effective attempts to exploit these 
narkets, while Portupiese activities during the preceding' 
lentury had produced only limited results: *tha ferge con- 
lumption of Indian silk in Japan, and of Indian calico and 
altpetre in Western Europe, are dafinitely new facts of 
tommhrce, while the increase in the use of indigo in the latter 
•egion was so great that it may fairly be placed in the same 
ategory. Some allowance must indeed be made for a tem- 
)orary decline in the export of yepper, but this loss cannot 
>e regarded as equivalent to more than a small proportion of 
he new trade. The direct advantage accruing to Iv.viia was 
lonfined to particular localities, which were enabled to dispose 
>f an increased amount of material, and to find remunerative 
imployment for certain classes of the people; the increase in 
he income of these localities may be described without 
ixaggeration as substantial, but it could scarcely make a 
arge difference if it were spread over the whole population of 
he country. 

The insistent Indian demand for the precious metals led 
he European merchants to take a large share in the Asiatic 
arrying-trade. It is possible, but in my opinion it is unlikely, 
hat their activities in this direction resulted in a large pro- 
)ortionate increase in the existing export-trade to other parts 
tf Asia ; it is certain that they resulted in important changes 
n the shipping industry. The burden of these changes fell 
nainly on the Portuguese ship-ownerr, who lost mosb'of the 
msiness they had, acquired in the course of the preceding 
ientury, but Indian owners aLo were injuriously affected to 
in extent which differed in different regidns, but was probably 
greatest in Gujarat; on the other hand, Indian exporters 
lenefited by the provision of ^ more efficient carrying-service, 
he charges for which were kept down by aothe competition. 

The immediate effects of European activities were thus 
ocal and partial. It is unquestionable that they brought 
ubstantial economic benefit to growers of indigo and cotton, 
o weavers, to producers of silk and saltpetre, to the land- 
ransport industry, and to export merchants, classes of much 
preater impoflance in the aggregate than the pepper-growers, 
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ship-owners, and ship-buildelfs who may have been adversely 
<a&ecWi by their operations; tl)ete was thus a substantial 
balance of<advahtage for India, but not, in my opinion, of such 
magnitude as to represent a proportionately great increase in 
the total of the national income. Further, there was the gain 
resulting from the establishment»of a new business ^organisa¬ 
tion, by which Indian producers were brought into close 
relations with the markets of Western Europe; in the latter 
portion of our period there was a practical certainty that 
whatever India had to sell 4ould be offered in London, Paris, 
and AtliL-terdam, while the competition between the Com¬ 
panies usually sufficed to secure reasonable prices to the sellers. 
The development of external relations had thus brought sub¬ 
stantial benefit at the moment, and a promise of greater 
benefit to come. ,, 

On the other hand, the internal forces in operation were 
wholly injurious. The demands made by the various Govern¬ 
ments on producers were so large that there is no exaggeration 
in the statement that administrative activities were the most 
important factors in the distribution of the national income. 
Speaking generally, their effect was to leave to producers very 
little, if anything, above the minimum required for their sub¬ 
sistence, and to offer- the surplus in rewards to energy or 
ingenuity exerted in unproductive ways. In the south of 
India the administrative system operated steadily in this 
direction throughout our period, and here the changes to be 
recorded are comparatively slight: preMure on producers 
tended to intensify, because'the local authorities had the 
strongest motives to'‘discover every possible form of income, 
and to increase their demand to the utmost on those forms 
which were already familiar; ^ but the system itself was 
unchanged, and even at the opening of our period its severity 
was such that a great increase of pressure cbuld have led only 
to starvation or rebellion. In the north, on tlje other hand, 
there was a definite change in system. Akbar’s financial 
institutions, which, judged by m«dem standards, were severe, 
but not necessarily inequitable or destructive in their operation, 
gave way under his successors, and the direct demand on 
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production was largely increastd, while the simultaneous 
deterioration in admimstrative methods resulted in a#tea3y 
approximation to the conditions which alredfly iptevailed in 
the south. The effect of these changes is shown by direct 
contemporary evidence to have beenia diversion of energy 
from prf'duotive to unproductive pursuits, a process which 
was necessarily cumulative in its effects, and which is to 
my mind the outstanding'economic fact of the half-century. 
Almost throughout India the tendency was to reduce the 
reward of production to a point where it ceased to offer an 
adequate incentive, to attract brains and energy to tb.^ sflfuggle 
for a share in what had been produced by others, and thus to 
lead the way towards the national bankruptcy which eventually 
occurred. 

Such are the coeclusions which I have drawn from the 
evidence which has been examined. The question has still 
to be asked whether the account is substantially complete, or 
whether other important developments may have occurred of 
which the evidence on record gives no hint. So far as the 
departments of production and transport are concerned, this 
question can be answered with practical certainty. The 
records of the Dutch and English commercial activities cover 
practically the entire field; the possibilities of every commodity 
and every means of transport were discussed and tested by 
competent men, not governed by routine, but energetically 
exploring every course which might yield a profit ;'*and it 
does not appear tj be possible that any development of real 
economic importance can havb been overlooked. The same 
conclusion is certainly true of the consumption of imported 
goods, the trade in which fell mainly into the foreign merchants’ 
hands; the need for curtailing the use of the precious metals 
urged them to foster the import-trade in eveiy possible way, 
and the small results known to have been secured may safely 
be taker to cover the whole ground. The possibility remains 
of unrecorded changes in the Indian consumption of Indian 
goods. The Dutch and English had not yet» entered largely 
into the internal trade by land, though they were familiar 
with most b&nches of the coasting trade, and it is conceivable 
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that internal changes might have,occaiTed without finding a 
•• record* in tbeic correspondence.. It is difficult, however, to 
conjecture any‘important changes of this kind; I have found 
no suggestions of then), in chronicles or journals of the period; 
there are no signs of ai y marked alteration in the standard of 
living; and the spending-power «f the people was ijv arijr case 
so small that the presumption is altogether against the occur¬ 
rence of anything of the sort. “We may infer that some 
weavers, saltpetre-makers, or indigo-growers found themselves 
in ^ position to eat rathe!' more food, or to spend rather 
more"^'clothes and metals; we may infer in the same way 
that large' numbers of peasants found life harder; but there 
do not appear to be grounds for travelling further mto the 
region of conjecture. 

The low standard of life, and the sma'J spending-power of 
the people, are, however, facts established by direct evidence, 
and perhaps the best way of bringing this study to a con¬ 
clusion will be to attempt a reduction to its lowest terms of 
the economic system from which these facts emerge. Let us 
imagine, then, a self-supporting community, consisting of five 
producers, each securing about the same income, and one non¬ 
producing consiimer, whom we may describe either as a 
policeman or as a parasite. A simple sum in arithmetic shows 
that, in order to secure equality of income in this community, 
each producer should surrender one-sixth of his income to the 
parasitft or policeman. If now, in place of a rule of equality, 
we introduce the revenue system as it worked under Shahjahan, 
BO that each producer surrendcis one-half instead of one-sixth, 
then the income of thi policeman or parasite will bq five times 
that of each individual producer, and, provided that the 
conditions of his existence are in .other respects tolerable, there 
will be an exceedingly strong temptation for each producer 
to secure his place. If we multiply this conjmunity by some 
figure of the order of 4 millions,^ we get something .very like 
the economic skeleton of the India of our period. The bulk of 
the peasants and artisans of ,al]i'classes lived on practically 

* Tlwt is to uy, about 20 tS 2S million bonseholds, wlpoh I take to be 
abont the atandaid of the population of India at this period. 
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the same level, and, while thert must have been individual 
diSerences due to skill or iortune, we ate justified in ci^umiSg 
that they diverged from the norm to about the ^ame extent 
on either side, so that we can think of t^e mass as homogeneous. 
The proportion of “ parasites ” to pr(^ucers cannot of course 
be determined accurately, but the figure I have taken seems 
to me to oe probably an over-statement.'^ Neither cities nor 
armies had greatly increased during out period, tor local 
advances are offset by retrogression elsewhere, and there is 
no doubt that peasants formed the bulk of the population, 
while the proportion of artisans was at any rate sui:#j^tial; 
and, without attempting to secure numerical exactitude, it is 
safe to say that a relatively large number of producers contri¬ 
buted half their gross income to the support of a relatively 
small number of ecopomic parasites. The latter class was not, 
however, economically homogeneous, for it extended from the 
greatest noble to the humblest slave; in point of fact, most 
of the parasites lived on substantially the same plane as the 
producers, and it was only the small minority which engaged 
actively in the struggle for the surplus product. There was 
thus a very large income to be divided between a very small 
number of competitors, and, since saving resulted only in con¬ 
fiscation at death, the dividend was usually spent as quickly 
as it accrued. The conditions thus rendered inevitable the ex¬ 
travagant luxury of the nobles which struck foreign observers 
so strongly, and the dissipation of thp surplus income of the 
coimtry in unproductive channels. The humbler parasites, 
while living bn the same place as producers, were in some 
important respects substantially .better •oft. If, for instance, 
seasons were bad, the peon’s wtges might buy less food, but 
the peasant might see his wife and children sold into slavery; 
and the general result of tke administrative changea which 
occurred during our period was to increase this disparity to a 
point wljere the producer’s life ceased to be worth IJving. He 
bore the brunt of the struggle with natural forces, but he 
could hope to retain no appreciable portion of the spoils, 

^ The figures ok' .the ceiuus of 1911 give a proportion of about one 
“ parasite ” to Sine producers, as against the assumed ratio of one to five. 
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which were employed in maintaining a few parasites in luxury, 
,aiid a ^uch greater number in a life of comparative security. 

The mqjfodtictive population was to be found mainly in 
towns or camps, whilg^ production was carried on chiefly in 
the villages, so that, ^om a somewhat different standpoint, 
the economic system of our period may be regarded as^pcj.'ating 
to provide the urban population with subsistence below cost. 
The harvest-glut is still a familiar fact in India: a dispropor¬ 
tionate amount of the season’s produce has to be marketed 
within a few weeks in order m provide for necessary payments 
in castt>t and forced sellers have to be content with lower 
prices thaii would be obtainable in a market to which they 
were not compelled to come. At the period we are considering, 
this recurring glut must have been much more acute than now,'^ 
because the proportion of produce to be sold was much larger, 
while the penalties attaching to default were much more 
severe. At each harvest, then, there was an urgent demand 
for coin, and the merchants who held coin in stock could 
fractically make their own terms. They had, however, to 
turn over their stock of produce in time to be in funds for the 
next harvest, and, since the urban population was proportion¬ 
ately small, this condition secured to them supplies of food 
and other produce at less cost than if the markets had been 
free. The cheapness of food in Indian towns was one of the 
first facts to strike foreign visitors, who were usually content 
to attribute it to the fertility of the country; but there can be 
no doubt that the working of the revenue system was a factor 
of at least equal importance in transferring tO the towns a 
large proportion of the profits earned in "the villages. 

Such was the economic system which at the close of our 
period was drawing towards collapse. Weavers, naked them¬ 
selves, toiled toxlothe others. Peasants, themselves hungry, 

‘ The statement in the text is oorreot whether revenue was paid in cash 
or in grain. The treasury required silver, and, while iit somc^ provinces 
receipts of grain may have been disbursed for local needs, much of it must 
have been sold iiy, order to provide si^yer for remittance, and in fixing 
prices merchants would take that fCct into account. The regulations of 
the period contemplate cash payments as the rule, but, vhere wore probably 
local exceptions. 
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toiled to feed the town% and cities. India, taken as ^ 
unit, parted with useful commodities in exchinge fot gold* 
and silver, or in other word% gave bread for stoftes. Men , 
and women, living from season to season on the verge of 
hunger, could be contented so longfes the supply of food 
held ont^ when it failed, as it so often did, their hope of 
salvation was the slave-trader, and the alternatives were 
cannibalisra, suicide, or starvation. The only way of escape 
from that system lay through an increase in production, 
coupled with a rising standard of life, but this road was barred 
effectively by the administrative methods in vogh^ which 
penalised production, and regarded every indication of in¬ 
creased consumption as a signal for fresh extortion. The 
period of which I have written is characterised primarily by 
the extension and the intensification of those methods: the 
story of th^ century which followed is the story, first of the 
eventual collapse, and then of the gradual change, which was 
in time to render a new economic system possible. 




ArrjiiJNi'jA A 

THE DUTCH AND ENGLISH COMPaMiE®* 

The constitution and management of European trading companies 
ate topics which lie outside the scope of a book dealing with the 
economic history of India, but some knowledge of these subjects 
is required in order to understand the principal authorities for 
the commejce of out period, which consist of the records of 
such companies, and assume a familiarity with details which 
cannot be expected of ordinary readers at the present day. 
Some explanation, therefore, is called for, and the need for it 
is increased by the changes in the meaning of various terms 
which have occurred in the course of three centuries. The very 
word “ Company ” calls up a false picture : to speak of share¬ 
holders is in some respects misleading; and it is equally 
dangerous to talk of capital and dividends. 

The development of the joint-stock company with limited 
liability has been a lengthy procc.ss, and it had made compara¬ 
tively little way in England when “ certain adventurer;'” were 
incorporated “for the discovery of the trade for the Bast Indies” on 
the last day ofithe ytar 1600. At^that date there were no Company 
Acts in existence, no settled forms of pipeedure, no recognised 
rules of acwuntancy; and, while it was not altogether a novelty, 
the enterprise may fairly be described as an adventure even in 
the modem sense of the term. What happened was this. Certain 
merchants agreed together to risk, or adventure, some meney in 
a trade of which they had no experience. They applied for, and 
obtained. Letters Patent, or as we should now say a Charter, from 
the* Crown, in6orpotatmg them as a Company, and thus giving 
them a legal status, la}dng down rules for their procedure, and 
granting certain privileges, ndtebly a monopoly* of the trade for 
a term of years. The first adventmers became by this charter 
the original members of the Company, but the identity did not 
307 
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cgntinue. The Company was, as thf charter says, a Fellowship, 
tend what we Should call its memblrs were known as brothers or 
freemen. AAm&sion, or the freedom of the Company, could be 
obtained in the recognised ways, by patrimony, or by service, or 
on payment of what w^s called a fine; there was no inherent 
obligation on the freeman to adirenture any capital, and tl\jw the 
Company consisted of members who were privilege^,' but not 
bound, to take part in its enterprises.* The adventurers at any 
moment were those members who had invested capital; the 
Company had no permanent capital of its own, and the funds 
with which trade was carried \jn belonged to a fluctuating body of 
its m^m^rs. The word “ fluctuating ” is justified by the fact that 
the adventures were at first made for short periods and specific 
purposes. The original adventure was for a single voyage ; the 
whole capital subscribed was spent on ships and goods, and when 
the ships returned, they were disposed of, and the adventure was 
wound up. In this way twelve voyages, were undertaken in 
succession, each with its separate capital subscribed by bodies 
of adventurers, and returned to them, with any profits that had 
been earned, on its conclusion. 

■ This system of separate voyages proved to be exceedingly 
inconvenient, mainly owing to the conditions prevailing in 
Asiatic markets, which, as has been explained in Chapter II., 
made it necessary to keep factors on the spot, to dispose of 
imports as opportunity offered, and to get together goods for 
export in advance of the arrival of shipping. In 1613, therefore, 
a joint stock was subscribed, which undertook all the business up 
to 1616, and two other joint stocks cover the period from 1616 
to 164Q. By the latter year, the trade had lost its initial attrac¬ 
tions for Englishmen. '^Dutch competition was vigorous and 
successful; profits had fallen off; King Charles I. Ijad encouraged 
the rival enterprise Jtnown as Courteen’s Association; and the 
political situation in England made it undesirable ,to lock up 
funds in prolonged speculative undertakings. The subscription 
lor a new joint stock failed to fill, and in 1642 a reversion was made 
to the.system o( Single (now call^ General) Voyages. Later in 
t.bis year a fourth joint stock was launched, but with wholly 
inadequate capital: a Second general voyage \7a8 undertaken in 

* An adventure was not neceaearily confined to the existing menihera 
or freemen. Thus the Court decided in 1607 that if the'Fourth voyage 
were not fully financed by the “ fld‘adventurere," any of the Ktug'i 
Bub}eota might be permitted t^ aubwribe {Court liinuiu. May 13, 1607); 
each subscribere would presumably have been admitted an fiwmen in due 
eoutee. 
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1646; and in 1660 the “ Dieted JSint Stock ” resulted from the 
inclusion of certain merchants who had hithertot8tood<^ut8ije.. 
the Company. This in turn was exhausted in a few.years ; in 
1665 a subscription failed, and for a time the trade was practically 
open, that is to say it was carried on by ^dividuab; but in 1667, 
on the grant of a fresh charter, capital'^as again attracted, and 
the New ^neral Stock was started with subscriptions of neatly 
three-quariers of a million sterling, only half of which was eventu¬ 
ally employed. Unlike its jSredecessors, this adventure was made 
for an indefinite duration, and, since a regular matke^ for the 
shares developed in London, it bee \me permanent; adventurers 
sold their shares instead of looking for repayment, jxi' thus 
the share-capital of the Company came into existence. 

The ptoc^ute followed by the Company makes it impossible 
to calculate the exact dividends paid during our period. When 
one or more ships had arrived in the Thames, a “ division ” (as it 
was called) was usqpUy made to the adventurers concerned, 
sometimes in cash, sometimes in pepper, indigo, caUoo, or whatever 
goods mighrt)e on hand ; other divisions might follow at uncertain 
intervab ; and in some cases we do not know the precise period 
for which the capital was actually employed. It is certain, 
however, that while the first ten or twelve years’ trading, covered 
by the single voyages, was comfortaUly, though not extravagantly, 
remunerative,* the first joint stock was marked by a serious fall 
in profits, the second and third paid very little, and the fourth 
resulted in a loss of half the capital. The detaib as set out in 
the records of the Company are as follows. 

The First and Second voyages were eventually united, and 
gave an “ advance ” over the original capital of 96 per cent, which 
has to be distributed over the period of its employmi,nt; the 
annual rate of dividend depends not only on the total period, 
but on whether we take the retorn of capital first, or proportion¬ 
ately from each division, and on various other factors. The Third 
and Fifth’’voyages, which were also combined, yielded 234 per 
cent, but the Fourth was practically a total loss, the ships being 
cast away, and thb fact must be taken into account in any 
attempt to strike an average of profits. The advance ’’ given 
by the next seven voyages (Sixth to Twelfth) varied between 
120 and,220 ppr cent; and that these returns were considered to 
bo satisfactory b shown by the large subscription (£400,000) 

» MaopKeraon, in his Hittory c/ ijaropsan Commtrc^vntk Mia (p. 92), 
oabolated the annual Ktnm of the eepapste voyagei ai eomething under 
20 pet cent, which he regarded ae “ scarody an adequate premium for the 
risk.” 
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B^cuied foi the fint joint stock. At; this point the tide of profit 
•began to ebb ‘as the difficulties frith the Dutch increased. This 
joint stodugpve'STj per cent advance in'the course of about four 
years, but the second gave only 12J per cent, and the third 36 
per cent, so that, takin)^ the latter two together, the dividend 
calculated on modem lines would have been somewhere about 
2 per cent annually. The efiett was seen in the ^difficulties 
experienced in raising capital for fresh ventures, difficulties 
increased by the failure of the fourth joint stock, which eventually 
lost half its capital; and, while the United Joint Stock did some¬ 
what better (gaining 106 pcrwjent in all), it seems to be certain 
that 1*««!.s»bout 1616 to 1666 the Company was not really a 
commercial-success. 

The Dutch Company was in some respects more in keeping 
with the modem sense of the word, for it had from the outset 
what may fairly be termed a permanent capital of about £560,000, 
and consequently its payments to shareholders are comparable 
with modem dividends, though the fact that they were paid 
sometimes in cash, sometimes in bonds, and sometimes in spices, 
would have to be allowed for in a precise calculation of the rate 
of profit.* Its constitution was, however, peculiar. The share¬ 
holders had no control whatever over the managing body, which 
was complex. The different organisations which had united to 
form the Company retained their individuality, in so far that 
there were sev*al distinct “ Chambers,” one located at each of 
the principal seaports. Bach chamber consisted of a number of 
directors {bewinthebber), who were in the first instance nominated; 
subsequent vacancies were filled by the provincial government 
on the nomination of the existing directors. The central manage¬ 
ment cdlisisted of a “Csjllege” of seventeen, representing the 
chambers in fixed ‘proportions ; its member^ wer|. often spoken 
of as “the Seventeen.” The college framed the policy of the 
Company, which was’ 6xecute^ by the chambers, each acting for 
its own seaport. Thus the sire and equipment of the annual 
fleet was determined by the college, which aDotted ships to each 
chamber: the chamber sent out'* the ships allotted to it, and 
marketed the goods brought back in its ship;. In practice, then, 
the business of the Company was entirely innthe hands of an 
oligarchical body, maintaining its continuity by nominating to 
vacancies. The charter provided that serious disputes in the 

‘ Under the tehsa of the ariginiif Charter shareholders were free to 
withdraw their capital after each triennial settlement pf aoconnts, but tee 
development of a market for the shares, usually at r premium, tendered 
this provision unimportant in practice. 
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college should be lefened to the Qential Oovemment (the States 
Qeneial), but the historiaif of the Compaoy is ^ustifie^ in Ae . 
statement that the dimctois were practically ^autocrais, in nd’ 
way responsible to the shareholders; and only nominaMjfresponsible , 
to the State. The accounts of the Coij^jpany were not published, 
there were no meetings of membeg or sj^areholders corresponding 
to the General Courts of the Engfllh Company, and it is said that 
no minutfes were kept of the proceedings of the college. Our 
knowledge of the policy ao^ motives of the Company is therefore 
incomplete ; i^ later years its financial methods were dubious, 
and apparently some of the dividends were paid out of capital; 
but there seems no reason to doubt that during our pe|jnd the 
sums distributed were really earned. 

The early profits of the Dutch Company were high. The figures 
given by different writers are discordant, but the average dividend 
from 1606 to 1609 was certainly 36 per cent annually, and perhaps 
much more. From 1610 to 1619 the resources of the Company 
were devoted largely to the struggle for monopoly in the Spice 
Islands, ai^ in these years the distribution averaged about 21, 
or, according, to another account, 28 per cent. The dividends 
for the five decades from 1620 to 1669 averaged 12,20^, 29,18, and 
Hf per cent annually, payments being made in most years, but 
the amounts varying witWn wide limits; and if we consider that 
the rate for loans in the London market ranged during part of 
this period from seven to nine per cent,^ we are justified in 
regarding the Dutch returns as satisfactory, but not very much 
more. An important point to realise regarding this Company 
is what may be described as its national aspect.* It was formed 
at the instance of the State by the amalgamation of existing 
ventures : the interests of each important seaport were represented 
on the governing body; authority was g^ven to it to enter 
into agreemAts ^th foreign .Powers in the name of the Dutch 

I '*• 

‘ In 18C# the English Company was inquiring for a loan at nine per cent 
or under, and in 1614 it was ofiered money at ten, and borrowed at nine, 
per cent (Court Minutu, February IS, 1609, January 24,1614). Ten year* 
later, the Company was paying stven and eight per cent August 26, 
1624), while in 1636 the rate was 61 to 7 per cent (<*,«, February 1,1636). 

» The power of the Dutch Company appears very clearly in the records 
of the negotiations CMrfed on from time to time in London and in Holland. 
11^1627,'for instance, when the English Cempany was considering the 
abandonment of its undertaking, a “ mixed court ” recorded the opinion 
that there was very little hope of redress for the losses oanssd bj the 
Dutch, sinoe “ thp Govemmont if tLe Low Countries & so intermixed with 
Bowinthebbeie tha*. in a trial they will be bote parties and judges " (Oourt 
irinuiss, July*20, M27). 
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QoTerament; and when the fiitt Govemoi Gfeneral was appointed 
inf 1609^ the p()aition assigned to hi]ga''ws8 very nearly that of an 
officer of State, \fith practically a'free hand in matters of Asiatic 
r policy. The''protracted negotiations between the English and 
Dutch Oovemments indk 'tte a great difference in the position 
held by the two Companies. The impression left on my mind by 
a perusal of the Calendars of State Papers is that, while J^ihes I. 
regarded the protection of the Eastern trade as important but 
not vital, the States General and the Dutch Company acted 
practically as a single body, ready to stake everything for the 
attainment of the objects of th/g latter. It is true that the States 
condei;:med the action of the Company’s officials in the affair of 
Amboina, '^pt their diplomatic efforts were directed to keeping 
what had been gained rather than to satisfying the English 
demands, and their success in doing this is a matter of history. 
The English Company could usually count on fair promises from 
the two Stuart kings, but it could count on^ nothing more : the 
Dutch acted with the certainty that its Government stood behind 
it; it had been given wide powers by the State, but at the same 
time it constituted a power within the State, and one with which 
the State could hardly have ventured to break. 

The national position enjoyed by the Dutch Company was a 
material factor in its commercial success, but does not by itself 
explain its marked superiority over its English rival. Apart 
from national support, that superiority may be attributed to the 
advantages resulting from priority, financial strength, sound 
administoation, and possibly a higher level of capacity in the staff 
employed. The fact of priority is obvious: the Dutch had six 
years’ experience of the markets when the first ships of the 
English G?mpany reached Java, and were known as customers 
in every promising rjjaport which the English visited as strangers. 
Their finwcial strength arose mainly from the'ir larj[e permanent 
capital, which was in 'marked contrast to -the sums adventured 
in England for successive voya|;es; and thus they started in 
the struggle for the Spice Island with a definite handicap in 
their favour. Moreover, they were><}uick to realise, what seems 
obvious how, that a strong centralised administration was essential 
in the East; during the critical years from 1^,10 onwards the 
direction of their whole resources was concentrated uz^^er the 
Governor General in Java, while the English factors and coffi- 
manders, not infrequently at variance, could look for guidance 
only to London. ‘Add to these colsi^erations the emergence of a 
really great man, the masterfiil and ruthless Jan Pihte);szoon Coen, 
who, first as director of the factories in Java, and then as Governor 

4 - S c 
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Oeneral, may fairly be said ^ ha^^ dominated the Eastern seas 
as Alboquerque had dofaunated them a century before, <%id th*^^ 
initial success of the Dutch in securing the monofoly o{ the Spice 
Islands and the Farther East is seen, to have been the only 
possible result of the conditions which jt^’^vailed. 

Their commercial success during the relt of our period depended 
very largely on that monopoly, but continued sound administra¬ 
tion was also an important factor. The Council at Batavia stands 
out in the records as highly efficient: the chain of subordination 
was strict, each of the chiefs at such centres as Taiwan, Amhoina, 
Pulicat, or Surat being held directly responsible to the Council for 
the various factories under his control; and the occasional kispeo- 
tions made by high officials from Batavia were so conducted as to 
maintain discipline and curtail abuses, as well as to develop and 
extend trade on profitable lines. During this period, the English 
factories, spread over a much smaller area, were usually grouped 
under two co-oidina|e authorities, the councils at Surat and 
Bantam, whose views not infrequently differed, and whose con¬ 
flicts of opiflion had ample time to bring serious losses before 
they could be removed by orders from the Company in London, 
The discipline exercised by these councils must, I think, be 
described as lax, and it is hardly going too far to say that, while 
the Dutch carried on their business*as a trained and disciplined 
team, the English achievement was largely the work of individuals. 
It is difficult to compare personnd after the lapse of nearly three 
centuries, but the impression left on my mind by the records of 
the two Companies is that the Dutch had on the average an ad¬ 
vantage, though it is of course impossible to say whether, given 
equal discipline, the English might not have done equally well. 

The lack of discipline in the Engfijh organisation* is most 
apparent in the master of Private Trade, a topio which recurs so 
frequently m file records that some explanation of it is due to 
modern readers. The factors were empldyfd by the Company, 
which was Entitled to claim the results of their work and know¬ 
ledge, and suffered more or less serious injury when, as so commonly 
happened, they devoted time and brains to making money for 
themselves. The private trade which they carried on may be 
classified, from the Company’s point of view, as imports, exports, 
and local trade.. Imports to Europe by returning factors and ship’s 
coinpanies were the least open to objection, and individuals were 
formally allowed to bring hom^ a certain amount^f goods subject 
to certain specified exceptions. *They did not, however, confine 
themselves within these limits, but brought cargo by the tun, 
filling up space op the ships which belonged to the Company, and 
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BometimeB interfering wifli its markets.^ The Company treated 
Aoh ^fiactiena of ite orders, with extraordinary leniency, 
entering ii^to negotiations with each individual, sometimes taking 
over the godds at a fair price, sometimes merely charging freight, 
and sometimes imposing) a fine, the amount of which depended 
on the quality of the intUvidual’s past service ; and no one who 
has glanced through the Court iKnutes for our period caiCwonder 
that the practice was almost universal. Private imptfrts were, in 
fact, speculative business, the profit): on which had usually to be 
shared with the Company, but a factor whose record was good 
could hope to keep a large pqrtion for himself. 

Fiirate exports, of course, tended to affect the Company’s 
markets abroad, but they were discouraged mainly, I think, 
because they represented capital which later on could be used in 
local trade.* Outgoing factors were often allowed to invest 
capital in the “ adventure ” by which they were employed, and 
this course was obviously advantageous^; but the profits of 
successful private speculation might be so great that a man who 
went out with even a small sum in his own possessioB might come 
home with what in those days was a comfortable fortune, gained 
•by trading in the East. The mere buying and selling, though it 
was sometimes on a scale sufficient to affect the local markets, 


was the least objectionable "part of the business. Some factors 
employed the Company’s capital in their private ventures; with 
the same objtfct, others borrowed money ostensibly on the 
Company’s account; vessels belonging to the Company were 
diverted to carry the goods of individual merchants ; transactions 
were so handled that the profits accrued to the individual, while 
the Company bore the losses; and secret partnerships were 
arranged' wi^ local merchants, who thus obtained the benefit 
of knowledge whifh belonged by right to ^e Company. The 
whole thing must have been utterly demoralising, and a sound 
administration would have endeavoured to stamp it out; yet in 


1634, when a merchant chosen p President of Bantalh asked for 
powers to do so, his request was refused, and he was advised to 
use his authority “ not with too mttch rigour and severity.” The 


> Captain Weddell, for instanoe, brought home 40 tuns of goods, a 
quantity which would occupy an appreciable proportion of the w^ole cargo- 
space available for the year {Court Jfinufes, December 18,1626). 

* As has been indicated in the text, quicksilver was a favourite form of 
private export. Dr 1630 the Londoif'price of the metal was raised owing 
to the quantity bought by marSien and others going.ufi the voyage {Court 
Minultt, October 22,1630), 
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bj the Company were in, thenJelveB inadequate to attract 
competent merchantsthe directors recognised that tl% ho^ 
of gain by private trading was in fact part of the contract, and 
they endeavoured to keep such trade within reasonable Umits • 
while tolerating its existence, an atten4>t which was obviously 
hopeless. t 

The‘Stronger Dutch administration attempted no such com* 
promise, and, so far as can he judged from the published records, 
it suffered much less from the practice, at least until the 
closing years of our period. Raynal, writing in the eighteenth 
century, laid stress on the frugall y and probity of the Dutch 
merchants, and asserted that before the year 1660 no^ evtn one 
remarkable fortune had been made; but be alleged that after 
that date luxury and corruption made rapid strides. Contem¬ 
porary records suggest a continuous struggle over this question, 
though an absolute prohibition of private trade had been issued 
in 1603. As early js 16M), we hear of private goods being 
detected and confiscated, a stem measure which, I think, was 
never at this period taken by the English authorities in the East. 
Twenty years later, orders sent out from Amsterdam suggest 
that the evil was increasing, and we hear of Dutch factors trans¬ 
acting business through English intermediaries. Tavernier tells 
of much private trade after the yedr 1640, but he had a quarrel 
with the Dutch, and possibly exaggerates the extent of the evil; 
at the same time he allows that heavy penalties were enforced in 
some instances. An order issued at Batavia in 1663 suggests 
that the practice was then extending, for informers were promised 
a share of confiscated goods; while three years later we hear of 
two high officers being sent for trial on charges of gross private 
trading; and from 1664 onwards the Batavia Journals indicate 
increased attention, to the subject at headqi^ vtcrs. These inci¬ 
dents suggest that the Dutch were gradually yielding to tempta¬ 
tion, and the same inference may he draW^Tfrom an order of the 
year 1676 *n which the directoi? at Amsterdam reiterated their 
prohibition of the practice, “ which is nothing else than a plague 
and canker in the Company’s body, and yet flourishes eveywhere 
in spite of all the orders decreed and the notices issued.” On the 
strength of this '^rder it may perhaps be said that by this time 
pr^ate .trade had definitely been established among the Dutch 
merchants, but we may accept Raynal’s statement and the other 
evidence quoted above as shqwiqg that in the ^rlier years of its 
existence the Dutch Company sRsured, to a greater extent than its 
English rivals th^^best services of its'employees in tiie East. 

This “ priva^ trade ” must be i:listinguished from the butiness 
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Arried on by Europeans not in'the sei^ce of one of the Companies, 
^0 a(9 sometimeB described as “ JnvatS traders.” The opera- 
ions of thfse individuals were, however,‘unimportant during our 
leriod. There were free Dutchmen living at Batavia and some 
ither places in Asia, but?*their business was closely controlled by 
he Company in whose^wttlements they lived, and they, were 
probably a help rather than a hindrance to the official mefthants. 
The English Company had little trouble with individual English¬ 
men until the last few years of our period. One result of the 
years of open trade (about 1665) was the settlement on the East 
Coast of individuals not under direct obligation to the Company, 
and from 1668 onwards they begin to take a prominent place in 
the commercial correspondence. 


AUTHORITIES FOR ^PENUIX A 

The early history of joint-stock companies can be studied'in Scotty The 
firat Letters Patent of the English Company are given in Purchat, L iiL 139; 
its subsequent history must be traced mainly in the Court Minutes, The 
evils resulting from separate voyages are indicated in Jourduin, 304, among 
other writers. The eventual establishment of share-capital is recorded in 
English Factories, x. 113; the introductions to the earlier volumes of this 
aeries give the salient facts regarding the position of the Company, while the 
financial results afe reviewed in Court Minutes tor November 1864. For 
the constitution of the Dutch Company I have relied mainly on Fob der 
Chijs, who in chapter Xll. gives the charter in full; ita working is dii- 
ouBsed in van Loon, 61 fi. The dividends paid are set out in HenneviUe, i. 
Introduction, and, with some discrepancies in the early years, in Maepher- 
son's Annals of Commerce, iv. 488, while Edmundson, p. 124, mentions 
one very I'^rge payment noi^ shown in either table. The orders defin i n g 
the powers of the (^^emor General are in de Jonge, III. 130; the general 
course of the preload Anglo-Dntoh negotiations can bg followed in the 
Calendar S.P. , " _ 

The evils of private tritde amqng the English appear all through the 
Court Minutes and English Factories ; some remarks of Rot (442) show 
that it was rampant within a few years of the Company's foundation. The 
case in which the Company explicitly djsoouraged zeal is in Court Minutes, 
January 3, 1634. Baj/nai's view of private trade among the Dutch is L 191. 
The original prohibition is given in de Jonge, IIL ^Ofi: the early instance 
of confiscation, in Terpstra’s Koromandel, IM: the oncers of 1632, in Hague 
Transcripts, 11. 96, 97 : the assistance rendered by the English, to English 
Factories, iv. 166, and passim: Tavernier's account to 1 311, ii. 43>60, 
327 ff.: the later orders quoted, in Dagh Register, Decepiber 31, 1683, 
November 6,1668and de Jonge, VI. 163- For private traders not to the 
Ttfi g jiab Company's employment, eeef'English Factories, x, 149, and later 
entries. " *' 
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EARLY DUTCH *EXPORTS TO EUROPE 

Therb is a gap in the published' information regarding Dutch 
commercial activities on the Coromandel coast from'^^r^lO, when 
Dr. Terpstra’s account of their establishment breaks oS, to 1624, 
when the series of the Batavia Journals begins. Some idea of 
the exports to Europe during this period can be formed from the 
following abstracts of some invoices preserved in Holland, photo¬ 
graphic transcripts dl whic!h have been supplied to me by the 
Phiolio Recyd OfSce at The Hague. The values are given in 
guilders (J rupee); I have eliminated fractional entries, and 
have rounded the quantities in converting to English pounds and 
yards. 

1. Invoice of the Black Bear (Sifttrte Beer) from Masulipatam 
for Holland, most probably in 1616-16. {Kd. Archie/, porlef. 0.) 

The invoice itself is not dated on the first page, but each of the 
inner pages is headed “Anno 1616; Maaulipattan ”; I take these 
headings to have been added in Amsterdam, and the year to be 
that of arrival. We know from the English records that another 
ship, the White Bear, was expected to sail for Holland in 1616 
(Letters Received, iv. 34), and it is probable that the l^k Bear 
left late in 1616, a year in which the English,records do not give 
the name of ajy ship sailing for, Holland direlt. 


Goodll 

Bale#. 

• Quantity. 

Value in 
Qullders. 

Tfidi^n .... 

450 

2800 maundf «aboat 73,000 lb. 

^3,962 

Cott<M 17 Mtl . . 

155 


12.689 

Qaism cloth . . 
Beng^ 

66 


7,778 

,(«amplo). . • . 

1 

135 „ (length not given) 

716 



Total . . . 

46,175 


Add paokingj^loadisgi and export dutAi . . 

4,554 


Value of cargo . 

49,729 

>1 
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The bales of indigo and yata aie entered as 6^ maunds. The 
tVeighyof the siaund is not giveii / taking the usual Masulipatam 
maund of aboul<,26 lb., the bales wouldi^ 162} lb., while in the 
Bubsequenl invoices the bales are given as 160 lb. Dutch, or 163 lb. 
avoirdupois. It may betrnferred that the ordinary local maund 
was intended, and the figures given in pounds are calculated on 
this basis. * 

The pieces of Guinea cloth are given as 100 cobidoS or 70 ells. 
The Amsterdam ell was equivalent ^ about 0'68 metre, so the 
“ cobido ” is here obviously the asta, or true cubit, of about 
18 inches, not the larger ^vir^t covad.^ “ Tafiacylles ” were 
probably what English records call tapseels; the name is applied 
to both side and cotton goods, and the precise nature of this 
sample bale is doubtful. 


2. Invoice of the Black Bear (Swarte Beer) from Masulipatam 
for Holland, 1619. (Kol. Archief, jxMef. P>) 

The English records show that the Black Bear arrived at 
Masulipatam in July 1618, to be laden for Holland {English 
_ Factories, i. 41): presumably she sailed after the monsoon, and 
reached Amsterdam in the following spring. The date 1619 is 
not given on the invoice itself, but on a title-page which I take to 
have been added in Amsterdam. 


Indigo . 
Wai . . 
Cinnamdii 
Borax 
Yam . . 

Guinea cloth 
Bengal cloth 
Gingham 
Other cloth 
Carpets . 
Miso. goods 


Quaiitlttea. 

Value in 
j Qulidera. 

1 

603 bales 

:sabout 113,000 lb. avoird. 

46,833 

13,6281b. Dutch = „ 14,760 ,, „ 

3,340 

48 bates 

= „ 7,800 „ „ 

900 

.. 

= „ 4,200 ., ,, 

1,329 

30 „ 

= , „ 4,900 

1,648 

10,406 pieces 

=246,000 yards 

46,683 

180 „ 

*(not given) , 

6,474 

204 „ 

V 

1,760 

170 „ 


366 

60 „ 


784 

< 

* * <7 

696 



110,492 

Bailastp packing and loading, and customs 

e 11,19; 

Correct value of cargo . ■ . . ‘. i 

121,684 
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The totel given in the invoice i* 122,084 /., but errois aggre¬ 
gating 400/ have beennoteS on it, presumably inAnutetitam. * 

Ti^ cargo was drawn-from a wider area than, the firgt, but it 
consisted essentially of indigo, Guinea cloth, and saift^es or odd 
consipments. We may assume that ^e cinnamon came from 
Ceylon, the wax and borax from Bengal^ 

Thf Isieces of Guinea cloth were not on this occasion of a fixed 
size, but ttft contents of each bale is given in astas, from which I 
have calculated yards. It '^as priced not by the piece, but by 
the 70 aslas, most of the pieces falling short of this length. 

The lengths of the other cloths ar^not given, but thc“ Bengals” 
were evidently of very high quality, being invoiced at 36 /. the 
piece, while the gingham cost 6/. to 7 /. 

3. Invoice of the MedenUkk from Masulipatam, May 1621, for 
Holland. (Kd. Arehief, portef. T.) 

The English records mcivtion that the MedeiMick was nearly 
ladea in May 1621 {English Factories, i. 254); the date of sailing 
is given on the invoice itself. 


Goods. 

Quantities. 

Value in 
GuUden. 

Indigo . . . 

Diamonds . . 

Guinea cloth . 
Bengal ginghams 

462 bales = about 73,900 lb. avoird. 

12,348 pieces = „ 308,760 yards 

80 „ (length not given) 

Ballast, packing and loading, and customs 

* 

Value of cargo . . . 

s f 

31,473 

27,094 

67,660 

384 

116,617 

11,877 

*128,494 


* • ^ 

This cargo was purely IomI, exSept for the 80 pieces of ging¬ 
hams. The Guinea cloth was ulvoiced on the same lines as in 
No. 2. 


4. Invoice of the Naerden from Masulipatam, October 1621, 
for Holland. {Kd. Arehief, portef. V.) 

SThe dhte is'given on the invoice, and confirmed by entries in 
English Faeteries, i. 297, 303. 

These recci'ds show that thi%cargo was largely experimental, 
the pepper whiciyprmed the chief item being obtained overland 
from S^baf b^ay of Tepapatap. 
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& JSoodi. 

r * 

, j 

ChHtUtlee,. 

« 

Value In 
OuUdera. 

Pepper . . . 

About 1S6,000 lb. avoiid. 

36,457 

Saltpetre . . . 

„ •«. 47,500 „ „ 

2,964 

„ re6ned . 

8,700 „ ., 

1,170 

Diamonds. . . 

» 

,1,326 

Borax .... 

„ 850 lb. avoird. 

175 

Yam .... 

It 5i400 It 

2,390 

Guinea cloth . . 

65,000 yards .• 

11,918 

Moorees . . 

900 pieces (length not given) 

3,154 

BetlUes . . . 

100 „ =1200 yards 

1,200 



60,764 

r 

Miscell. charges, and some small errors 

2,000 


Value of cargo 

62,764 


The pepper was “ dear enough,” anJ this branch of trade did not 
become important. Of the cotton goods, I take,the mo'orees 
(superior calico) to be a trial consignment, but no particulars are, 
given. The betilles (muslins from the Deccan) were expensive, 
costing a guilder per yard. 

6. Invoice of the Dordrecht, from Masulipatam, probably 
September 1922. (Kol. Arch,, porlef. X.) 

This invoice is pot dated, but there are indications that it 
relates to the voyage mentioned in English Factories, ii. 147. 
The bulk of the cargo consisted of Malabar pepper (200,000 lb.), 
saltpetre (180,000 lb.), indigo (60,000 lb.), and yam (66,000 lb.), 
together, with a re-expo^rt of 36,000 lb. of pepper from Achin. 
The cotton good< comprised about 326,000 yards of Guinea cloth, 
2720 pieces (abouNi 22,000 yard;;) of percallcs, ani 600 pieces of 
other sorts. * , . 

ff 

■1 

6. Invoice of the Schomhoxn, from Masulipatam, October 
1624. {Kd. Arch., portef. DDK) . 

The invoice is dated August 1624, but a supplement was 
added in October. This vessel carried no pepper, but there were 
ordinary quantities of indigo, yam, and saltpetre. The cotton 
goods consisted of about 100,000 yards of Guinda clolih, nearly 
30,000 yards of moorees, about 3000 yards of percalles, and the 
same quantity bf salempores (an oldinary calico). 

Invoices are also available of the direct shi^eiits from Surat 
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*to Holland in 1624 and 1625, almost, if not q^te, the fint Dutch 
efiorts in this branch of trad#. 

• 

1624. Early in this year two vessels, Heusden tind Yrede, . 
sailed for Holland ; duplicate invoices o^ach have been preserved 
{Kol. Arch, portef. AA. DD‘. EE), and dat|s are given in one copy 
of eachs* 

The cargoes consisted principally of indigo and saltpetre, with 
small lots of yam, lac, bora^, and other goods. The pieces of 
cotton goods entered are Guinea cloth (16^), mentasses (9240), 
baftas of sorts (2928), semianocs (2()g), and cassas (muslin) (120). 
The Guinea cloth was as usual in long pieces, each of 50 ells, or 
say 37 yards. I have found no description of men^ses, but 
from the detailed entries they must have been short, because 280 
pieces went to the bale (against 120 baftas), while the price (about 
Rs. 8 per 20 pieces) shows that they were of very low quality. 

I suspect that they were bo^ht for Africa and not for Europe. 
The baftas wore of all colburs and dimensions; some bales are marked 
as samples, oliiers as “ for Holland.” It appears safe to infer that 
^he bulk of the cotton goods was intended for the African trade, 
while various trial consignments were included to test other 
markets. 

• 

1626. Invoices exist for two vessels, Weesp and Dordrecht. 
They are not dated, but a note in the Dagh Register of June 28, 
1626, makes it clear that they relate to the voyage made by 
•these vessels in April of that year, after they had taken part 
in the naval action off Gombroon {English Factories, iii. 47, 
76). On both vessels the most valuable item of the cargo 
was Persian silk, the first-fruits of Dutch enterprise .^n that 
direction; indigo and saltpetre took most (A>thc space. As 
regards cotton fbod# the Weesji carried onl)» a single bale of 
samples; the Dordrecht had 6000 pieces of Tmentasses, 1000 of 
Guinea clothf 200 scmianoes,«and raX) cassas (described as “ of 
Bengal ”). If my conjecture regarding mentasses is correct, 
this shipment, like that of the pievious year, may be described as 
intended mainly for Africa, with some samples fo» Europe. * 
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MOGUL REVENUE STATISTICS 

Chroniciebs of the seventeenth century occasionally wound up 
their narratives by giving a list of the provinces included in the 
Mogul Empire, and the revenue assessed on each at the time they 
wrote. Similar figures are to be found in some manuscript 
records which arc described as ‘DasttCi’-vl-amd, and several 
specimens of which are available in the British SJiuseum, where 
they are catalogued under the heading “ Official Manuals. • 
From these sources I have compiled the following table for ten 
of the Mogul provinces. The figures are in lakhs of dams, a 
lakh being equivalent to 2500 rupees at the official rate of exchange 
current during our period. 

The table does not cover the entire Empire. It excludes, 
first, the Deccan provinces, where the Mogul rule was expanding. 
The names given for these provinces differ, and their limits 
varied from time to time,^ so that any useful comparison would 
depend on a detailed knowledge of the administrative arrange¬ 
ments, >n force at a given date. It excludes, secondly, Bengal, 
because therevw no satisfactory starting-point for a series of 
figures; the rev mue-roU of this province as «j^ven in the Ain 
includes large ardas which remained outside the Mogul administra¬ 
tion until the reign of Aurahgzeb, and it probably .-epresents the 
demand as it stood before the Mogul conquest. My impression 
is that Akbar was content to take as much as could be collected 
froih whateverrarea might be under his authority at the moment. 
Jahangir ordered a settlement of the country in the year 1606, 
but no result is recorded, and we know nothing of any formal 
revision of the revenue-roll until 1658.’ Thirdly, I haVe extiuded 
the small province of Sind because there appear to be very large 

' See, e.;., BaAthalmama, IL 

* Jahan^’s orders are in k'lutti, L 22; the rev;liSan of 1658 is ditenised 
in Atcoii, 23. 
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eirois in some of the figures relatifig to it, including those given 
in the Ain; %nd, lastly, I Save ignored Slabul, Kandah|r, ani^ 
Kashmir, provinces which had revenue-system* of Jl*eir own. 
There remain the ten provinces which formed the heaft of Akbar’s • 
Empire, and continued under the admiEHtration of his successors. 


Rxvxnux Demand at Dipekkent Periods (Lakns op Dams) 



r. im. 


ahiUtjalian. 


AuranguU 


Orlglul. 

Ailiustad. 

Aucewlon. 

e. 1«T. 

Isita. 

Lata. 

Befura 16 ( 18 . 


A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

s. 

f. 

0. 

Bihar . . . 

22.!» 

22,70 

31,27 

40.00 

39,43 

39,69 

172.18) 

Allahabad . . 

20,8.1 

21,00 

30.70 

40,00 

42,43 

44.96 

4.3,67 

Oudh . . . 

20,!7 

20.34 

23,22 

30,00 

27.95 

31,52 

32,01 

Agra . . . 

64,62 

54,47 

82,25 

OO.OO 

86,12 

1,07.19 

1,05,17 

I^lwa . . . 

24,07 

23,61 

28,00 

40,00 

40,83 

38,99 

42,55 

Gujarat . . 

43,68 

43,27 

. 50:64 

53,00 

63,65 

60,70 

44,01 

Aji^r . . . 

28,84 

*28,34 

42.05 

60,00 

60,29 

65.12 

63,69 

Domi . . . 

60,16 

59,56 

65,61 

1,00,00 

1,22,29 

1,19,35 

1,10,84 

Lahore. . f 

65,95 

55,91 

82,50 

90,00 

89.30 

85,47 

90,70 

Multan . . 

15,14 

14.05 

(40,001 

28,00 

21.98 

21,62 

24,53 

Total . . 
(by addition) 

3,45,65 

3,44,05 

[4,76.24] 

6.71.00 

• 

6,84,27 

6,04,61 

[6,35,35] 


Note. —The figures In square brockcU arc^ doubtful, as explained below; the totals 
in which they are includod are similarly marked, an<l these hare been adjusted bcfcMU 
oaloulating the percentages given in the text. 


The first set of figures (column A) is taken direct from the 
tables in the Ain (vol. ii. of the translation). In the Journal of 
the United Provinces Historical Society for 1919 I she ved that 
these figures contained some large errors, which I'i.dld be eliminated 
by a process wiffeh f described indetaii. The results of adjusting 
the figures by this process are giveg in colidnn B; it will bo seen 
that, while "the errors are important for individual districts or 
subdivisions, they do not make a serious difference in the pro¬ 
vincial totals. I have used column B as the base of the per¬ 
centages given in the text. ° 

The figures in oolunm C are taken from Elliot’s History, vii. 
138. Thp Majdlis-us-SalaHn in which they are contained was 
(acA>rding to i& chronogram) completed in the year 1628; it is 
a history of Ilidia up to and including the reign ^f Jahangir, and 
the historical portion closes nffth the accession of Shahjahan. 
The precise d^td ijf the revenue figures is not stated, but they 
must in any casc,^ earlier than 1638, and the context suggest* 
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that they relate to the'^end'of Jahangir’s reign and show the 
f revenue to which Shahjahan supoeeded. '■ The province of Multan 
does not. appear separately in this record,^ which speaks of “ the 
province of Sind, induing Multan, Thatha, and Bhakkar.” 
Figures for Sind in some' -f the other records are doubtful, and I 
cannot suggest how nvrch of the 40 lakhs entered should he 
assigned to Multan, so 1 have dkdtted this province from tfne text, 
and excluded its revenue in calculating the percentage of increase 
of the total. , 

As I have explained in the text, the only surprising figures in 
this column are those for Agra and Lahore: I suspect that 
possibly tl\e initial 8 may in each case, or one of them, be a mistake 
for 6, an accident which might very easily happen if the original 
were in the raqam notation. I have been unable to test this 
suspicion, because the only MS. of MajaHs-us-Salatin which I 
have traced in this country is the copy prepared for Sir Henry 
Elliot, and now in the British Museum (Or. 1903); and, as was 
to be expected, the figures in Elliot’s translation agree witb the 
source he used. They are given in words, not in raqam, but it 
is possible that the copyist had raqam before him, and expressed' 
the figures in words for his employer’s convenience. This part 
of the copy—^it is near the end—contains a large number of 
obvious mistakes in the writing, so that a mistake in the figures 
would not be surprising; but the point could be cleared up 
only by the original MS., which I do not know where to find. 
There is one ctutious feature in the copy. The revenue of Lahore 
is given as “ present ” {hot), a word which is not used in the other 
entries, and this may possibly indicate that the Lahore figure is 
of later date than the others, but it may also be merely a copyist’s 
mistake." 

The figures H. column D are taken from Abdul Hamid’s' 
Badskahnama (ii. HO fi. of the printed text). Unlike moat of the 
data, the figures havd been rounded By the chronicler, and aim 
apparently at giving a general idea of the existing revenue rather 
than the precise figures for a particular year. The chronicle 
stops at the year 1647, and I take the statistical account of the 
Empire, which Mows it, to relate to thiayear, or possibly a year 
or two earlier. The text inspires confidence, .for the totals agree 
with the items, and the writer has been at pains to explain the 
increase during his period, while he mentions the famine of iBSO- 
1632 as the reason why the revenjie in Gujarat and the Deccan 
provinces was no larger. ^ * 

* It may be conjectured that Uultan and Bind'^ad been farmed as a 
unit for the year to which these figures relate. 
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The figures in columns E »nd F are taken from unedited MSli 
in the British MuseuiaJ the former from “ Additional, fo88,” 
the latter from “ Oriental, 1779,” and “ Orientil, ” ; the 
last is, I think, copied from 1779, with some incidental mistakes. 
These MSS. are catalogued under the ifime “ Official Manuals ” ; 
so far as I can make out, most of the MSfi. under this heading are 
copies made in the eighteenth century for the use of British 
officers in Bengal, and there are some grounds for suspecting that 
some of them may have been falsified so far as Bengal is concerned, 
but I have found no reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of 
the information relating to other parts of India. The MSS. I 
have used give the revenues at some unspecified period of 
Aurangzeb’s reign, and then, for comparison, those of Shahjahan ; 
dates are not assigned for these (or, if they are, I have missed 
them), but I think the circumstances justify the presumption that 
they refer to the latter portion of Shahjahan’s reign. I have 
chosen these two set^ of figures from a larger number, partly 
because they contain no blanks or obvious errors, and partly 
because thej* are, comparatively speaking, legible. The figures 
*are in the raqam notation. 

The figures in column 0 are taken from Elliot’s History, vii. 
164. The chronicle in which they are found does not go beyond 
the tenth year of Aurangzeb’s reign, and I presume that the figures 
relate to one of those ten years ; but their actual date is not of 
great importance, because they agree so closely with the two 
previous columns as to show that no great change in revenue had 
’ occurred in the interval, whatever it was. The province of Bih4r 
furnishes an exception to this statement, but, in view of previous 
and subsequent figures, I think the entry of 72 karors for it must 
be regarded as doubtful. The amount is clcarl;^ given (in words, 
not figures) as ^ k(\jtors in the India Office (Persian 126) of 
this chronicle, we MirSt-i Jahdftnumd ; bq,t ffie rise in revenue 
is exceedingly large, and the later figures I have seen for 
Aurangzeb’s reign, while sho?ifing, further general enhancements, 
do not bring Bihar much over 60 karors. Either the figure is a 
mistake; or it represents a speculative contract for an amount 
which could not be maintained; or possibly the revenue of the 
hill-country to the south, which in some later records appears 
sepyately as Oondwana, was temporarily included in Bihar. 
In view of thi^ uncertainty, I have excluded this figure in calculat¬ 
ing the percentages given in tbeJext. • 

The notation used in the printed text of the Ain, and in those 
MSS. of it whiah I,i&ve consulted, is the ordinary Arabic notation, 
which presents Q* di&cu)j;y. In some of the MSS. from which 
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the later figorea have been tai£;en tb^ notation is ragam, which is 
(■by no>meansleasy to transcribe. I have found, hm#ever, that 
in the M68, whtch I have used the kai^rs and lakhs are usually 
clearly written, while the thousands and lower digits are frequently 
cramped and much less 'legible. For the present purpose it is 
obviously unnecessary taj^e less than a lakh of dams into 
account, and I have neglect^ the smaller figures altogether; 
the totals given above may therefore have errors in the right- 
hand digits, but a lakh is insignificant when we are thinking in 
terms of the arb and the karor. 

Some of the MSS. in question give the revenue under two or 
three forme-—as jama dSmi, hasil kdmil, and hasU sanwdt (or 
hasil ’amalR). These are obviously technical terms, for occasion¬ 
ally we find the heading Kaifiyat dami m hMlai, i.e. “ Statement 
of the dami and the hdsUa.” The hdsUs are given in rupees, and 
the dami, as the name implies, in terms of the dam. It has been 
usual to render Msd kdmil as “ str.ndard revenue,” and hdsU 
sanwdt (or ’amali) as “ current revenue ” ; but I have found no 
contemporary explanation of the terms. It is clter from the 
Ain that the actual assessment of revenue was made in copper, ‘ 
not silver, though the sum assessed was payable in either metal; 
and the position occupied hy jama dami in the later MSS. suggests 
strongly that it was the original figure. I have acted on the 
hypothesis tjiatyoma ddmi, like the figures in the Ain, represents 
the gross revenue demand as reported by the local assessing 
authorities, and that the hdsils were derived from it by some 
pifocess of calculation, of the details of which I have found no 
record. I cannot offer a formal proof that the jama dami is the 
original assessment, but it seems much more probable that the 
revenue bontin\;ed to be assessed in copper, as it certainly was 
assessed under Akbar, and that the revenue q^ifices calculatecf' 
from this basis ce^iain rupee-fibres required for administrative 
purposes, than that the bask of assessment had been changed 
from copper to silver, and that the copper equivalent'in the later 
MSS. was calculated from the rupee basis. The question what 
the hasds actually represent is one of some interest, and could 
possibly be solveS by study of the availtrisle MSS., but it does not 
arise on the hypothesis I have stated, according to which the 
jama ddmi furnishes the basis of fact throughout the period under 
consideration. , 

Some of the figures used in tins Appendix were considered by 
Thomas in The Revenue Resources of due Mwjlud Empire, and it 
may be well to indicate the differences in the dha. Thomas was 
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concerned mainly with the ^tal rivenue and took aU provinces 
into account; his aggregates, therefore, bear no relation t| thosS 
wBich I have given for tho ton old provinces. Tl* figures he took 
from tte Ain are practically identical with those id column A. 
except for Multan ; the MSS. justify c&liher 38,40 or 16,14 for this 
province, and, while Thomas took the fc^er, I have been led to 
accept the latter by the tests to which 1 have already referred. 
Thomas did not use the figures in columns C., E., P., or G.; he 
used those in column D., and here there is no discrepancy. On 
the other hand, I have not’used his figures for 1664, or for 
“ Bernier’s return ” ; nor do I refer to his later figures, which lie 
beyond our period. 

The figures attributed by Thomas to 1654 are drawn from two 
MSS. (British Museum, Addl. 6698, 6599), which are in effect one 
authorily. Each contains two returns of revenue : Thomas took 
the first in order of these, and referred to the second only as “ illus¬ 
trative ” {vide his footnote jn p. 33), but I can find no authority 
in the text for this diftcrentiation, and it appears to me to be an 
open question which of the returns (if either) refers to the date 
’ specified in the MS. There is, too, a difficulty regarding this date. 
The opening of the MS. describes it as “ Dastur~id-’amal m-h-m-li * 
hasb-ul-huhn Aurangzeb (with titles) in the regnal year 3 and the 
Hijri year 1065.” These two date# do not agree ; the latter is, 
as Thomas noted, 1664-66 a.d., and this would give the official 
date of Aurangzeb’s accession as 1662-63. I know of no authority 
for fixing it so early, his reign being usually reckoned officially 
from the deposition of Shahjahan in 1668. Whatever be the date, 
it is to my mind doubtful whether it can be applied to either of 
the revenue returns given in the MS.; the heading may mean only 
that the Dastur was prepared in accordance with a hach-ul-hukm 
(a technical name for an order less formal than'a farman) issued 
in that year, affl fibres in such a Dastur mi| it refer to any sub¬ 
sequent date. The use of these figjires for'l664 would strengthen 
the conclusion reached in tlfe text of a very large enhancement 
during Shahjahan’s reign, but the uncertainty regarding their 
date has led me to discard th^m. 

As to Bernier’s figures, the chances of errors creeping in*before 
they were finally printed in Paris appear to be so great as to make 
it undesi;^ble fp place them on the same footing as the authorities 
I hive used. The total of his rupee-figures for the ten provinces 

^ The vowel-pointa are not givsnpand I can find no rfcrd of this preoiae 
form in dictionaiiec. or glossaries; the hj’^hens merely indicate that there 
may be some short ^oweL From words such as mahmil or muhammalf 
it may perhaps be'^njeOtur^ tiiat the meaning is “ current.” 
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is equivalent to 6,05,77 fakhs^of da^, which is very close to F., 
^ But tlpre arctsome large discrepancies in the items, which may 
represent errors, in transcription or calculation. In the cases of 
Th^venot^s' figures, which are given, but not tabulated, by 
Thomas, there is the additional uncertainty of the ratio which he 
used for converting rupees or dams into livres. Taking the livre 
at about the usual value, the ^tal of his figures is equivfient to 
5,91,60 lakhs of dams for the ten provinces, but in tins case also 
the items present some difficulties, ^hich may be due to the same 
causes as those suggested in Bernier’s case. It seems safer to 
place these travellers’ figure^ apart, as confirming the order of 
magnitude ^pf the revenue demanded at this period, but too 
uncertain in detail to be used alongside of the data drawn from 
chronicles and other Indian records. 
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CURRENCY, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES 

One ef the minor difficulties attendant on a study of the com¬ 
mercial records of our period is the diversity of units employed 
by the writers. The most convenient method of coping with it 
8 to select for gene»al usseone unit of money, another of weight, 
mil another of length, and in the text I have, as a rule, confined 
nyself to*the Mogul rupee, the pound avoirdupois with its 
nultiples, and the English yard. In this Appendix I examine the 
elations of the common units to these standards. 

• 

Currency 

The composition of the rupee did not vary during our period: 
it contained about 176 grains of silver, and was thus nearly 
equivalent as bullion to the coin now current of 180 grains <out 
of which 166 are silver). Rupees of several denominations were 
in circulation, but at any particular time the current issue (known 
as chalani) was accepted as the standard, and older iWucs (known 
as khazana) v^e iipceivcd subject to discouiit of varying amount, 
while worn coins were also sfibject to djs^ junt. There was, of 
course, nq regular exchan^ maAet between India and London, 
but for purposes of account the,factor8 usually converted the rupee 
first at 28. 6d., and later at 2s. 3d. The purchasing power of the 
rupee at this period is discussed in Chapter V. , 

Jahangir coined a rupee heavier by 20 "per cent than the 
standard, apparently to square with the increase in the maund 
\4hich ,;l8 mentioned below. Some coins of this size occur in 
modem collections, but they are greatly outnumbered by those 
of the standard weight, and^e change produced no permanent 
result. , 

Apart fKi%5ie rupee, the monetary units most commonly 
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met with are as follows, it%em{( undeptood that the value given 
is'in eaqh case subject to fluctuaijoAs in e^hange. 


I. I _' 


^ ^ * 
Name. 

Metal. 

Where used. 
o 

Value In Terms of Rupee. 

Guilder or floria . 

Money of 

^Jutoh (iftoountB 

Fixed at | rupee. < 


account 

and records 


Rial of eight 

Silver 

Spanish: well 
known tlmmgh- 
out the East 

2 rupees ^ 

Mahmudi. . . 

Silver 

South Gujarat 

At first 1 rupee, rising to 

Dam (or pice) . 

Copper 

Moguk Empire 

At first ^ rupee, rising to 




about A- 

Pico (half dam)^. 

Copper 

„ 

rupee, rising to about 

Pagoda, now ^ . 

Gold 

South India and 

Rising from about 3 to 3^ 



East Const 

rupees. 

Pagoda, old . . 

Gold 


Rising from less than 4 to 5 




rupees or over. 

Fanam . . . 

Gold 


Variable ; several fanams are 



' 

mentioned in the records. 

• 


GuUders .—Guilders (or gulden, or florins, represented by the 
•sign /.) were not generally current in the East, but the Dutch 
accounts were usually kept in them, local currencies being con¬ 
verted at conventional rates, and consequently, so far as India is 
concerned, they are best described as money of account. The 
guilder contained 20 stivers, and the rupee was valued by the 
Dutch at the fixed rate of 24 stivers, making the guilder I of a 
ruppe; this rate is also obtained from numerous entries in the 
Batavia Journals, where sums of money are given in both cur¬ 
rencies. The only aggregate of guilders mentioned in the Dutch 
records is t’'e “ ton of gold,” an expression which must not be 
interpreted literally ; it stands for 100,000 guilders. 

Rial of Eight .—Ij le commonest European' coffi in the East 
was at this time the Spanish ,rial of eight; it may be taken 
as equivalent to two rupees, but, ini localities where 'silver was 
not minted, temporary variations' from this standard might be 
considerable. 

Mahmdi .—The mahmudi was the chi«f coin of Gujarat at 
the time when it was an independent kingdom. Akbar intro¬ 
duced the coinage of rupees at Ahmadabad in 157^73, t|)e year 
of his conquest, but the coinage of mahmudis was continued St 
Surat for some time longer. The coin was also struck by Raja 
Fartap Sah at the fort of Mulher, ymg in his territory of Baglan, 
some way south of the Tapti, ‘and, after its coinage ^ Surat was 
discontinued, this appears to have been the onl^ source. The 
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mint at Mulher is mention^ by Pinch'in the year 1610, and in a 
Suiat leMet of 1619 ; ib 1622 a safe-conduct for tran8por|of cdtn 
•9aa obtained from the Baja ; and coinage continuec^intil 163C 
At the opening of our period, the north of Gujarat had already 
adopted the rupee, but the southen.-* towns, Surat and Broach, 
contjpued to do their business in ter^s of mahmudis, and the 
English factors used it consistently in their accounts. The rate 
of exchange was, of course, subject to fluctuations, but the normal 
rate was 6 mahmudis for 2,rupees when the factory at Surat was 
started, and this rate was %iaiutained in the English accounts 
until after 1660, though the mabm'idi tended to rise in value, and 
we find occasional statements that the correct rat-* was 9 for 4, 
and complaints that the Surat accounts were to-that extent 
inaceijrate. The rise was recognised by the English Company in 
1661, when the rates for adjustment of accounts were fixed at 
2s. 3d. for the rupee, and Is. for the mahmudi, making the latter 
^ths of the former. , 

4)am and Pice.—^The word pice was used during our period 
to denote svarious coins, and can be interpreted only as the 
commonest copper coin circulating in that particular part of the 
Mogul Empire to which the statement under examination relates. 
The name dam was given by Akbar to the large coin of about 324 
grains, which in his time exchanged at the rate of 40 to the rupee; 
but we know that this coin was often called pice in Northern India, 
and we find it commonly referred to in the expression, “ a ser of 
30 pice,” used to describe the Akbari standard of weight, the ser 
having been fixed by Akbar at 30 dam. In Surat, on the other 
hand, the coin usually called pice was not the dam but the half 
dam, or adhda, as is shown by the fact that at the opening of our 
period the mahmudi exchanged for 32 ficc, or 80 pice te the rupee. 

' These copper TOins were not tokens, but circulated on the basis 
of metallic contend, and the rite in their vaj e relatively to silver 
has been discussed in Chanter : judging'* from the catalogues 
of the muSeum-collections It Ij^iphore and Calcutta, the weight of 
the common coins remained unchanged throughout our period, 
but was reduced under AurSngzeb. It may be added toat the 
modem subdivisions of the rupee (anna and pie) do not appear in 
the accounts which have survived for Northern and Western India, 
which show qply rupees (or mahmudis) and pice ; the anna was, 
however, familiar as a unit of account, though not of currency, in 
Bengal and'Bihar. , • 

Pagodas .—Gold coins, kno^ to Indians as hun, but spoken of 
by Buropesiis *as*pagodM, were tlie usual currency of the king¬ 
doms of GolcoiiSiA and Biisnnr. as well as of the Hindu territories 
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farther south. Two kinds^weri in circulation during our period, 
kAown ^pectWely as “ new ” apd “ old ’*■: the formei were the 
Current coinage, and circulated on the be sis of metallic contend, 
.while the latter were no longer coined, and circulated at a ficti¬ 
tious value. c 

New Pagodas .—These yere coined in Golconda and Bijapur, 
in various Hindu mints, and ifi the Dutch and English mints 
established by permission of the authorities. In the'year 1621 
the new pagoda was worth about 1J Spanish rials, or very nearly 
3 rupees. In 1633 the “ Armagon pagoda,” which was clearly 
“ new,” was taken as If rials, qf practically the same rate; in this 
order the rial^was taken as Ss., and the new pagoda was thus worth 
about 68. Sd, Later, the new pagoda was taken regularly at Ss., 
and the change appears to justify the inference that gold was 
rising relatively to silver; seeing that in 1651 the Company fixed 
the rupee at 2a. 3d. and the new pagoda at 8s., we may take the 
latter coin as worth about 3J rupees in tjie last decade of our period 
as against 3 rupees in the earlier years. As is well known, the 
rise in the silver value of gold continued after our pen od closed. 

Old Pagodas .—I have failed to find numismatic data showing 
-the precise metallic contents of the different pagodas, but it 
seems to be safe to follow the account given by Tavernier, who 
traded extensively during his •travels in Southern India, and is 
not likely to have been mistaken on a question of the kind. 
According to Mm, the old pagodas were the surviving coins of the 
Empire of Vijayanagar; they were of the same intrinsic value 
as the new pagodas, but commanded a premium (in his time) 
of about one rupee, apparently because some classes of trans¬ 
actions, and notably payments of revenue, had to be made 
in these particular coins.. He adds that the melting of old 
pagodas was conftemned by a superstition current at the time, ‘ 
and that the moneyjiihangers paid the king or Golconda a large 
annual sum to prevait their withdrawal for re-coinage. If this 
account is correct, we should expedi to find the old pagodas 
appreciating relatively to the new,’ for while the premium would 
operate to prevent melting or export, casual losses would 
gradually reduce the quantity in active ciiculation, and thus the 
money-changers could count on a steady profit so long as the 
demand continued. As a matter of fact, we find, that ^he old 
coins appreciated during our period in terms of the new, whidh 
were themselves appreciating in terms of silver. The recognised 
ratio about 1632 was 125 new for lOb old, but by 1661 the ordinary 
rate was over 130, and in 161>6 it was above i4b.^ The actual 

‘ A letter written from Madapollam to thfi EnglishVlompany in the 
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value taken by the English meicliantB was 8s. 4d. when the new 
pagoda wa 6s. 8d., and lol. when the new was 8s., but the latihr 
ihte was admitted to be misleading. In terms of Mogij currenc/, 
the old pagoda rose during our period from undepTOur to wcH 
over five rupees. , ^ 

The fractional currency employed with pagodas varied greatly ; 
the sWll gold coin, called fanam, was Ackoned at different times 
or places ub 12, 15, 16, 18, 24, and 32 to the pagoda, while the 
copper cash also had a wide range. These units become important 
only when rates are quotcdin terms of them, and such quotations 
must be interpreted in the light of the context. 

Weights 

Dupng our period there was nothing like a general unit of 
weight in India, and for a standard we must adopt the pound 
avoirdupois, which was used by the EnglLsh factors, and has not 
varied in the inten^l. Clare must be taken to distinguish the 
poflfnds (or livres) of writers of other European nations, which 
differed frc*n the pound avoirdupois by amounts which were in 
some cases relatively great: the most important of these is the 
pound used in the Dutch commercial records.^ 

The Dutch Pound.—Several different pounds prevailed in 
Holland at this time, and in the original charter of the Dutch 
Company it was laid down that all spices should be sold by the 
Amsterdam pound, the weight of which was 0-494 kilograms,® or 
practically 1-09 lb. Examination of various equivalent weights 
in the Batavia Journals shows that the pound prc8cribcd»for 
spices was, in fact, used for all purposes by the Dutch factors in 
the East. To convert the Dutch weights into pounds avoirdupois, 
it is necessary to increase them by 9-per ceuj. buMn ordinary 
reading the a^^tipn of one-tenth gives^a fair approximation to 
the quantities denoted. 1 

The French Uvre of the Mriod,was sli^tly less than the Dutch 
pound, anS can be treated tor (jedinary purposes as its equivalent. 

year 1667 shows that the local euthorities had then scoured a practical 
monopoly of old pagodas, and had forced the ratio up to 170 bjainaisting 
on the payment of revenue in the more valuable coin. 

• The printed Eatavia Journals use two distinct abbreviations for the 

pound. In com students may be tempted to think, os 1 was tempted, 
tlftit the symbols might denote different units, I may mention that inquiry 
made from the publUhers showed that the two signs are interchangeable, 
and mean the same thing. • * 

• This figure i| taken from Staring and van Wieringen’s Pait and Praeni 
Mewnira, Weiahta, Sid Cant. I am indebted for the reference to Dr. W. B. 
Bisschop; I hav^beeif unable to obtain a copy of the book itself. 
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It is dangerous to take the. ton as a unit of weight at this 
period l usualljr, though not invanaBly, ifi denotes a ijieasure of 
(.hipping space, iwresenting about 60 cubic feet.‘ This is equal^ 
„true of the''Dutcn latt, which was equal to about 120 cubic feet 
or 2 tons (measurement). ,Thus in one place we are told that 
168 last of rice weighed 474,200 lb. Dutch; this makes the last 
of rice 3270 lb. avoirdupoit; in another place, some rice of different 
quality came out at 3760 lb. to the last, while a last of pepper 
weighed 2616 lb. 

The quintal, or kintal, a Portugupse unit used widely in the 
East, was about 130 lb. 

The chief Indian imit of weight bore the name man, now 
familiar as ifiaund. All of those with which we are concerned 
contained 46 ser, but the weight of the set differed widely.^ From 
Akbar’s time onward the maunds of the Mogul Empire had what 
may be called a scientific basis, the ser being fixed at the weight of 
a certain number of the copper coins called dam. Akbar’s own 
ser contained 30 dam: the Akbari maand, therefore, represented 
the weight of 1200 dam (each of about 324 grains^, or about 
66J lb., and can be thought of as half a hundredweight, but the 
.English factors usually took it at 66 lb., and perhaps this was 
correct in practice, as the sellers’ weights may have been based on 
slightly worn coins. The Dutch took it at 60 of their pounds, 
giving 64| lb. avoirdupois, but from the frequent use of round 
numbers I suspect that their equivalents were selected partly for 
practical convenience, and not solely for minute accuracy. 

* The ton made its way gradually into the avoirdupois table during the 
seventeenth century; schoal-books published early in the century used no 
weight larger than the cwt, but eventually the ton earned recognition. 
It appears t^ bo uncertain when merchants adopted it as a general unit 
of weight, but it is^.robablo that the schools followed the markets, and in, 
particular passages the rrord may denote a weight of. ira% or lead, or other 
heavy goods, but its oi'linary use during our period is that of a measure. 
I have been unable tofiiunl any discussion of this subject, and the views 
I have expressed arc based on examinatioii of a number of commercial and 
educational manuals published daring '.ho century. 

* One occasionally finds references to^mannds of 39, 41, or 42 ser, but 
I take t^bese to indicate commercial allowances made in particular trans¬ 
actions or classes of transactions: a seller mightsallow one ser extra in the 
maund, or a buyer take a maund reduced by one ser,, where modem mer¬ 
chants would speak of an allowance of 2^ per cent. In a few cases there is 
mention of a maund containing 60 ser, but those seem to mean'that the 
writer is explaining an unfamiliar maund in terms of the„ser which he 
ordinarily used. Tp say that the Akbari ipaund contained 60 ser would be 
natural in the case of a merchant who 'tta^cted business on the basis of 
the Gujarat ser of 20 pice, for 66 of these ser, in fastf Inake one Akbari 
maund. 
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In 1619 Jahangir was told a, lenj^uun uiendicant that 
according to the Hindy sc^tures the ser ought to weigh 36 dan, 
%Dd he p^mptly made this standard applicable* to the%mpir*. 
We read of the Jahangiri maund at Patna in*162Q,>lnd the ser 
weighed 36 pice at Burhanpur in 1622, so that the order had 
widespread effect; the weight of tois maond would be about 
66 H). Apparently this maund penlated in Bengal for some 
years aftec Shahjahan had introduced another standard, for the 
Dutch records mention a maund of about 66 lb. at Hooghly in 
1636, and at Balasore in 16^, but in 1645 the Shahjahani maund 
was used at the port of Pipli. Mundy in 1632 found the maund 
in use at Patna to be based on a sef of 37 pice : this may represent 
the Jahangiri maund with a trade allowance of dhe pice in the 
ser, OT it may be a local unit. In 1620 Hughes had*found in the 
sam^lfearket the Akbari ser of 30 pice, and another of 34J pice. 

Shahjahan in his turn fixed the ser at 40 dam, giving a maund 
of nearly 74 lb. I have not found a definite statement showing 
when it was introduced, Mit it was in use in Agra in 1634, when a 
Dutch record speaks of the maund of 67 pounds Dutch, which 
is nearly 74 lb. We meet this maund in various localities from 
Sind to Bengal during the remainder of our period, but its use 
was not universal, and it is important to note that indigo, in 
particular, continued to be bought in Agra by the Akbari maund.* 
It may be added that the “ standard ” maund of over 82 lb. is 
quite modem, and was unknown during our period. 

So far I have written of the official Mogul maund. Gujarat had 
a system of its own. At the opening of our period we read of two 
mauuds current there, one of about 27 lb., the other of 32f lb., 
but nearly all important transactions were conducted in terms 
of the latter, which is usually taken at 33 lb., and i^described as 
, based on a ser of 18 pice.* In Dutch j^unds it m taken sometimes 
at 30 and soMBtiimes at 30i, the latter beir^, I think, nearer the 
truth, but the former being prefcrrqis a round number. 
Shahjaha{i altered this loc^l, oi*Gujarat, ser from 18 pice to 20. 
• The change is recorded as follows in Methwold’s diary for 1636 : 
“ February 12th. By ordeijfrom the king, who sent his farraan 
to that purpose, the ser of this place [SuratJ, which hath in all 

' * Indigo was not the only exception in the Agra market, for a factor 
writing in 1655 about a transactioa in cochineal reported that the ser used 
‘kis 40 ^ice, add not 36 pice as wo were formerly made to believe; that 
custom beir^ three years since altered ” {English Ftwicries, z. 18). In 
other words, the Jahangiri seg was retain^ for coc^eal until the year 
1652. 

• The smjUed^ltjaiat mannd was (Aviously the southern maund, men¬ 
tioned below asArovaMing on the coast. 
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fonner times been but 18'pice<weight, was now made 20 pice; 
a(^rdiflg wher^unto all weights jy«e''’reCtified. In Alynadabad 
it hath be^n so fo^ more than a year, and now the maund of thyi 
place is jusi! the half of the maund Jahan, which consisteth of 
40 sera, and every ser of 40i^ice weight.” * The rectification of 
the weights shows that the order was really effective, and from 
this time onwards the Gujiirat mifiind was taken at or near SI lb. 
in English records, while the Dutch took it as 34^, which is slightly 
mote. Surat factors occasionally wrote of the Shahjahani as a 
“ double maund,” a term which is sJScurate from their point of 
view. , 

Southwards from Surat, and up the East Coast as far as 
Masubpatam, the maund was apparently not subject to official 
interference, and was equal to about 26 lb. (1 lb. more or less); 
we have 27 at Nizampatam, 26 at Masulipatam and Oblicut, 
26 at Dabhol, Tegnapatam, and Madras; and in this region the 
candy, or bahar, was usually 20 maunds. 

It may be noted that the weights sjtoken Of as maimds by the 
factors in Persia were much smaller than those mentioned above. 
At Tabriz the maund was only 6 lb. 6 oz., while at Ispahan the 
Jmn-i-shahi or baiman was 12| lb. On the other side of India 
the Arakan maund was about 46 lb. 

The principal maunds in use in India may thus bo tabulated 
as follows: 


'Kamo. 

Approalinate 
Weight in ibs. 

Weight 





of Scr in 

Current. 

Period. 




Avoir¬ 

dupois. 

Dutch. 

Dams. 



% 

Akbaii . . 

66 " 

60 


North India 

Up to 1619. 

Jahai^m. . 

66 

60 


•* 

Floni 1620 to about 


i. 



1634, but in Ben- 




■ 

t 

gal up to 1642 or 
later. <i 

Shabjahani (or 
double maund) 

74 

iZ] 

40- 

■■ 

From about 1634. 

GujataV^fl • 

33 

{wi} 

18 

Qujarat 

Unto 1634-^. 

Qujarati new 

37 

34} 

20 

„ 

From 1636-36. 

Southern . . 

26(±I) 

24 (± 1 ) 


South India 

'Throughout our 





and East 

period. 





Coast 



'' ♦ *' 

‘ An entry In the Dagh Rtgitia, October 22, 1634, shows that the old 
mannd was still in use at Ahmada'uad in 1634, so thesolUnge in that oity 
must have been made in the winter u{ 1634r-3JS. , 
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Some knowledge is nc^ed^ of*the Chinese scale of weights, 
which prevailed t^ugkeuAte markets from Sumatra ea|twarf, 
tl^ weights being known^among the islands thpir Mal^ty names* 
The large unit is the picul, w]|ich contains 133J Ib.t ’below this* 
is the catty of 1J Ib.j 100 catties gouig to the picul. Very little 
variation appears in regard to these units, but in reading of the 
spice *trade it is important to rememrtr that the catty of the 
Banda Islaeds was much larger, being almost 6 lb., and that 
mace and nutmegs were weighed by this unit. * 

*• 

Measubbs oe Papacity 

No Indian measures of capacity are prominent k: the records 
of this period, and all that need be said under this’’head is to 
repeat that the word ton usually means a quantity of goods 
sufficie^ to occupy about 60 cubic feet, and that a last similarly 
denotes about 120 cubic feet. 

Measubes op Lbnoth 

. Gttz, Covad, and flasto.—There is no Indian measure of length 
which can be adopted as a standard for our period, and we must 
employ the English yard, which has not changed in the interval. 
The measures of length prevailing is Northern India were known 
as gaz; they varied greatly, and Akbar attempted to standardise 
them in his IlaU gaz, which, according to the data given by Abul 
Fad, ought to be about 31 inches, but appears in practice to have 
I been rather more than an inch longer. The Ilahi gaz was usfd 
in the North, but not universally. Jahangir increased the gaz 
by 20 per cent, following the corresponding changes in the maund 
and the rupee; we meet this gaz of 40; inches at Patea in 1620, 
hat I have found too few references to it to 8ho% the extent to 
which it was addptsd. About |he year 1646,Shahjahan made a 
trifling reduction in the gaz then in use at’Afra to assimilate it 
to the Lahore standard ; I hive not read of other official changes 
during our period, but in 1647 the Agra unit was still about 32 
inches. • 

In Gujarat two measures were in use. The larger, almost 
exactly a yard, was used in Surat for woollen goods, while Ahma- 
^dabad seems usually to have employed the 'Ilahi gaz for this 
purpose f but fSr cotton cloth there was a shorter measure of just 
under f yard, which was in general use along the West Coast. 
Whatever the length, the y(fe%ught be divideif either into 16 
girih, or 2^tosss^,*and both subdivisions are met with in the 
commercial corras^ndence. 
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The Portuguese on theqWest Ck)a8t applied covado, theii word 
{6i a to^whatever gaz the^ t^ddn use in markets, 
hud the terms uped b 7 the English (corad, covert, etc.) are cqjf- 
riuptions of this word. In the Gujarat piece goods trade it is safe 
to take the covad as nearl^.f yard. In Sind we are told that 17 
of the local covads made 20} covads of Gujarat; this gives 32} 
inches for Sind, so we mby infer Uiat the word covad was'there 
applied to the Ilahi gaz. I think it always refers to the IlaM gaz 
in "Agra also, but this is not quite cleat: in Patna we have the 
Jahangiri covad of 40 inches as alre 0 dy mentioned. 

On the East Coast wo fini^ the true Indian cubit, described as 
hasta by the English and asta by the Dutch, and usually taken as 
half a yard, or very slightly more. Covads are frequently men¬ 
tioned in the coast records, but in this case the word is used as a 
synonjrm for kasta, and not as denoting a difierent unit. An 
instance has been given in Appendix B, where 100 cobidos ate 
equated to 70 Dutch ells; the standard length of salempore cloth 
is given sometimes as 16 yards, and sdmetimes as 32 covads ; and 
various other incidental references establish the use. ^ 

The measures of practical importance are thus: 


On the East Coast . 
In Gujarat . . . 

In Sind . . . . 
In Northern India . 

M »» • 


Hasta (or oovad), about 18 inches. 

Covad, nearly 27 inohes. 

Covaii (Habi gaz), about 32 inches. 

Ilahi gaz (or covad), about 32 inches. 
Jahangiri gaz (or covad), about 40 inches; the 
precise range of the latter is uncertain, bui 
it did not last for long. 


Gorge and Piece .—Transactions in the piece goods trade were 
not, as a rule, carried out in terms of yards, or covads, or hastas, 
but by tl!c copie or by the piece, a corge (or score) being 2C 
pieces; and in order to appreciate the voluq^ of trade, it 1! 
desirable to form mme ides of the ordiqary’le^h of the piece, 
In the case of the (lajafat calico trade to Europe, this can be done 
with reasonable accuracy, because the cloth exported in quantity 
was of a few well-known kinds, and while individual pieces varied 
with Jh® idiosyncrasies of the weavers, variations were usually a 
matter of inches rather than of yards. The standard lengths oi 
some kinds exported were as follows : v 


Baftas of Gujarat . 
Duttiea of Gujarat . 
Semiai oeg of Samana 
Joorees of Sind 
Herooolis of Agra 


14 to 18 yardg. ' 

About 12 yards. 

,A)<out 10 yards. 

Between 12 and 15 yards. 
About 16 yat(l^“ 
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I have not found a definite statement cf the length of daiiyabads 
as piitcha^ in Oudh,«bu^ 1662, when the English C^paiijr 
oideied t^ make to be imitated in Gujarat, th; dimeijsions pre* 
scribed were 13 to 14 yards long by J yard broad. ‘An ordinary* 
cargo from Surat-may thus be taken, as running rather less than 
16 yards to the piece, the amount of the deficiency dep^j#ng 
on tSe proportion of dutties, short joorfcs, or semianoes indmi.’d 
in it; 100,000 pieces would represent from IJ to IJ million yards. 
This figure would not apply to a cargo containing a large propor¬ 
tion of guzzees from Agra, 4) this cloth was made in long pieces 
varying from 30 yards upwards, but 1 have not noticed any such 
cargo during our period, and the export of guzzees ,tp Europe did 
not attain large dimensions. 

%i the East Coast matters were more complicated, because the 
European shipments thence consisted largely of longcloth, which, 
like the guzzees just mentioned, might be of very considerable 
length, usually between 36 and 40 yards.^ In the indent sent out 
from London in 166?, theTlompany complained that the length 
had in manj cases been reduced to 36 yards, and a year later they 
directed that the length should be 37 to 38 yards, so that these 
figures may be used for approximate calculations. The letter 
just quoted shows further that salempores may be taken as 16 
yards, moorees as about 9 yards, •percalles about 8 yards, abd 
white ginghams about 21 yards. 

Consignments for the North African trade consisted mainly of 
turban cloth, the pieees of which were perhaps about 12 yards 
long on the average. Some of the goods for Guinea were mqch 
shorter, “ negro-clouts ” (Dutch negroscleeden) being only 4 yards; 
but the bulk of what is called Guinea cloth was longcloth, 
and was usually invoiced by the cubit. As to tiy^ export to 
(Sumatra, Java, and beyond, the number of varieties of clo^ih is far 
too great for aAy accurate average to be deduced fi'om the few 
records available; some of the common dotlf'i were of the length 
given for salicoes, very te4 were longer, and a large number 
were much shorter, tanging froifl lengths of 8 yards down to what 
we should call handkerchiefia. Probably the average of an 
ordinary cargo for the southward was much less than lb'yards, 
but how much less cannot be calculated with precision. 

• 

i The hnmbef of pieces and also the number of “ oovads " are speoiBed 
for three consignments of longcloth in the invoice of the year 1639 attached 
to O.C. 1666. The average perffiece works out as 62}* 71, and 72 oovads 
respectively ; taking the coved at half a yard, those consignments averaged 
31}, 36}, aq^ 36 Jaids, the first being llinob below the standard, and the 
others apptOzuna/jng t<r it ' 
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>, ^ Bales, Packs, Fae'^lbs, Etc. 

So mwli information relating to the trade of our period is 
‘given in tenhs of bales, or other packages, that it is desirable to 
arrive at some idea of their«ignificance. The jSackages of which 
I h»."i' found average or standard yeights recorded are as follows; 
ip4ome cases the weights'ire net, in others they probably include 
packing materials, but this has usually to be guessed :* 


Commodity. 

Source. 

Contents oi 
^ Bale. 

Means of 
Transit. 


« 

Indigo . y a 

Agra 

220 lb. net 

Camel 

(English records) 

»» • • • 

„ 

230-240 lb. 

„ 

(Duteh records) 

„ . . . 

Gujarat 

148 lb. not 

Not stated 

(English gpoords) 

„ . . . 

„ 

146-166 lb. 

„ 

(Dutch records) 

Sugar . 


2061b. 



Saltpetre 

„ 

296 lb. 



Silk . . . 

Bengal 

143 lb. ^ 

A 


Cotton yam 

Coromandel 

16Slb. 


M * 

Surat 

1881b. 


1 »» 

Fioco goods . 

Agra 

110 pieces 
oalicofHi 

Buffalo 

” 

„ . . 

Gujarat 

100 picoca 
baftaa 

Not stated 

•• 

i» • • 


200 picccB 
bairamU 
(6 yards) 



< 

East 

26 pioccs 
longoloths 
(36 yards) 




It will be understood that the size of a bale was a matter of 
convenience, an^ when goods were packed at the waterside, the 
limit of weight was presumably set by the possiWhty of handling 
the bales without ^e aid of modem mechahicat'appliances. 1 
take the bales of SA-.gaif and Ba}tpeti^ in the foregoing statement 
to indicate approximately this limit, so that bales wets not likely 
in any case to exceed 300 lb., thohgh they might be of less weight 
in the case of bulky articles such ati yam. Goods brought down 
by land were packed to suit the method of transport, the general 
principle being that two bales made one load, s'ung across the ox 
or camel. The load of an ox was somewhere about ^ lb.,J and the 

‘ Tavernier (i. 39) puts the ox-loivd at 300 to 350 Uvret. Mundy (U. 6S) 
allows 2} cwt., or 260 lb. net. On p. 6^he takes 4 “ great maunds,’* whiph 
may be either Jahangiri (=265 ^b.), or Sbahjahani (=296 lb.); he also 
gives the equivalent of the mauna as 16 gallons, or tfro'ba^'A, “lionden 
measure,” but 1 am not sore what London measure ha was thinking of. 
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bales of Gujarat indigo and ^ngaftilk were of a size consistent wi|h 
this metbaxi of transit ? inoigo from Agra was fr*quentlj#carrie^ 
(fc camels^ the load of ’^^hich was about 500 Ib.^ and the weights 
given are about half-camel loads. In cases, then,‘where goodff 
were brought by land it appears reasonably safe to take the bales 
at qj}out 150 lb. each, unless it is probable that camelpcycre 
employed, when they may be taken at nearly 260 lb.; but when 
goods were re-packed at the waterside, the bales were probably 
larger, up to a maximum of 300 lb. As to cotton goods, wSere 
the weight is not given, it Vill be seen that calicoes were made 
into bales varying from about 100® to 1600 yards. 

Of packages made up outside India, only two uequire notice, 
the sack of pepper and the suckle (suckell, sockel) oPmace. The 
sack of pepper at Bantam was about 62 lb. The suckle ^ of mace 
varied^n weight rather widely, the limits indicated by numerous 
details in the Batavia Journals being 120 and 140 lb. 


AUTHORITIES FOR APPENDIX D 

The questions dealt with in this Appendix have usually to bo deter¬ 
mined by oxamming a number of incidental statements in commercial 
documents. 1 have not attempted to give a complete list of these, but 
1 hope that the following references will suffice to justify the conclusions 
reached. 

CtTBBiiNoy.—For the rupee, see Ain (traitolation), i. 16-35; and for 
discount on various issues, English Eactorka, i. 113, ^6, 248. Jahangir’s 
large rupees are mentioned in Pelaart, 11, but the French translation i%not 
quite accurate on them. For equivalent values of guilders, see J)agh 
Register^ June 21, 1634, July 31, 1641, February 17, 1659; and for rials, 
English FaclorieSt 1. 8, 187, 314, The mint at Mulher is mentioned in 
PvTchas, I. iv. 424, and English Factories, i. 91, ii. 3'j, v.*^25. For the 
■Value of the mabmudi, see Letters Received, i. 34, English Factories, vi. 91, 
viii. 256, and Chart Minutes, May 1651. 

For Mogul copper ooiiu, see Am (translatienj, 31; for the Gujarat 
pice, Letters^Received, i. 33, ant Ea^b Factories} i. 269; for the anna. 

The ordinary gallon of wheat abouf this time was 8} lb. Troy, or say 7 lb, 
avoirdupois, which would make the maund 112 lb., so either he was using 
some o&er English unit, or he made a mistake in his oalculationi. (The 
weights and measures used for grain in England are discussed in Sir C. M. 
Watson’s iSriNsh Weights and Measures, London, 19J0.) The conventional 
s load of ox in^orthem India is still 4 maunds, or say 330 lb. 

The conjecture that suckell may be a misreading for picul {Bobaon- 
Jobson, 8.V. flatty) is negatived decisively by the Dutch records; and the 
fact that a suckle was a package • established by an ii^oioe entered in the 
Batavia Jo^al^ni^^r date May 31, where the cost of suckles and 
Other packfi^ matoiia|f is given separately from the price paid for the 
mace. 
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L 194, vi 316. Fagodu ace'disou;^ in Hobton-Jobaon, a.T. Fdt 
the ebu ^ in valne of new pagodas, ate '^tglitit i’actorkt, L 262, iv. 300, 
&. 16, 2l, ^ 33, agd Court Minvia, May 9, 1651. For old pagodas, ^ 
Javemier, it.' 89 ff., and Bugluh Factorm, ir. 80; for their appreciation, 
idem, iv. 291, 300, ix. 61, x. 42, 103. For fanams and cash, see Hobion- 
Jobaon, b,v. ; Bowrey, 114; and %ciorer, passim. 


............ ... ...j...... ... ...... ....pany of the Amsterdam 

pound was prescribed in Article 40 of the Charter, printed in Can der City's, 
0 .12. The livre is discussed in La Crania Cyelopidie, b.v. The size of the 
shipping-ton is examined in Appendix D. of India at the Daath of Akbar. 
The use of the word last is deduced from numerous passages in the Dagh 
Ragiater, a.g. February 19,1641, Nlirember 14,1644, and June 8, 1646. 

For Akbar’s i .aund, see India at tha Death of AIcbar, 63, Purchaa, I. iU. 218, 
Dagh Bagiater, June 21, 1634. Jahangir recorded the change made by him 
in Tuzui, ii. 108; his maund is mentioned in Engliah Pactariea, i. 199, 
ii. 230; Pebarl, 11; Dagh Begialer, February 8, 1634, June 10, W36, and 
January 6, 1645 (Coromandel). The change at Pipli is noted in Bngliah 
Padoriea, vii 72; the weights at Patna in idem, i. 193, and Mundy, ii. 156. 
The first record I have found of the Shahjahani maund is in Dagh Bagiater, 
October 22, 1634; the survival of the Akbari mkund for indigo is men¬ 
tioned in Tavernier, i. 38, and Bngliah Pactoriea, viL 84, viii. 202. 

For the Gujarat maunds, see Letters Beeeived, i. 34, v. 'i06, vi. 167; 
Mngliah Paetoriea, i. 60 ; Dagh Bagiater, May 14, 1633, February 24, 1634. 
Metbwold’s record of the change is in Bngliah Faetoriea, v. 156. For 
southern maunds, see Schorer, passim ; English Faatoriea, i. 163, 255, 289, 
viii. 216, and Letters Beeeived, i. 319; and for the Candy, English Facloriea 
L 262, 3(H, iv. 76. Persian maunds are given in Letters Received, v. 194, 
237,248,288 •. these of Arakan in Dagh Register, February 6,1636, February 
13, 1637. For the Chinese scale of weights, see Hobson-Jobson, under 
Catty, and Picul, also Digh Register, March 16, 1637; for the Banda catty, 
iderft, September 27, 1626, and Purchaa, I. iii. 203. 

Measobxs.—F or the gaz, see Ain (translation), ii. 68-61, English Factories, 

L 192, 236, viii. 190; for Gujarat measures, idem, L 21, iii. 355, vi. 241, 
and Letters Skuive^, L 34; for Sind, English Factories, v. 129; and for the 
East Coast, Purchaa, I. iv. 391, Letters Received, vi. 71, Dagh Registe)^ 
February 13, 1637; If aster, i, 272. ^ferences 65 the length of piece 
goods are; for baftas, ACettrrs Received, i. 29, 74, English Factories, iii. 247, 
iv. 8; for dutties, (dim, i. 62, iv. '6; ibc semianoes, idem, vi. 134, and 
Letters Received, iv. 239; for Sind goods, English Factories, v.' 129, vi. 136, 
viii. 78; for metcoolis, idem, vi. 311, vii. 123; and for guzzees, idem, vii. 7, 

The size of longcloths and other coast pieoes is taken from Letter Book, 
II. 13,'T96: of Nor^h African goods, from Letleta Received, i. 29, iv. 35; 
of goods for Guinea from Dagh Register, February 13, 1637, and various 
Butch invoices. Exapiples of the sizes required for ti^e Asiatic trade will 
be found in English Factories, iv. 204, v. 297, and Dagh Register, March 16, 
1637; December 29, 1644; and May 14,1646, 

« . 

Baues, etc. —B^erences to sizes of Cates are; for Agra indigo, English 
Factories, vii. 84, Dagh Register, 'May 20, 1641, and Jure ^ 1642; toe 
Gujarat indigo, O.C., 1666 (invoice), and Dagh Register, MajF'20,1641, aifd 
July 3, 1643; for sugar, idem. May 20,1641; for saltpettre, idem, June 20, 
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4U2; {ai siUc, idem, May 2^1641 ^for yam, idem, December 4, 1634; 
for piece |;oo^, idem, MaroS 14, 1637, May 20, 1641; and 0.0. 1366 
(^Toice). For pack animals, SM Bnjliah Factories, i. 71^-76, ii. IkS. • 
^ For sacks of pepper, see f’urcAos, I. iii. 161, and Dagk Rtgis^, August 21, 
1631; for sucklM of mace, idem, September 26, 1626, September 28, 1628, 
May 7, 1637, and iftany subsequent entries. 
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APPENDIX E 

LIST OF AUTHORITIES 

Notb.— This list is arranged in the alphabetical order of the 

abbreviations or “ key-words ”* which have been used in th/s notes 

to the text. 

Agba Acoootts. The Accounts of the IJutch ^tory at Agra, 1637- 
1639, being Nos. 120 and 123 of the W. Geleynssen de Jough 
Collection in The Hague Public Record Office. 

Ain. The Ain-i AkbarL By Abul Fazl-i’Allami. Persian text, edited 
by H. Blochmann, and translation by Bloohmann and Jarrett, both 
printed for the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

Akbab-Nama. The Akbar-nama. By Abul Fazl-i ’AUaml. Persian 
text, and translation by H. Beveridge, both printed for the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 

ALBOQTiEBQtJK. Commehtarios do grande Afonso Dalboquerque. 3rd 
“Portuguese edition. Lisbon, 1774. 

Asoou. Early Revenue History of Bengal, and the Fifth Report, 
1812. F. D. Asooll Oxford, 1917. 

Badshahnama. The Badshah-nama. By ’Abd al-HamJd Lahawri.* 
BibUotheca Indica, printed for t^e Asiatic Sooiet^ tif Bengal 

Baines. History of ^e Cotton Manu^ture in Oieat Britain. By 
Edward Bainea London, 183$. 

Basbosa. The Book of Duarte Barbosa. Translated by M. Long- 
worth Dames for the Hakluyt SoSlety. (The Portuguese text is 
voC il No. VIL pf CoJlecoo de Noticiaa para mBislaria e Oeographia 
das Nofcts UUramarinas, issued by the Lisbon Royal Academy of 
Sciences.) 

Babbos. Da Asia (Decadas). By J. de Barros. Lisbon, 1777, etc. 

Bbqin ends Voobssanoh. Begin en^ yoortgangh van de Vereenigde 
Nederlandtscbe Geoctroyeerd Oost Indisohe Comnagnie, Amster¬ 
dam, 1646. • 


344 
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SsBiniB. Travels in the Mogul ^pir^ 1656-S8. By F. Bernier. 
Bevised edition by 4. d^^able. London, 1891. ^ 

^pWBXT. A Geographical Account of tho Countries round th6 Bay ^ 
Bengal By T. Bowrey. &ited by Su: Bioh^ Temple for th^ 
Hakluyt Society. 

CAUtiTDAB S.P. Calendar of State Papers. Colonial Series, Easyi^dia, 
etc., 1616-1634. By E. Samsbury. Condon, 1862, etc. 

Cams. Mod. Hist. The Cambridge Modem History, vols. l-iv. Cam¬ 
bridge, 1902. * 

Camtos. History of the Portiguese in Bengal By J. T. A. Campos. 
Calcutta, 1919. •' 

Cabtanhsda. Historia do desoobrimento e conquista^da India. By 
F. L. Castanheda. Lisbon, 1833. * 

ConsKit Lendas da India. By G. Oorrea. Lisbon, 1858, etc. 

CoiXBT Mindtes. (1) Calendar of the Court Minutes of tho E.I.C 0 . 

By E. B. Sainsbury. Oxford, 1907, etc. (2) The MS. Court 
Minutes in the Iildia Ofioe Records. (I have given the dates of 
the ent^es quoted, which serve as references equally to the Calendar 
and the original records.) 

CoDTO. Da Asia (Decadas). By D. dc Couto. Lisbon, 1777, etc. 

CuNSiNOHAM. Growth of English Industry and Commerce. By W. 
Cunningham. 3rd edition. London, 1903. 

Daoh Rbgistee. Dagh-Eegister gehouden int Casteel Batavia, 1624- 
1681 (the official Journal kept by the Dutch authorities). Batavia 
and The Hague, 1896-1919. (A name, e.g. Surat, after the date 
of entry quoted, means that the entry will be found in the 80 q)aon 
dealing with that administrative centre. Only a few of tho 
volumes are arranged in sections, and as a rule the date is a # 
sufficient guide to the pajpage quoted.) 

^ALOADO. Glosf^o Luso-Asiatioo. By S. R Dalgado. Ckiimbra, 
1919-21. • • s 

Daniels. The Early Englisl# Cotjon Industry^, By G. W. Daniels. 
Manchlstor, 1920. 

Danvebs. The Portuguese ii^ti^ia. By F. C. Danvers. London, 
1894. 

D» JoNQB. De Opkomst van het Nederlandsoh Gezag in Oost-Indio. 

By J. K. J. de Jonge. Amsterdam and Thj Hague, 1862, etc. 

Dfc La A. De^mperio Magni Mogolis. By J. de Laet. Leyden, 1631. 

Della VaiIe. The Traveb of Pietro della Valle^ to India. Edited 
by E. Grey for the Haklu;^ Society. 

Botch iJPfiAWSAB., Selections tfdm the Records of the Madras 
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OoTemment. Dutch Bcooidi, No,.13: The Dutch in Malabar 

Madras, 1911. 

a » 

liiAKLY Tb^vbls. , Early Travels in^ Indi^ Edited by W. Eostnr. 
Oxford,* >1921. (Contams the narratives of Eitch, Mildenhall, 
Hawkins, Einoh, Withingtcn, Coryat, and Terry.) 

Edjpktdson. History of HoUand. , By Q. Edmundson. Cambrid^, 
1922. * 

« 

EtjAS. Het Voorspel van den Eersten Engelscben Oorlog. By J. E. 
Elias. The Hague, 1920. ^ 

Elliot. The History of India ^ told by its own Historians. From 
the papers of Sir M. Elliot. London, 1867-77. 

A 

Enqush Factobies. The English Factories in India. By W. Foster. 
Oxford, 1906, etc. (The volumes are distinguished by the years 
they cover, from 1618 onwards. In order to abbreviate the 
references, I have distinguished them by numbers, i representing 
1618-21, and x 1655-60.) 

Ethbeidob. Report on past Famines 'In th# Bombay Fresid^cy. 
By A. T. Etheridge. Bombay, 1868. 

Faoioby EKOOBDa See Indu OrnoE Beoobds. 

Fabu y Sousa. The Portuguese Asia. By M. de Faria y Sousa. 
Translated by J. Stevens, ^ndon, 1695. 

FiBST Lbttbb Book. The Register of Letters, etc., of the Governor 
and Oompanjr of Merchants trading into the East Indies, 1800-19. 
London, 1893. (This'title is taken from the title-page: the cover 
bears the title, “ lie First Letter Book of the East India Com- 
*pany.”) 

Fbyeb. a new account of East India and Persia. By J. Fryer. 
Edited Ig W. Orooke for the Hakluyt Society. 

Qujabat Repobt. a Dutch MS. report on the varioia Gujarat markets, 
relating to the ye,ars before 1630; fonninj No* 28 of the W. 
Geleynssen de J(^h<lollection at ^e Btague. 

Haqub Rboobds. This denotes unj^ublished records of {he Colonial 
Archives in the Dutch Public Record 0£5ce at The Hague. 

Haqub Tbabsobifts. The series of copies of Jlutoh records in the 
India Office, entitled “ Transcripts from Archives at The Hague.” 
I have distinguished the three series by Roman numerals: I 
refers to “ Letters from the East ” ; II, “ Letters from tlK Du^h 
Co. to the East ”; and III, “ Letters from the Gov^p^r General 
to his subordinates.” 

Hay. De rebus laponicis, L^diois et Pervanig. ••BjV^hn Ha^. 
Antwerp, 1605. 
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fioBSOIt'JoBSON. A Olomaito of CAloqubl Anglo-Indian Words and 
PhiaMB. Kew edition, ^ted by W. Crooke. London, 1^. * 
fiR)UTUAir. Do eeiste SobipTaart dot Nederlandofs naa|*Ooat-Indje 
onder Cornells do Eontman, 1695-97. (Lodewyoklz’ journal of 
the First Duloh voyage round %e Capo.) Mted by G. P. 
Jtouffaer and J. W. Izorman for the £iinschoten-yereenigingr4,915. 
Tmpicrta t. Q^bttebb. The Imperial Gazetteer of India. Oxford, 190S. 


Indu Ottiok Kxcobds. A description of these records will be fopnd 
in “ A Guide to the India Office Beoords,” by W. Poster. London, 
1919. The series from which I have quoted are—“ Original 
Correspondence,” “Court Mindies,” “Factory Records,” and 
“ Letter Books,” all of which are described in th? Guide in more 
detaiL * 


John Jourdain’s Journal of a Voyage to the East Indies. 
Edited by W. Foster for the Hakluyt Society. 


JouBNAl. AS.B. The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Calcutta. • • 

Jocluiii. E.AS. The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain^d Ireland. London. 


Lbttsb Books. See India Oibtos Reooeds. 


Lbtfebs Rxomvbd. Letters Received by the East India Co. from its 
Servants in the East (1802-17). • London, 1896-1901. 

LiNSCHOTKN. The Voyage of John Huyghen van Linschoten to the 
East Indies. Translation edited by ^ C. Burnell and P. A. 
Thiele for the Hakluyt Society. 

(I have used also the Dutch text, edited by H. Kem foi^the 
LiuMhoten-Vereeniging, 1910. The references I have given to 
chapters apply equally to both publications.) 

Lisbon Tbansobifts. The copies anr^ translations s»f Portuguese 
• Records in the India Office. All the references I have given are 
to the trafislatibns of the sqpes called “ Books of the Monsoons.” 

Majaus-ds-Salatin. Extra<ifs fijrm thi8*chi|^nicle are in Eluot. 
The offiy MS. I have been able to find is Or: 1903, in the British 
Museum. 

Mandblslo. Voyages and Tfkvels into the East Indies. By J. A. 
de Mandelslo. Translated by John Davjps: second edition, 
London, 16693 (I have not seen the original work; much in this 
“ translation ” is the work of editors. Itstvalue as an authority 
was dlscu&ed by Dr. Vincent Smith in Journal S.A.S., April 1015. ^ 

Manhiqdx. * I have, not had access to the origina| Itinerario of Fray 
Sebastian Manrique. references are to the translation of 
somew4kp(frd’published by Sir®. Maclagan in the Journal qf tht 
Hislpriedl voL L 83,151. 
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Marhoci. Storia do Mogor. By N. ,Maaucci. Translated by W. 
Irvine. London, 1907. * ’ / , 

r; i (f 

lilASTlis. Tbe Diaries of Streynshaju Harter, 167&-80. Edited ^>y 
Sir Ricbtrd Temple. London, 1911. 

Methwou). This refers to tho Stlatyma of Ike Kingdom of Oclclamda 
/md other neighbouring noiwWs, written by W. Methwold,,.'and 
. printed in Purekaa His' Pilgrimage, ith edition. London, 1626. 

Midsliton. The Voyage of Sir Henry Middleton to Bantam and the 
Malnoo Islands. Edited by B. Comey for the Hakluyt Society. 

Moiror. The Travels of Peter Mundy m Europe and Asia, 1608-1667. 
Edited by Sir Bicbard Temple for the Hakluyt Society. 

Obioihal Cob^ssfondenoe. See India Oefioe Recobds. 

U 

OviNQTON. A Voyage to Suratt in the year 1689. By J. Ovington. 
London, 1696, 

Pelsabt. An Account (Kemonstrantk) of life in Agra, written in 1626 
by F. Pelsart for the information of his superiors in the Dutch 
E.LCo. A French translation is included iti the Relation de divers 
voyages eurieux published by M. Thdvenot, Paris, 1663, but it is 
greatly condensed, and in places inaccurate; I have relied on 
photographs of the contemporary Dutch MS. 

Pdbchas. Purohas His Pilgrimes. By S. Purchas. (The references 
are to the original paging, which is given in the margin of the 
reprint issued for the Hakluyt Society, Glasgow, 1905.) 

For Purchas His Pilgrimage, see under Mbihwold. 

Pybabd. The Voyage of Francois Pyrard, of Laval, to the East 
Indies. Translated and edited by A. Gray for the Hakluyt Society. 

Bavnal. a Philosophical and Political History of the Settlements 
and Trade of the Europeans in the East and West Indies. Trans¬ 
lated from the French [of Baynal] by J. Justamond. Edinburgh, 
1776. *■ - 

Beaua. Register «p de Generate Besoli\tien van hel Casteel Batavia. 
Leyden and The Hagie, 1882-86. 

l( ' 

BsKNEViUiS. Becucil des voyages. . . . Eouen, 1726. v(A transla- 
■ tion of Begin ends VooBiGANok, with some additional matter.) 

Bob. The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe . . . 1616-19. Edited by 
Wt Foster for tbe Hakluyt Society. 

Sabsub’s AnmNlSTBATiON. Mughal Administratiba By Jadunath 
Sarkar. Calcutta, 1920. c » 

0 

Sabkab’s AuBANazEB. History of Aurangzeb. By Jadunath Sarkar, 
Calcutta, 1912, etc. 

Sabkab’s Shivaji. Shivaji and his Times. Byo Aida-^t)! Sarka^ 
Calcutta, 1919. 
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S abkab ’s Sxudibs. StudieLin Mu§hal Ipdia. By Jadonath Sarkar, 
Calou^, 1919. 

SgHORiiB. Oort Verhael van dj Cast van Chonqjuidel. ^ A’ oonoiA 
MS. account of the u>romandeI Coast, winch reached Holland he 
16J6. (Overgekomon Brieven, HJ0j cerate boek; Hague Re¬ 
cords.) 

SooTT. Constitutidn and Knanoe of Englih, Scottish, and Irish Joint- 
Stock Companies to 1720. By VV. R. Scott. Cambridge, 1910. 
SawBLL. A Forgotten Empire. By R. Sewell. London, 1900. * 

Siurra’s Akbab. Akbar the^reat Mogul. By V. A Smith. 2nd 
edition. Oxford, 1919. • 

Taveenieb. Travels in India. By J. B. Tavernier.^ Edited by V. 
Ball. London, 1889. ’ 

TatboBsS Dacca. Sketch of the Topography and Statistics of Dacca. 
By Dr. J. Taylor. Calcutta, 1840. 

Teepstea’s Koromandei,. De Vestiging van de Nederlanders aan de 
^ust van Koromaidel. ‘By H. Terpstra. Groningen, 1911. 
Terpstba’s ^ceat. De Opkomst dcr Woster-Kwartieren van de Oost- 
Indische Compagnic (Suratte, Arabid, Perzid). By H. Terpstra. 
The Hague, 1918. 

Th^venot. Les Voyages de M. [Jean] de Thdvcnot aux Indcs Orien- 
tales. Amsterdam, 1727. (For’Molchizcdech Thdvonot’s collec¬ 
tion of voyages, see under Pels art.) 

Thomas. The Revenue Resources of the JJughal Empire in India. 
By E. Thomas. London, 1871. 

Tuzuk. Memoirs of Jahangir, translated by A Rogers. Edited by 
H. Beveridge for the Royal Asiatic Society. London, 1909-14. 
VALEKTiJif. Oud en Niew Oost Indien. F. Valentijn. Amsterdam, 

^ 1724-26. 

Van deb Chijs. ^Gischiedenia dor Stichting van de Vereenigde 0. I. 

Compagnie. By J. A vandir Chijs. 2pdje<lition. I/syden, 1867. 
Van Due. • Zes Jaren uit het LovJh van Wemm^r van Berchem. By 
L. C. D. van Dijk. Amster^m, 1858. 

Van Loon. The Fall of the Hutch Republic. By H. W. van Loon. 

London, 1913. ^ * 

Van Twist. Genttalo Besohrijvinge van Indien. By J. van Twist. 

An^teidai^, 1648. * 

Wetteway? The Rise of the Portuguese Power in India. By R. 8. 
Whiteway.. London, 189^.^ , , 
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14-16,18,30; pepper trade of, 20, 
24-26,*83, 92, 96, 96; Portuguese 
competition with, 6,11,19-20, 21- 
22, 27, 32, 36, 37, 43, 225, 229; 
Portuguese trade wiiii, 12-19, 28; 
pufohasing power difflculties of, 

68-62, 64,«66; quicksilver trade 
of, 165,166; regulation of supplies 
by, 162, 168 ; reprisals by, 228; 
saltpetre trade of, 119-122, 140; 
sea-power of, 6, 11, 12, 19; 
shipping industry won by, 81, 82, 
83, 84, 86, 87-88; silk trade of, 
40, 139, 191; slave trade of, 76, 
77-79; Spice Islands and trade 
controlled by, 4, 6, 16, 19-21, 26, 
26,42,76-79,311,312,313; “toys” 
provided by, 88, 69, 70-71; 
treasure export diffioulties of, 61, 
66; transit dues and, 287; yam 
•trade of, 137-138, 190 » 

Dutch pound (weigaiiV333 
■ Dutties,” 66, 124, 12S, 338 ' 

Sast Coast o4 India: calico trade of, 
99,128,129,131-133; customsfarnr 
ing on, 238; famine on, 206, 289, 
210, 211,213; measures of length 
on, 338,339; monopolies on, 147, 
148,149; prices oa, after famine, 
216; trade of, 98-99,128-129,131- 
J33, M; wa^s on, 196 
‘ Eohbaryes,” 127 
Sdmundmn, U., 346 
Slias, J. E., 3^ ^ 

Skington^J i8s 

mot. Sir HArv. 323. 324.346 . 


I English, the, in the East, 13,18, z»/, 
298; Asiatio trade of, 62-64, 91, 
72, 73, 74; Bbngal tra^ of, ifi, 
47-49, 181 ; e4 Bombay, 27 (note), 
230,231; the Chartlred Compan^, 
(,18, 19, 60-61, 297, 298, 307-310, 
311 (note), 312, 313-3^6, 316; 
communication routes of, 168; 
competition for trade of, 274; 
cotton goods trade of, 33, 41, 42, 
66, 68, 74, 82, 98, 100, 123432, 
134-136,1^, 190,192; Dutch and, 
competition between, 20, 21, 22, 
*23, 29, 104-106; European trade 
of, 42, 68, 82, 91,, 97-104, 110-113, 
116-117,119-121,1291132,137-140; 
food-grain prices and, 170, 171, 
172-173, 179, 180; Indian settle¬ 
ments of, 33-34,35-37,38,40-44, 46, 
47-49, 223, 224, 226-228,230-231; 
indigo trade of, 108,110, 111, 112- 
113, 115, 116, 117, 118, 140, 147, 
148, 160-164, 191; Madras estab¬ 
lished by, 33-34; popper trade of, 
20, 24-25, 26, 43, 96, 96; Persian 
Oulf trade of, 39-40; Persians 
and, 27, 39, 40; Portuguese 
, hostilities with, 22, 27, 36,39,40; 
purchasing power, difficulties of, 

69- 02, 64, 67; quicksilver trade 
of, 165, 166; Bed Sea trade of, 
190; reprisals by, 226-227; salt¬ 
petre tr^e of, 119-122; shipping 
industry won by, 81,84,86,8(1,87- 
88; silk trade of, 40, 75, 139; 
slave trade and, 77 (note), 79; 
Spain and, 22^!ngar trade of, 
139; “ toys ” provided by, 69, 

70- 71; trade routes studied by, 
13, l$t transit dues and, 286, 

, 288; treamre export difficulties 

of, 60-61; *Virji Vora and, 164, 
166-166; yam trade of, 136, 137- 
138, 190 

Engrossing, practice of, 146-149, 
163, 166, 167,216 
“ Eramies,” 126 
Etheridge, A»T., 207, 346 
Europe, Western, export trade with, 
91-104,107,140-141,300,317-321: 
in cotton goods, 92-94, 90, 100, 
101, 102, 123-136; in indigo, 107- 
«118; in saltpetre, 118-122; import 
trade with. 62-63. 59-60.140-141. 
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104-170, 298; treasure e^ipoit 
•iiom, restrictions on, 60-61 
Eroise sj'ttem, 292^ 293 
Export trade'-- to Asia, 66-66,72-81; 
‘to Europe, 91-104, 107, 140-141, 
300,317-321; in cotton goods, 92> 
94,99, 100,101, 102,123-136; in 
indigo, 107-118; in saltnetre, 
118-122 ' 
Extra-territoriality in foreign mer- 
oilntUo settlements, 221-226 

Factory, voyage, and fort, 14-15, 
223, 224, 228, 231, 308 
Famines: econofiiio results of, 78, 
100-101, Hi, 205-210, 213-219; 
nature and frequency of, 205-210; 
the great famine of 1630, 41, 78, 
100-101, 210-218, 324 
Fanam (coin), 333 
Fancy goods, 54,56, 129 
Far Eastern trade, 20,21-24,26. See 
China md Japan 
Faria y Sousa, M. de, 207, 346 
Farid Khan, 238 

Farmans: Golconda, “ the Golden,” 
70; Gujarat, 36 

Farming system; of alcohol distil, 
lation, 293; of customs, 236, 238, 
273-276; of Dutch and English 
trade, 148, 243; of mints, 276; 
of pearl Oshery, 222 ;* of pepper 
monopoly, 62 (noie); of public 
offices, 235-236, 239-245; of 
revenue,' 235-246, 249-262, 272- 
273.; of tobacco duty, 189 
Faujdart, 291 (, 

Finch, William, 66, 109, 110, 124, 
145, 162,165,171,183,331 
Fines, officials’ gains from, 294 
Fiscal system, Mogul, 268-273 
B’itoh, Ralph, 13 
“ Fleets ” of Asiatic powers, 4-6 
Florins, 330 

Food-grains: export trade in, 79-80. 
179-180; prices of,vl61, 170-174, 
175, 179-180, 216, 216, 217 
Foreign merchants, thd-r position in 
Asiatic States, 220-231 
Formosa, 26 (note 2), 63 
Fort, factory and, 13,228-231 
Fort St. David, 33 
Foster, William, 105,108 (nols), 346, 
347 


fi FramiB, London trade with, 98 
JSia&Bk,, Caesar, 180 
Frai^h, the, in Eastern Shas, 26 
Fvyer, J, 348 

Oae (measure), 337 
Gingelly coast trade, 67 
*Goa, Portuguese, base, 6,7,9, 22s 27, 
43, 81, 82; trade of, 52 (note), 64 
(note), 67, 81-82 ' 

Gogha, 54 (note), 57 
Gulcpnda,2,5,32; administration in, 
2^, 239-243; customs and cesses 
in, 283, 288; famine in, 206,208; 
farmingsystemin,339-243; Golden 
B'arman of, 70; interest exacted 
in, 62 (note); revenue exactions in, 
201, 239-243, 283, 288; ^hipping 
monopolyi n, 85-86; taxing-posts 
in, 288; tribute imposed on, 269; 

■ truck system in, 195 
Golccfnda, bng of, 234, 241, 242; 
the Dutch and, 32, 228; “ ^ys ” 
demanded by, 70-71‘' 

Gold: absorption of, in India, 63, * 
299, 305; Asiatic supply of, 04, 
66 (note), 66, 299; European ex¬ 
port of, restricted, 60-61; prices 
of, 182-183, 216 
Golden Farman, the, 70 
Gombroon, 39, 83, 84, 159 
“ Governor,” title of, 240 
Governors, Indian, corruption and 
despotism of, 294-296 
Guatemala, indigo from, 113 
Guilders, 330 

Guinea cloth, “ Guinea stuffs,” 66, 

129, 130,133,339 * 

Guinea Compgn^, the, 67 (note) 
^S'arat; 20, 27, 57, 162; assign¬ 
ments of revenue in, 260; calicoes 
of, 41, 65, 99, 124-160, 133, 140, 

' 175, 190, 217, 338; copper im- 
<portB of, 183, 184-1^; covad of, 
338; cqitoms duties of, 238,282; 
famine in, 78, 100-101, 113, 127, 

130, 140, 163; 172, 176, 182, 190, 
209,211-219,324; farming system , 
in, 238, 250, £51; flod-grftin 
prices in, 170,171, J72-176, 190; 
SJce of, 337; gold prices in, 182; 
indigo of, 113, U4Jll6 (note), 117, 
140, 193, 21b, 216; in^o prieps 
in, 16(»-lrf4,170,17!U90; maund 
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of,33S-336; mintsof, 176-1^ 178, 
277; monopoly in, 147^ iSrenue 
Btatistiift for, 263, 264, 266^23 
salt tax in, 294; saltpetre of, i2P 
shipping industry of, 8i-8S, 87 
tobaooo of, 80-81; trade with 
Du«|h, 31-32, 37-38,40, 73; Eng¬ 
lish, 34-36, 40; Portuguese 

control of, 27, 36, 37; wages in, 
196; yanl of, 137,138 
Gujarat Report, the, 289 (sole), 294 
“ Our,” 138 {note) 

“ Guzzoes,” 55, 339 * 

Hagen, van dor, 19 (sole) 

Hague Records, 316, 346 
Hamilton, C. J., 72 
Harvest-glut, Indian, 304 
Hasb-vj^hukrn, 327 
Basil, hasil kamil, and hasil sanwdt, 
326 

fioeia (measure), 338 • * 

Ha^Wdns, WiUiam, 63,226,238,249- 
260, 273 • 

' Hay, J., 346 
Hector, the, 36 
Heusden, the, invoice of, 321 
Hindu C3>iefa, transit duties of, 287- 
289 

Hohson-Jobson, 130 {note), 347 
Holland: England and, 26; Spain 
and, 11-13, 22 

Hooghly, 7, 27, 47, 48, 81, 86, 179, 
223; trade, 47) 48, 67, SU 86 
trade monopoly in, 148 
Hooghly estuary, the, 46, 47, 48 
Houtman, Gomelis de, 13, 223, 347 
Hughes, R., 336 
Hun (cohis), 331 

Ilaki gaz, 337, 338 " ^ 

Import and^xport duties, 273. See 
Customs # 

Import trade, Ipdian, 62-63, 69^, 
67-71, 140-141,164-170,298,301 
Imposts, cesses and, 283-292, ^6 
Indemnities, 268 * 

India: absorption of precious metals 
BP, 306; 4ane sugar supply of, 
138; cowumption in, 197-208, 
298,301-3w; import t^o of J2- 
53, 69-60,61-7K 140-141,16i-TO, 
298, 3M j pemtMi situation in, 
1-27,28;'¥opnljtionef, jp2; Up¬ 


building in, 87: shipping in- 
diJstry of, 81-88; trade develip- 
meut of, gaine and 1(»V8 fr^, 
140-141,297-^ , ' 

India Office Eecord^*101, 347 e 
Jpdian markets, the course of, 146- 
185; general features of, 146-162; 
food graitm and silver, T170-182; 
go|]andeopper,182-185; imported 
goods, 164-170; indigo, 159-164; 
personnelandorganisation,168-160 
Indian merchants, outstanding, 163- 
168 

.ftdian trade: Asiatic, 63-68, 81-88; 
Butch and B glish Companies’ 
development of, 2I>30, 34-35, 62- 
81; factories, Coromandel, West¬ 
ern India, Bengal, 31-49; gains 
and losses to India from, 140-141, 
297-306; export and import, see 
Export trade and Import trade 
Indigo, 32 (no(e), 40, 62,64,68,108- 
110,140,161; European trade in, 
62, 68, 96, 97,98, 99-100, 108-118, 
190, 299; monopoly in, 146, 147, 
148,163,191,269,291-292; prices 
in Gujarat market, 160-164, 170, 
172,176, 190; production of, 189, 
* 190, 191, 193, 194 {note) 

Indijgo bales, weight of, 113 {note), 

m,m 

Indo-Ohina: gold from, CC; grain 
from, 80; silk from, ^ 
Inheritance system, the, 268,* 273, 
277-280, 283 

“ Inland *’ trade, 63 {note) 

Insurance, pract^,of, 158 ■ 

Interest, Indian of, 62 
Interference with trade, oiBcial, 146- 
149,^1.66, 167, 103, 216. See 
Monopolies 

Invoices, shilling, 99, 101, 317-321 
Iron and steel production, 192 
Ispahan maund, 336 
Itimad-ud-daula, tomb of, 1^7 
Ivory trade, 42,53,60, 61 

Jadu Das, 1^7 {note) 

Jagat (impost), 284 {note 2), 280 
“ Jaggery ” (sugar), 138 
Jagir (revenue ^ignmont), 235,238 
Jagirdars (assignees), 290, 291 
#ahangir, 35, 38, 234, 246 {note ); 
alcohol prohibition under, 203; 
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assignment system of, 249; I)^ild- 
sings of, 196, 197; cesses oon- 
^emnCcj, by, 284, 286; coinage, 
177; gaz nt, 33% 338; inherit- 
oanco undcr,‘W8; mannd of, 335; 
memoirs of {Tuzuk), 246 {notei, 
349; pestilence reootdod by, 207; 
revenue statistics for, 264 hiote), 
263, 264, 322; rupee of, *329; 
smoking prohibited by, 189; 
“keys ” presented to, 69, 281; 
waterworks; of, 196,196 
Jakatra, 4,16, 23 
Jama dami (revenue), 326 
Jambi, 24 *■' 

James I., 127,*812 
Japan, 3, 20; copper imports from, 
68, 183, 184, 186; Dutch trade 
with, 25, 75-76, 106; grain from, 
80; gold from, 66 (note); silk 
imported by, 66-66, 139, 190; 
silver from, 64-66; skins and bides 
imported by, 66 
Jask, 39 

Java, 4, 16, 20, 24, 61, 76, 125; 
colonial system in, 63; indigo 
made in, 113 (no(e 2); pepper 
trade of, 16, 24, 62 (note), 96; 
sugar-cane in, 26 

Joint-stock Companies, Dutch and 
English, early history of, 307-312 
“ Joorees,” 338 
Jourdain, John, 162, 347 
“ Jukekans ” (duties), 288 

Kabul trade route, 67-68 
Kacheha (tenuresg^office), 236 , 
KaJUa (coasting fieet), 36, 82 
Kandahar, 2; trade route, 67-68 
Karoria (farmers), 262 
Kashmir, revenue system of, 247 
(note 1) 

Kasimbazar, 48 
Kayal, 44, 223, 244 
“ Kerriabauds,” 127 
Khaa Khan, 209,223, S90,291 
Khairabad, 127 (note), 128 
Khaliaa (revenue), 260 6 
Khdm (tenure of office), 236 
Khandesh, 2; revenue system of, 247 
Kharij-i-muviazzaf (.(land revenue 
system), 269 

Khurram, Prince, 69-70, 84 < 

Kinlal (weight), 334 


“Kiitfedge,” 120 
iCilltna delta, the, 32,33, 229 
Konjtan coast, the; interfet charged 
mn, 62; trade of, 43-44,67 f 
Korea, 3 
Kotwal, 293, 294 

a 

lahari Bandar,, 41-42, 67, 83, 161; 
famine in, 209; farming in, 261; 
valuation in, 274, 276 
Iiahore: canal, 196; revenue statis¬ 
tics for, 203, 264, 323 
Lahort indigo, 109-110 
Lancaster, James, 18-19 
Land cultivation, Indian: com¬ 
mercial products of, 188-192; 
official oppression and, 201-203 
Land rental system, 269-269 
Land revenue, 174, 268; assess¬ 
ment of, 262-269; expenditure of, 
268,269-272; farming of, 236-246, 
2491262,2K, 272-273; increase of, 
methods and results of, 263-*269; 
statistics of, 260-266,'322-328 
Land tenure system, 236, 237-239 
Land trade, Indian, 67-68 
Lasl (measure), 334,337 
Lead, trade in, 63,64,69, 166 
L’Escaliot, Rev. J., 163 (noie) 
Levant trade, 68, 91; raw cotton 
from, 136 

Linen industry, European, 124, 126, 
130 

Linschoten, J. H. van, 13, 347 
Lisbon, 13; trade with, 12, 28, 30, 
108; its volume, 91, 92-96 
Lime (weight), 333 
Local finance, Mogul, 268-273, 283* 
296 

iJoiidon ;• indigo market in, 99-100, 
, 111, 117; trade with, 08-102 

Longoloth, 129, 130, 13% 339 
I* on, H. W. van, 349 
Loveday, A., 207 
Lucknow, 41,138 

Macao, 7,19, 24, 27 
Macassar, 4, 7, 24, 26-26, 167, 169 
Macphersoi;, D., 30? (nole) e 

Madagascar, 16 ^ 

Me^lfas, 33, 81,86, 193; calicoes of, 
99,131,132,140; janune in, 208, 
209; fort at, 513-34. 829, 230^ 
tprms for Settlevient n, 134-136 
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^Mahal (subdiTisions), 247 > 

Mahmudi (coin), 99 (note), 126, 
166 (note), 176 (note), 182,,,183, 
,184, 330-331 * , 

Majalis-ua-Salatin, 333, 32a, 347 
Malabar, 27, 162; f hettU o{, 222; 
pepl^r trade of, 3, 6, 16, 52, 64, 
67,94-96; pira^ of, 6 (note), 9 
Malacca, 3-4,6,7,16, 19,22,27,221 
Malaya, the ilrm of, 166,168 
Malik Ambar, 268 
Malwa, revenue statistics for, 263, 
323 • 

Man (maund), 334 
Mandelslo, J. A. de, 276 (note 2), 347 
Manrique, Father Sebastian, 278, 
281, 347 

Manucci, H., 148, 189, 234 (note 2), 
246 (?&te), 255,268 (note), 261,279, 
348 

Manufactures, Indian, 192-194 
Marathas, the, 27 (no(f^ 269 • 
MasIh-uz-Zaman, 164,166 
Master, Strtynsham, 348 
MqsuUpatam, 32, 33, 34, 44, 46, 67, 
85, 162, 226, 228, 230; clove 
market in, 169; customs and 
cesses in, 283-284; famine in, 209, 
211; farming system in, 148,242- 
243; indigo from, 110; sugar 
trade of, 139; wages in, 178 
Matelieff, Admiral, 20 
Maund (weight), 116, 334-336 
Mauritius, 16 

Maurya Empire, duties in, 288 
(note 2) 

Measures, Indian, 337-341 
Medenhlkk, the, invoice of, 319 
Mediterranean commercial region, 
91-92; indigo traw of, 52, 6& * 
Mediterranean route to India, In , 
Meghna est’jary, the, 46, 47 
Merchants: foreign, position of,/n 
Asiatic States, 220-231; Indiin, 

' -outstanding, 163-168; inheritance 
seized from, 279, 280 
“Mercoolis,” 128, 3’38 
Methwold, William, 6 {note), 22, 42, 
,46 (rfbte 3), 81,178, ISO, 194, 196, 
201, 207, 229 (note), 230, 241-242, 
243,336,548 ^ 

Middleton, Sirjf^niy, 35, 36, 3a 
Military ^)pendn-uie, Mogul, 269- 
^70 


, Mineral production, Indian, 192 
Jlinft, Indian, I76-I77, 178, 334), 
332; revenue from, 268,173, 270- 
277,283 , * * 

Mir Jnmia, 86, 148-14B, 292 

f ir Musa, 261 
irat-i Jahannnma, 326 
Mocha, 6, 39, 61,64, 84,87? 159 
“M(Kom purchasing*power,” 107 
{note) 

Mogul Oourt; prices at, 167d08, 
169; “ toy ” trade for, 68, 69-71 
Mogul Empire, 1-2, 36, 232; ad- 
•miuistrativo changes in, 240-260; 
Dutch called it by, 37-38; hscal 
system of, 208-273 (• foreign mer¬ 
cantile settlements in, 226-228; 
Persian war with, 58; Portuguese 
war with, 37,68; public works of, 
196-197; repri8al8,English,againet, 
226-227; revenue assessment of, 
262-268; revenue statistics lor, 
260-266,322-328; standard of lifo 
under, 198-203, 298, 301-306; 
sea-power and, 6, 28, 30 

Molucca Islands, 4, 32, 63 
Monetary unit of revenue payments, 
260-261,326 

Money-changers, 168, 169, 182 
Monopoly in Indian markets, 40, 
14&M9, 163, 166, 107, 243, 268, 
26^ 291-292 

“ Moorecs,” 129, 130, 320, 339 
Moslems, hostility of, to fdloign 
merchants, 221-223 
Moth (pulse), 199 
Mozambique, 6, lA 19 
Muhammad Adil Bibah, 244 
Mulher, mint at, 176 {note), 330, 331 
Multan, revenue statistics for, 263, 
264,323 

Mun, Thomak, 108 
Miindy, Peter, 161, 167 {note), 210, 
214, 260, 288, 293,336, 340 (note), 
348 

Murshid Kub Khan, 268 
Muscat, 27,83, 84 

MusUns, 48«94,66-56,123,124, 126, 
133; Emperor's supply of, 193 

Naerden, the, infoice of, 119,319-320 
Nasarpur, 136 

Rational income, effect of Indian 
conditions on, 297-306 
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Navigation, Dutch, English, and, 
V Indian, 87-88 
l^yak ci.Armagor, the, 71 
Nayaks, k, 234, 244^ 245 

Neoaniea,” 

Neck, van, 10,18 {note) ^ 

Negapatam, 7, 27, 44, 67, 81, 85; 
famin8 in, 209; farming system 
in, 244 ^ 

New p^odas (coins), 330, 332 
Nov bery, John, 13 
Nizampatam, 32 

Northern India: copper market in, 
183,185; silvermarketiii, 176-170 
Northern route tcalndia, 14 
North-West Africa, muslin trade in, 
65 

Nur Jahan, Empress, 197 

Octroi duties, 292, 293 
Officials, Indian: bribery among, 
274, 276, 270, 296; financial 
needs of Mogul, 271-272; inherit¬ 
ance from Mogul, 268, 273, 277- 
279, 280, 283; interference with 
' trade by, 146-149, 106, 167, 193, 
216 

Oilseeds, trade in, 170, 176 
Old pagodas (coins), 330, 332-333 
Orissa, transit duties in, 287 
Ormuz, 0,7,8,22,27,39,83« 

Oudh, 41; calico trade in, 127-128; 
drought in, 209; revenue statis¬ 
tics for, 263, 323 

Over-valuation, practice of, 274, 275 
Ovington, J., 173, 348 
Ox-loads, measiq^of, 340 (note) 

Pagodas, gold (coins), 182,330, 331 - 
332; new, 330, 332*; old, 330, 
332-333 

“ J’ainters,” 208 {note)F 
Pakka (tenure of office), 235 
Parasitism, eoonomio, 302, 303-304 
Pargana (local area), 247 
Parker, John, 289 ^ 

Patani, 16 

Patna, 41, 47, 48; calico trade of, 
127; oovad of, 338; gaz of, 337; 
maund of, 336; saltpetre factories 
of, 48, 121, 122; ^Viceroy of, 250- 
261 

Peasants, Indian: land deserted byi 
202, 203, 256, 267; position of, 


1^ 201, 202, m, 233, 236, 302,,/ 
^3(m, 3Q4; production by, 188, 
191, 201, 233, 24%’ 249, 304; 
^oovenue obtained from, 191, 20', 
237-2^9, 241, 248, 249, 252, 263, 
254, 266, 266, 260, 261, 266, 266 
Pegu, 3,4,44-45,64, 74 / ■ 

Peliwrt, Francgico, 82, 117, «152 
{note), 168 (note), 183, 194, 198- 
201, 246 (note), 278, -294, 348 
Peons, wages of, 173, 194, 195, 199- 
200 

Popfier, sack of (measure), 341 
Pepper trade, the, 20, 21, 24-26, 30- 
31, 62, 92, 299; Bantam, 30-31, 
43, 95-96; Cochin, 43, 44, 67, 96, 
96 j Dutch monopoly of, at¬ 
tempted, 20,24-25,83; farming of 
monopoly of, 62 (note ); Java, 15, 
24, 62 (note), 96; Konkan coast, 
43-44 ; Lisbon, 92, 93, 94; Mala- 
baiv3, 6,16,62, 64,67,94-96 
“ Pcrcallcs,” 129, 130 (note), 3S9 
Persia, 2; maund of, <836; Mogul 
war with, 2, 68; silk trade of,' 
39-40, 42, 69, 100, 101, 102, 139; 
silver from, 178 (note ); trade 
route to, 82, 83-86; Turkish war 
with, 3 

Persian Gulf trade, 6, 27, 38-40, 42, 


74 

Persians; English and, attack 
Ormuz, 22, 27, 39; in Golconda, 
234, 240, 241 

Personnel and organisation of Indian - 
markets, 162-169 
Pescadores Islands, 24 (note) 
Pestilence of 1616, the, 207 
Potapoli, 32, 3!ft revenue farming 
‘in, 240-241, 272-273 
Philippine Islands, 14, 20 
Pice (coin), 330, 331 « 

P^jul (weight), 337 
Piece (moasnro), 338, 339 
Piece goodi size of bales of, 340 
Pintados, 32,86,125,130,134 (note) 
Pipli, 47,48,67,'‘86,208 
Pirates in Indian waters, 6 (note), 9, 
46,88 • « , 

Pope,the,Bnd Portuguese sovereignty 
m Indian seas, 8 
Pom (estuary), 46Jnjfe 1) 

Portugal i popifiaflbn of, ^; Spai^ 
and, uj^tefl, 1I«12,29(nole 2) 
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Portuguese, the, in the Eaat^, 10, ^ 
33 i administration of, irrupt, 8; 
calico ttado of, 65; clove mono¬ 
poly of, 167; oommunio&t)pn 
routes ef, 160; copper *trade of, 
183: Dutch otjpipetition with, 

5, IL 19-20, 21-22, 27, 32, 36, 37, 
ti, 44, 226, 229; Dutch trade 
with, 12-13, 28; English and, 22, 
36,39,40^ Indian settlements of, 
33,36,30,37,41-42, 221-222,223; 
indigo trade of, 108, 111; Lisbon 
trade of, 12, 28,30,91,92-9», 108, 
140-141; Moguls at war with, 37, 
68; Moslems and, 221-223; Per¬ 
sians and, 22, 27,39; pirates and, 
9-10, 46; Pope and sovereignty 
of, 8; possessions lost by, 26-27 ; 
quicl&ilver trade of, 165, 166; 
sea-power of, 6-10, 35, 36, 39, 81 ; 
shipping industry won from, 81, 
82,83,84,85,87 ; silwr used 

inpayment by, 30; slave trade of, 
79; Spio* Islands and trade of, 3-4, 
26, 221-222; trading licence sys¬ 
tem of, 7,36; Turks defeated by, 9 
Potatoes, 189 (note) 

Pound, Dutch (weight), 333 
“ Powder sugar,” 138 
Prasad, Beni, 280 (note 2) 

Ihecious metals, absorption of, in 
India, 63, 305 

Presents, revenue .from, 268, 271, 
272, 273, 280-282; “ to^,” 68-71 
Prices, fluctuations of, in Indian 
markets, 159-170 
Private trade, 313-316 
rfrivate traders, 316 
Production: adrMuistrative inttsr- 
ferencewith, 146-la9,193,20L303, 

206, 233, 300-305; changd in. 

188-197,300-305; famine and, 78; 
113,176, 206-210, 214-219; tycs 
on, 291-292 • 

Public works, Mogul, 196-197 
PukUa (tctiure of oflice), 235 
Pulicat, 32, 67, 8*, 85; famine in, 

207, 208; farming system at, 
244H fort at, Dutch, 33, 34, 45, 
104-105, 193, 226, 228-230, 313; 
slaves atj 78 

Punjab, the, 4p, 200; canals 3Iri05, 
196;^)e8tuewe%i, 207: salt tax 
in, 2^3 * 


Purchas, Sf, 18 (note 2), 348 
PurShasing power, 174-175,178-13(1; 
“modem,” W (note)problem 
of providing, in Indjp, 98 
Pyrard, Franqois, 8,(>48 

Quicksilver, trade in, 53-54, 69, 68 
(note), 164-166, 314 (nqt?2) 

Qui%i, 67 

Quintal (weight), 334 

• 

Eamri (tolls), 280,288 (note 1), 290, 
291 tk 

Baja Partap Sah, 330,331 
Rajapnr, 43, 67 • 

Kajmahal mint, 277 » 
llajputana: copper mines in, 185; 
famine in, 206, 209; salt mines 
in, 293; transit duties in, 288 
“ Rarities ” or “ toys,” 68-71 
Ravesteyn, van, 37-38, 69,260 
Raymond, (lotwge, 13 
Raynal, 0, T. E., 316, 348 
Red Sea trade, 0, 34, 38-39, 63, 64, 
74, 84, 87, 190 
“ Reeses,” 126 
Rental system, 269-200 
Reprisals, 226-227 

* Revenue: Akbar’s administration 
of, 236, 246-250; assignment sys¬ 
tem, 236-230, 237-238, 249-263, 
271; assessment system, 252-269; 
expenditure of, 268, 260-272; 
farming of, 235-246, 249-269, 271, 
272-273; increase in, methods of 
securing, 263-269: monetary unit • 
of payment ofj2p0-201, 326; pro¬ 
duction and ojlpreesivenoss of, 190, 
191, 201, 202, 2.33, 248, 269, 305 ; 
statistics of, 260-266, 322-328 
Rial of eight (coin), 330 
Rice: pricelhof, 171-172; trade in, 
46, 64, 79, 80, 180, 208, 215 
Roe, Sir Thomas, 38, 42, 46-47, 63, 
63, 69, 109, 167 (note), 226, 2.30 
(note 1), 2^), 274, 348 
Royal Anne, the, cargo of, 99, 126, 
126 , 

Rupee, the, 174, 183-184, 186, 199 
(note 1), 329,330 
Russian oomn^rcial region, 91 

• Sack of pepper (measure), 341 
r Sainsbury, E. B.,’346 
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“ SaJempoiea,” 129, 136, 133, 320, 
J138, 339 

Salt 293-294 ^ 

Sa^lpetre,^tr^e in, 48, 90, 97, 98, 
olOO, 118-12^, 1401' 193, 193, 216; 
Impariol monopoly of, 292 , 

Saltpetre bales, size of, 340 

8amana,<M, 137 

San Thom6,7fif2,33,67,81,85 208, 
229 

SarifthmukM (cess), 258 
Sarkar, Professor Jodu Nath, 153 
(note), 244, 247, 268 (note), 284, 
348,349 

Safthej indigo, KT, 110, 111, 112, 
113 (note), U6; prices of, 160-104 
Bchoonhovtn, the, invoice of, 320 
Sohorer, Anthony, 168 {note), 241,349 
Sea-power and oommerco, 4-6, 8-9, 
12, 27, 36, 36 

“ Somianoos,” 124, 126, 127, 338 
Ser (weight), 334 
Serampar, 49 

“ Serribaffs,” 124 (note), 125 
Servants, wages of, 173, 194, 195, 

■ 199-200 
Sewell, R., 349 

Shahjahan, 69-70, 234 (note 2), 246; ^ 
assignment wystem of, 260, 270;' 
buildings of, 196, 269; coinage 
of, 177, 178; expendituro,under, 
209-270; gaz of, 337; indigo 
monopoly granted by, 114; 
mak.nd of, 336, 330; presents 
received by, 281; revenue ad¬ 
ministration under, 263, 254, 256, 

261, 262, 263, m, 266, 271, 302, 
323; statistics m revenue uiMor, 

262, 263, 264, 265, 323; tolls 
allowed by, 288, 290 ' 

Shaista Khan, 238 
Sbihabuddin Talisb, ^roniclo of, 
284-285 

Shipbuilding, 87,194 (note) 

Shipping industry, Indian, 81-88 
“Shrofe” (money-changers), 168, 
169, 182 

Siam, 3; grain from, 80 ^ skins and 
hides from, 66 

SUk, raw, 63,64,189; from Bengal, 
40, 48, 66, 76, 139^ 190, 191, 194 
(note); European trade in, 40,48, 
69,100,101,102,139; from Indo¬ 
china, 66; Japanese trade in, 66- 


66j^6, 190; from Persia, 39-40,, 
_ .42*69, p6, 100,101,102; a royal 
mmopoly, 40; tolls ont 287 
S^kuales, size of, 340 t, 

Silver: Absorption of, in India, 63, 
299, 305; Agiatio trade supplies, 
64-66, 66-67; commerciqf: pay- 
* ments in, 30, ,,39, 174; Europsan 
export of, rostrioted, 60 - 61; 
standard of value 4)f, 174-182, 
260, 261 ; revenue payments in, 
304 (note) 

Sindt calico trade of, 41, 67, 102, 
128, 129, 133; covad of, 338; 
customs farming in, 238; famine 
in, 209, 213; indigo trade of, 109, 
110, 111, 114, 116, 190; inherit¬ 
ance system in, 279,280; interest 
charged in, 62; revenue* system 
in, 247, 262, 263, 322 
Sivaji, revenue administration of, 
268-C69 

Skins and hides, trade in, 65, 

Slaves, trade in, 46, 63g76, 77, 78, 
79; famine and supply of, 78, 
207, 208, 212, 213, 303, 305 
Smith, V. A., 349 
Smoking, prohibition of, 180 
Smyth, William, 178 
South American route to India, 14 
South Coast of India, ports and 
trade of, 67 
Sonthom mannds, 336 
Spanish, the: expulsion of English 
order^ by, 22; Holland and, 11- 
13, 22; indigo monopoly of, 108; 
munition supplies for, from India, 
119; in Phiiippines, 14, 26# 
Portuguese uiKon with, 11, 12, 
itUnote 2); in South America, 14 
SpaAsh Armada, efiectof dofeatof, 13 
Spice Islands, the, 4,6,31 1 Dutch de- 
^lopment of, 76-79; food supply 
ot 79-80; struggle of European 
powers for trade of, 4, 16, 16, 19, 
20,22, 28*27,311, 312,«313 
Spice trade, the,»16; cotton goods 
the medium of exchange in, 30, 
31, 32, 68, 66, 6«, 74; «Duto|i 
monopoly of, establishment of, 20, 
21-24, 29, 106,167,174,183,313; 
inJ^Srtance of, and jhs reason, 21; 
prices ruling in^lftf-170, y4. Su^ 
Cloves, fepper, ' 
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*^tandard of life, Indian, 19^03, 
300-305 O' ^ 

Statistics at Mogul rorenue, 200-266, 
^22-328 “ 

Suvers (coins), 330 
Suiaa (provinces), 2^1 
Suckle |f mace (package), 341 
Sugar, trade in, 138-139; Bengal, 
64,139 

Sugar bales, sire of, 340 
Sugar-cane, pepper trade threatened 
by, 25 

Sumatra, 3, 16, 20, 24; gold 4com, 
64; popper trade of, 3,16,20,24, 
62 (note), 96 
Sunargaon, 180 
Sunda, Strait of, 16 
Surat, 67, 81, 140; calico trade of, 
124, f27, 128-130; cotton, raw, 
trade in, desired in, 136-137; 
customs duties in, 273, 276; 
drought in, 209; I(utoh iig their 
pilkition and trade, 31, 32, 37-38, 
40, 87, 9r-98, 313; English in, 
their position and trade, 34, 36, 
36, 38, 40, 84, 87, 96, 98-103, 128- 
130, 166-167, 226, 276-276, 313; 
farming system in, 250, 251; gaz 
of, 337: indigo trade of, 99, 109; 
interest charged in, 62; lead 
market in, 166-167; mint in, 176- 
177,178,277,330; Moguls unable 
to defend, 6, 36; over-valuation 
practised in, 276-276; Portuguese 
in, 36, 36, 37; sugar trade of, 
139; wages in, 173, 196 (note); 
wheat prices in, 161 
#a8untra, 212 
Swaraj (dominionB|P^68 


Tabriz maund, 336 
Tacia (coin), 199 
“Taffacyllee,” 318 
Taiwan, 23,26,65 (note), 66,313 
Taj Mahal,«the, coat of, 196 
TanihwHh papers (fccords), 290 
Tanjore, Nayak of, 244 
Tatta,Ml a 

Tavernier, J. B., 168, 164, 202, 203, 
316, 332,^40, 349 
Taxation, Mogj^l system of, 26W96; 
Impet^ resotRcft, 273-283; pro¬ 
vincial sAd lo^ rolorjces, J!83- 
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I 296. Se^ Oustoms, Inheritance, 
f MBits, Presents, Revenue 
Taylor, J., 349 - 

I Tegnapatam, 33, 44, 22S, S!9 
Temate, 26 (notl 2) ^ 

Terpstra, Dr. H., 66,317, 349 
Terry, E., 260 

Th6venot, J. de, 165, 288^^8, 348, 
34% 

Thorffas, E., 326-327, 328, 349 
Timariots, 257 
Timor, 7, 24,27 
Tin, trade in, 63,60 
Tlbacco, trade in, 80-81,189 
TodarMal, 247 (i«fe 2), 248 
Tolls, inland, 282, 28(^1 
Ton (measure), 121,334,337 
“ Ton of gold,” 330 
“ Toys,” trade in, 68-71 
Trade routes, reserved, 7 
Trading licences, Portuguese, 7, 36 
Trading voyage, factory, and fort, 
14-16, 223, 224, 228, 231, 308 
Tranquebar, 26,44,231 (note) 

Transit duties, 282, 286-291 
Transport, time and cost of Indian, 
146, 149-162, 173, 286-291 
Treasure: Asiatic trade supplies, 
* 64-66,66-67 : European export of, 
restricted, 60-61; Indian absorp¬ 
tion gf, 63,299,306 
Truck system in India, 194-196, 240 
“ Tun ” (measure), 16 (note) 

Turban cloth, 339 • 

Turkey, sea-power of, 3,6, 6,9, 28 
Tuticorin, 67 

Tuzuk, the, 246 (note), 349 
Twilt, J. van, 171??01,203,211-213, 
260,264, 349 

Unemployment, modern, 206-206 

% 

Velentijn, P., 349 

Van Loon, van Twist, etc. See 
under Loon, Twist, etc. 

Vengurla, 43, 244 

Vijayanagar)' 2; famine in, 207; 
octroi in^293 

Virji Vora, 153-166,168,234 (note 2), 
296 

Vizagapatam, 67 

Voyage, facto^, and fort, 14-16, 
, 223, 224, 228, 231, 308 
Frede, the, invoice of, 321 
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Wages, Itadian tates OL', 173, 178, | 
194.1fl5,199 < ' 

Weave^: boycotts by, 138, 190; 
*lnonoply ot services of, 147,149; 

( posAion of,«)92-103,201,208,200; 

value of calico trade to, 133-134, 

• 192-193 

Weddells^Captain, 120, 314 {note 1) • 
Weesp, the, la‘4oioo of, 321 • 

Weights and Measures, 329,333-341 
Weft Africa, trade with, 66, 92, 94, 

« 129, 130, 132 
West Indies, indigo from, 113 
Western Europe, export trade willi, 
91-104,107,14Q,'.41,300,317-321; 
in cotton ."oods, 92-94, 99, 100, 
101, 102, 123-136; in indigo, 107- 
118; insaltpotro, 118-122; import 
trade with, 52-63, 69-60, 140-141, 


1^170, 298; treasure export 
frata, restricted, 60>61 

Wheat, prices of, 161,17fl, 172, 173, 
1V4 

Whiteway, B. S., 349 

Withington, N., 110 

Woollen goods, 69 

Work-famines and food-iamjpies, 
206-206 

i» 

Yam, trade in, 97,98, 101, 137-138, 
190 

Yarr bales, size of, 340 

ZcAl (assessment system), 248 

Zakat (impost), 284, 286 

Zamindata (landholders), 236, 238, 
248, 291 

Zamoriu of Calicut, the, 43,-222 


THE END 
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